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HE Bult aud * the two Values: of 


TY YL 4 25 


the Hiſtory of our Reformation which I have 


publiſbed, being ſuch, that every one cannot 


_ findthe Money to buy them, or the Leiſure to 
read them, I ba ve been di ſired by many to contract what 
I proj rented more largely in that Work, and bring 1. into 
a leſs Compaſs. 

I know Abridgements are generally burrful : I thew 
Men receive ſuch a ſlight Tincture of Knowledge, as only 

feeds Vanity, and furniſhes Diſcou'fe, but does nor 
| ſochar a View of things, nor ſo — an R as 
may be had in more copious Writings. And a it 14 
vos Impoſition on that Time, which ought to be imp 
to better Uſes, to draw out that which mig ht be expreſſt 
few Words, to ſuch a length, that it frights 5 — * 
var of Books, which mig't have been of excellent Uſe, 


the moſt laborious Methods ; ſo it i on the other hand a © 
great Prejudice to the Improvement of Learning, when 
things are too much contracted, and ſuch hints are only 
given, as may be- the Seeds of excellent Notions, ger baps 


in very rich ah and fruitful Minds: for copious Enlavge- 


are generally flow and beavy in their "pprebenſions, en- 
ter into thoſe-Notions whith we ſet 1 them. I 11 

true Fudg ment of Men and Things, that muſt divelt ug 
ro feek und keep thay Mean bet wi thoſe N oy 
* * the greateſt Advantage to the World,” Win 
A 3 | 


&X3 r 
2 3 * - * 


if they bad not been tos Voluminous; aud oppreſſes be Fa- 
Hence of thoſe who are reſolved to 4 quire 9 n 


ments are often neceſſary to make the greateſt part, "who - 


* 
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- . 


7 That « ſaid of Notions and Matter} of Science, * liks- 


wiſe applicable to Matters of Fatl, Hiſtory of little 
uſe, if we conſider it only as Tale of what was tranſ= 
a:led m former times. Then it becomes meſt profitable, 
when the Series and Reaſons of Affairs, and ſecret Coun- 
cils and Ends, together with the true Characters of Emi- 


nent Men, are rightly preſented to us, that ſo upon the 


light which 1 given us of paſt Times, we may form 
Prudent Fudgmerts of the preſent Time, and probable Con. 
jectures of what u to come; and may frame ſuch @ true 
Idea of no and Parties, as may — — our Un- 
derſtandings more, tying us a freer Pro of Hu- 
_ 72 and 27 — direct us a oth > 8 
This made me judg it neceſſary to open things in my Hi- 
ſtory as largely as my Materials could ſerve me: and be: 
cauſe I writ upon a Subject that had been much contra- 


dicted, Iwas obliged wt only to add a great Collection of 
| Records for my Juſtification, which makes the half of 
each Volume, but likewiſe. in the Hiſtory it ſelf, io give 


an account of the Grounds en which I went. I alſo adde 
an Appendix, containing i be more remarkable Calumnies, 
by which the Writers of the Roman Communion have en- 
deauoured to corrupt the Hiſtory of that time; together 
with a Confutation of them. Iwas likewiſe careful to ſet 
down many particular Curioſities relating to the Proceed- 
ings of Parliament, of the Importance of which, every Rea- 
der will not be aware at firſt. I gave alſo a large account 
of all the * that prevailed with the Divines, 
as well as the Reaſons that wrought on States mon, in 
the Changes that were made: In which the Reader may 
fad an Apology for the Reformation, interwoven with it 


In all theſe Particulars, there was Matter enoupb fa 
an Abridger to cut off a great dal, and eee 
ſuch an account of the who Tranſaction, a might in 4 
gteat meaſure ſatisfy even Iaquiſitive Perſons. 1 under - 
Po het gather wow ch the; hid pole 


re- 
o 


70 
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The Preface. ' 
ſelve on doing it my ſe 
and by Conſequence | 
ſelf, who, as be knows his own meaning beſt ; ſo be who . 
has fixed bus Thoughts long ; any Argument, will be 
beſt able to judge what are the Things and Circumſtances 
- that are of * Importance, and are moſs neceſ= 

ſary to be rightly underſtood. In Compiling this Abridg» 
ment, I have wholly waved every thing that belonged to 
the Records, and the Proof of what I relate, or to the 
 Confutation of the falſhoods that run throuph. the Popiſh 
Hiſtorians : All That & to be found in the Hiſtory at 
large; and therefore in this Abridgmant every thing us to 
be taken upon truſt, and thoſe that defire' a fuller Satiſ- 
action, are to ſeek it in the Volumes which I bave already 
publiſhed. The Particularities relating tothe Proceedings 
of bot h Houſes of Parliament could not be brought within 
ſo ſhort an Abſtract. Many Digreſſions, and the Dedu- 
(ions of Argumems, are either paſt over, or but ſhortly 
touched. He that deſires to be particularly informed in 
any or all of theſe, muſt reſort to the Hiſt it ſelf, * 
All that Ipretend to have done in thus * 
that I have given à true and clear Account | 
greſs of the Reformation, in all tboſe Windings, and 
Advances, and Declinings, through which it wu car 
ried from its firſt beginnings, till it was brought to 4 
compleat Settlement under Queen Elizabeth: And 
this is done in ſuch a manner, that I bope the Reader ſhall 
not find much cauſe to complain that the endea vouring to 
be ſhort has made me either obſcure or defective. In the 
Prefaces to the two Volumes I endeavoured to clear the 
Reader's Mind of the Prejudices which may be apt to 
ariſe, eit her from a ſlight and general View of this Matter, 
or from the fe Relation that have been formerly made 
it. I ſhall not undertake to Abridge tbem, for I breugbt 
them there into ac narrow a Compaſs as the weight of the 
Matter did admit of: Therefore I refer the Reader, that 
Labour under the il Effet of ſuch Impreſſions toghe Fre. 
Wy "> Þ fa 
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faces themſelves, and I ſhall add here. thet which j the 


4 loſt' part of the Preface te the Second Volume, becauſe. it 


maß beof more general Uſe, and is accommodated to All, 
' that gs may be ſuppoſed, will baue the Curioſity to read 


this. Abri t, that ſo they may come to it with a true 


Idea of the Nature of Religion in general, and of the 


Chriſtian Religion in particular. 5 : 


Nature of Man. for improving his Faculties, governing 
bis At ions, and ſecuring the Peace of every Man's Con- 
ſeience, and of the Societies of Mankind in common, is. 4 
Truth ſo plain, that without further arguing about it, 
All will agree to it. Every part of Religion is then to be 


Judged by its Relation o the main Ends of it; And ſince 


the Chriſtian Doctrine was revealed. from Heaven, as 


the moſt perfect and proper Way that ever was, for the 
advancing the good of Mankind, nothing can be a part of 
this boly Faith but what is e to the End for 
which it was deſigned. And all the Additions that have 
been made to it, ſince it was firſt delivered to the World, 
are juſiiy to be ſaſpecled; eſpecially where it is manifeſt 


at firſt View, that they were intended to ſerve Carnal and 


Papacy, where the Popes are choſen by ſuch Intrigues ei- 
aher of the two Crowns, the Nephews of the former Pope, 


or the Craft of ſome aſpiring Men, to entitle them to In- 
fallibility or Univerſol Furiſtittion ? What can we think | 


of redeeming Souls out of Purgatory, or preſer wing them 
from by Tricks, or ſome mean Parrot, 2 it 4s 
a foul piece of Merchandiſe ? What is to 

cite Obedience, the Prieſtly Dominion over Conſciences, 
the keeping the Scriptures ont of the Peoples Hands, and 
the Worſhip of God tm a ſtrange Tongue? but that theſe 
ere ſo many Arts 10 boodwwink the World, and to deliver 
it up into the Hands of the Ambitious Clergy? bat can 
we think of Superſtition and Idolatry, of Images, and all 


1 


tbingl 
724 


* That Religion is ebiefl' ̃ for . perſafting the 


Secular Ends. What can be reaſonably yppoſed in the 


e ſeid , 


ry 
be orhgr;Pomp of the Roman Forſhip ? but that by theſe / 
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The Preface, 
Rage ee end thr the Feiſs be 
Rapids alu bulb, and that obs ban 
2254 of ſaving i bem," if they avill but take care ta b. 
our them, and leave that Matter holly in their Hands. 
And to ſum up all, What can we think of that Conſtella- 
tion of Prodigies in the Sacrament of the Altar, as'tbey 
pretend to explain it, and all really to no.purpoſe?. but 
that it is an Art to bring the. World by Whole jale to re- 
nounce their Reaſon and Senſe, and to have | a moſt won- 
derful Veneration for a ſort of Men who can with n. word 
perform the moſt aſt oniſhing t bing that.ever r. 

I ſhould grow too large for a Preface, if I-would pur- 
ſue this Argument as far as it will go But if on the.cther 
hand, we reflect onthe true Ends of this holy. Religion, we 
muſt needs be convinced that we need go no-where elſe out 
of This Church to find them and i bat we are compleatly 
inſtructed in all parts of it, and furniſhed with. all the 
Helps to advance us to that. which is indeed the End of 
our Faith, the Salvation of our Souls. Here w6/bawe the 
Rule of holy Obedience, and the Methods of Repentance 
and Reconciliation for paſt Sins clearly ſet before u. We 


ket op m ati 


believe all that Dottrme which Chriſt and his, apoſtles n 


delivered, andthe Primitive Church received H baue 
the comfort of all thoſe Sacraments which Clriff inſlitu-. 
ted, and in the ſame manner that be apbemt d them: 
All the Helps to Devotion that the Goſpel Mert art in 
every one's Hand. So what can it be that ſhould fo.ex- 
4 ſeduce any who have been bred up in a Ghurch 
ſo well Conſtituted? unleſs. a blind Superſtition in their © 
Temper, or a deſire to ger Heaven in ſome-eafier Method 
than Chriſt hath appointed, do ſtrangely impaſe un their 
Underſtandings, or corrupt their ' Ands. Indeed. the 
thing is ſo unaccountable, that it looks lite 4 Curſe om 
Heaven on thoſe who are given up ia it, for their at ber 
an) one ſo fur in Folly. Aud it may be — | 
rr 
| CES 


* 


4 6 


we and well-formed Notion of Religion, or of Cbriſti- 
mmi in its — and chief Deſn; but take things in 
| parcels, and without examining them, ſuffer themſelves to 
be carried away by ſome Prejudices which only darken 
' weaker Judgments. | 3 | 
But if it is an high and unaccountable Folly for any to 
 forſake our Communion, and go over to thoſe of Rome, 
it is at the ſame time an unexcuſable Weakneſs in others 
who ſeem full of Zeal againſt Popery, and yet upon ſome 
inconſulerable Object ions to depart from the Unity of the 
Body, and form ſeparated Aſſemblies and Communions , 
though they cannot object 4 thing material either to our 
Dottrine or Worſhip : But the mof aft oniſhing 705 of the 
Wonder is, that in ſuch Differences there ſhould be ſo little 
mutual forbearancear gentleneſs to be found: And that they 
ſhould raiſe ſuch Heats as if the Subſtance of Religion were 
concerned inthem, This is of God, and is a Stroke from 
Heaven on both ſides, for their other Sins: We of the 
Church-Communion have truſted too much to the ſupports 
we recerue from the Law, we have done our Duties too 
ſlightly, and bawve minded the Care of Souls too little; 
therefore God to puniſh and awaken us, has ſuffered ſo ma- 
un of our People to be reſted out of our Hands Aud 
| thoſe of the Separation have been too forward to Blood 
and Mar, and therby have drawn much Guilt on them- 
ſelves, and have been to compliant with the Leaders of 
their ſeveral Factions, or rather apt to out-run them. 
It is plain, God is offended with us all, and therefore ve 
. "are puniſhed with this wor blindneſs Not 10 ſee at this 
time the things that belong to our Peace, © 
And this leads me to Refleftions of another Sort, with 
which I ſhall conclude this Preface, OP ON. 
Ir is apparent the Wrath of God bangs over our Heads, 
end is ready to break out upon au. The Symptoms of our 
ill Condition are as ſad us they are wiſible : And one of 
© thenworſt is, that each Sort and Party is very ready to 
foro the Guilt of it off themſelues, and raft it an x 


The Preface. 

ith whom they are diſpleaſed: But no Adam ſays, What 
wake Re IW. the mn -— the 
Country complatns of the City: Every one finds out ſome- 
hos 22 he thinks be is leaſt concerned, and is un- 
ling to fix on Tnat all the Indignation of Heaven, which 
God knows, we our ſelves have kindled againſt gur ſel ves. 

It cannot be denied, ſince M is ſo viſible, that generally 
the whole Nation is corrupted, and that the Goſpel has not 
bad thoſe Effects among ms which might have been expect. 
ed, after ſo long and ſofree a Courſe as it has: bad in 
this Iſland... Our wiſe and worthy Progenitors reformed 
our Doctrine and Worſhip ; but we have nat reformed og 
Lives dnd Manners : What will it auail tm to under 
ſtand the right Methods of Worſhipping God, if we are 
' without true Devotion, and coldly perform publick Of- 


fices, without ſenſe and affeFion, which is as bad 4a 


Bead-roll of Prayers in whatſoever Language they are 
proncunced? What ſignifies. our having the Sacraments 
purely adminiftred tu, if we either contemptuouſly 
neglect them, or irreverently handle them, more perhaps 
in compliance with Law, then out of the ſenſe of the Holy 
Duties incumbent on us? For what end are the Spriptures © 
put in our Hands, if we do not read them with great At- 
tention, and order our Lives according to thim ? And 

what does all Preaching fienify, if Men. go to Church 
meerly for Form, and hear Sermons only as ſet Diſcourſes, 
which they will cenſure or commend as they think ther ſee 
Cauſe, but are reſolved never to be the better for them? 
If to all theſe ſad Conſederaticns, we add the groß Senſu- 
ality and Impurity, that is ſo gvowedly prattiſed that it 
it become 4 Faſhion, ſo far it is from being 4 Reproach; 
the Oppreſſion, Injuſtice, Intemperance, and many other 
Immoralities among us, what can be expected, but that © 
theſe Abominations receiving the higheſt Aggrawationg 
the; are capable of from the ch 4 of the Gofpel which 


we have {o lng enjoyed. — leaves 


* 


Heaven we will not hearken to that Voice, but wi 


allo, N 
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all our Neig bhouwrs. But as if all this were not enough, 
10 fill up the meaſute of our Iniquities, many bave ar- 
rived at anew pitch of Impiety, by defying Heaven it ſelf, 
with their avomed Blaſpbemies and Atheiſm : And if 
they are driven out of their At beiſtical Teneti, which are 
inleed tbe moſt Ridiculous of any in the World, they ſet up 
tber reſt on ſorme general N ions of Morality and Na- 
tural Religion, and do boldly reject all that iI Revealed: 
And where they dare went it, (alas ] where dare they 
wot do it ?) they reject Chriſtianity and the Soriptures, 
with open and impudent Scorn, and are abſolutely mſenſi- 
ble of any Obligation of Conſcience in any thing what ſoe- 
wer And eden in that Morality, which they for De- 
cency ſake magnify ſo much, none are more barefacedly 
and groſiy faulty. This is à direct Attempt againſt God 
himſelf, and ean we think that he will not viſit for ſuch 
things, nor be avenged on ſuch a Nation? And yet the 


Hypocriſy of thoſe who diſguiſe their flagitious Lives, with 


a Mas of Religion, is perhaps a Degree above all, 
though not ſo ſcandalous till the Mask falls off, and then 


they appear to be what they truly are. When we are all 
ſeo guilty, andwhen we are ſo alarmed by the black Cloud 


that threatens ſuch terrible and laſting Storms, hat m 
be expected but that we ſhould be generally ſtruck with 4 
dtep ſenſe of our crying Sins, and turn to God with our 
whole Souls? But if after all the loud 5wakenings ma 
I fill 
go en in our Sins, we may juſtly look for unheard of 2 
lamiiies, and ſuch Miſeries as ſhall be proportioned to our 
ek } and then we are ſure they. will be great and 


Let, if onthe other hand there were a general turning 
to God, or at leaſt if ſo many were rightly ſenſible of this, 
41, according to the Proportion that the Mercies of God | 


«nd obeſe were as Zealbous in the trus Merbods of im- 
foro, Favour, as ot bert are in procuring his Dif. 
5 5 pleaſure ; 
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læaſure; and were not only for their b Sine? 
Mnf or 1 1 Sins of others ; the Pra 2 1 . : 
way 14 might diſſipate that di mall Cloud which our Sins 
ee and we might. yet hope ſe che Gap : 
take Root #5: Since that Fo 20 14.4 
of it is Merciful and full of Compaſſion, andre 
give; and thi is boly Ron 
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1509 Vantages he could have deſired; and his diſgra- 
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meaſured Bounty; ſo that he quickly emptied Book I. 
his Treaſure, which his Father had left the fulleſt ww 
in Chriſtendom: But till the ill Effects of this *. 
appeared, it raiſed in his Court and Subjects the 
greateſt Hopes poſſible of a Prince, whoſe firſt 
Actions ſhewed an equal mixture of Juſtice' and 
Ceneroſity. . Y 8 
At his firſt coming to the Crown, the Suc- l ucceg 
ceſſes of Lewis the Twelfth in Tray, made him inche Wart. 
engage as a Party in the Wars with the Crown 
of Spain; he went in Perſon beyond Sea, and 
took both Terwm and Tourney; in which, as 
he acquired the Reputation of a good and for- 
tunate Captain; ſo Maximilian the Emperor put 
an unuſual Complement on him, for he tock his 
Pay, and rid in his Troops. But à Peace quickly 14. 
followed; upon which, the French King mar- „ 
ry'd his Younger Siſter Mary, but he dying ſoon | 
after, Franczs the firſt ſucceeded : and he renew- 
ing his Pretenſions upon Italy, Henry could not 
be prevail'd on to engage early in the War, till 
the Succeſſes of either Party ſhould diſcover 
which of the ſides was the weaker, and needed 
his Aſſiſtance moſt. e eee 2 

But tho* hitherto Spain was an unequal ' 

Match to France, yet all Spain being now uni- 
ted (except Portugal) and ſtrengthned by the © - 
Acceſſion of the Dominions of Burgundy, and en- 
riched by the — the Indies; and all 
this falling into the Hands of ſo great a Prince 
as Charles, afterwards the fifth Emperor of that 
Name; the Balance between theſe Kingdoms 
grew as equal, as the Qualities of the Princes 
themſelves were, wich engaged them in a Ri- 
valry that made their Minds as divided, as their 
Intereſts were oppoſite. Charles being preferred 
to Francis in the Em 2G for the — 8 

1: 2 that 
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He is cour- 
ted both by 
France and 
Spain. 


Abꝛidgment of the Hiſtoꝛy 
that kindled the Animoſity higher, and ſeem'd 
to encreaſe Charles's Party, tho' the extent and 
diſtance of his Dominion was ſuch, that one 
Soul (tho? his was one of the largeſt and moſt 
active in the World) could not animate ſo vaſt a 
Body. Both theſe Princes ſaw how conſiderable 
an Ally or Enemy England might prove, under 
a King ſo much eſteem'd and beloved; fo 
they ſpared no Arts-that might engage him into 
their Intereſts; they gained his Miniſters by 
their Preſents, and Himſelf by their Comple- 
ments, for.it was ſoon found out, that Vanity 


„was his weak fide. The Emperor came in Per. 


ſon to England, without the diſtruſtful precauti- 
on of a Paſport, and did ſo prevail with him, 
and his great Favourite Cardinal Wolſey, by the 


- promiſe of the Popedom, that tho? an Inter- 


view followed between Francis and him, yet he 
found the Scale of France was then the heavier, 
ſo that upon the War, which followed between 
thoſe Princes, he joyned with the Emperor. 

Carles, to aſſure himſelf of Cardinal Wolſey, 
gave him hopes of the Popedom ; which per- 
haps he did the more eafily, becauſe Pope Leo 
being ſo young a Man, there was no great ap- 


pearance of a Vacancy : but the Pope dyed ſoon- 


Decemb, 


er than perhaps was expected; Ad#1an, that had 
been the Emperor's Tutor, was then choſen, 
and Cardinal Wolſey had the Promiſe of ſuc- 
ceeding him : But-a ſecond Vacancy following 
within two Years, the Emperor broke is Word 


the ſecond time; upon which the Cardinal was 


ſo offended, that he reſolved to take his Revenge, 


. To ſoonasa favourable Conjuncture ſhould offer 


it ſelf; and tho' he had laid the beſt Train he 
could at Rome for the Chair; yet upon Clement 
the Seventh's Advancement, he diſſembled the 

. Matter 


matter ſo with him, as to proteſt; that he was Book I. 
the very Perſon whom he had wiſhed to ſce 
raiſed to that Dignity _ 2111-01 

The Battel of Pævia, in which Francis was xi; the 


taken Priſoner, and his Army defeated, turned 5 


the Scale mightily ;' the Pope was neareſt the 
danger, and felt it ſooneſt; for he projected the 


Clementine League, by which both He and the 


Republick of Venice, and the Princes of Laß), 
engaged in the Intereſts of Fance, and the King 
of England was declared the Protector of it. 
Both publick and private Intereſts wrought on 
the King; and his own Reſentments, as well as 
the Cardinals, animated him to it: for the 
Emperour was fo lifted up with his Suceeſs, that 
he began to form the Project of an Univerſal 
Empire, and tho* he had come to England in 
Perſon a ſecond time, and had contrattela Mar- 
riage with the King's Daughter, yet he preferred 


5 * 


rſt, is taken 
Priſoner. 


a Match with the Infanraof Portugal to it, judg- 


ing it to be of more Importance to him to keep 
all quiet in Spain. Francis was now at liberty, 
but had given his Sons as Hoſtages, ſo he was 
{low in his Proceedings, rho” he was the Perſon 
moſt concerned in the League : The Emperor 
was highly diſpleas 
look'd on as his own Creature, but it was always 
obſerv'd that of what FaQtion ſoever a Cardi- 
nal might be; yet upon the Advancement, he 
became the Head of his own. 


d with the Pope, whom he 


1526. 


The Coloneſs entred Rome with three thouſand Sepremb, 
Men, and ſack'd it, the Pope retiring to the Ca- 1527. 


ſtle of St. Angelo, and ſubmitting 10 the Con- 


ditions that were offered; but their Troops be- 
ing drawn out of Rome, the Pope gathered his 


together, and fell on their Lands, and by a Cre- 
ation of tourtg:n Cardinals for Money (which 
| = - perhaps 


fp Abzidgment of the Hiſtozy 
Book I. perhaps may be excuſed from Simony, be. 
Ag cauſe they took no care of Souls) he was ena- 
bled ro proſecute the War; but the Duke of 
Burbon, that upon a Diſcontent given him in 
France, had gone over to the Emperor's Servic 
came to Rome, and took it by Storm, himſelt 
May. being killed in the Aſſault; the Pope and ſe- 
And afer- yenteen Cardinals ſhut themſelves in the Caſtle 
Fore. of St. Angelo, but he was forced to render, and 
was kept Priſoner ſome Months. 6 

This gave great Scandal to all Europe; the 
Emperor himſelf ſeem'd aſham'd of it, for he 
1 would ſuffer no rejoycing to be in Spain fox his 
Wi | Son's Birth, but appointed publick Proceſhons 
4} | for the Pope's Liberty. Wolſey had now the 
| beſt Opportunity he could wiſh, to declare his 
Zeal tor the Pope's Service, and his Averfion to 
the Emperor; ſo he went to France, and made 
a new League, for ſetting the Pope at liberty. 
The Emperor prevented the Conjunttion he 
{aw like to follow, and having brought the 
Pope to his own Terms, he reſtored him again 
to his Freedbm. And thus both the Pope and 
the King of France, that by very unuſual Ac- 
cidents had been taken Priſoners, acknowledg'd 
that their Liberty was chiefly due to the Endea- 
vours that King Henry had uſed for procuring 

It. | | 1 1G 
When he was thus firmly united to the In- 
tereſts of France, he had leſs to fear from 
Folens Scotland, which being a perpetual, Ally to 
' France, gave him no Diſturbance, but as it was 
drawn into the War by that Court: That King- 
dom was alſo for many Years under a King not 
of Age, and ſo was much diſtracted by Faction, 
and thoſe Broils at home, being the ſureſt way 
to keep them from making Inroads into Eng; 
and, 
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vg ſent the Malecuntents; therefore both 


the Caurts of Erance and England, by the Penſi- 


ons they gave, kept the ſeveral Parties there in 


pay, which Advantage that Kingdom loſt when 
* S joyn d to Exgland. As for Domeſtick Af- 


fairs in the Government of Exgland, the King 
left Matters much in che Hands of his Council; 
in which there were two different Parties, head- 
ed by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and the Lord 
Treaſurer that was Duke of Norfolk The for- 
mer much complain'd of the Conſumption of 
the Treaſure; the other juſtify'd: himſel t, that 
he only obeyed the King's Orders. But rhe 


* 


Hand, were kept up by the Maney which dhe Rock I. 


Factions in 


Treaſurer's Party, under a bountiful King, muſt 


always be ſtrongeſt, both in the Court and 
Council. In the firſt Parliament, the Juſtice 
done upon Empſon and Dudley, gave ſo great Sa- 


fired. In the ſecond Parliament, a Brief that 
Pope Julius writ, complaining of Lerois the 
Twelfth, was fürſt read in the Houſe of Lords, 
and then carry'd down by the Lotd' Chancellor, 
and ſome other Lords to the Houſe of Com 


tisfaction, that all things went as the Court de» 


mons, and read there, upon which, Money was 


Fox, to ſupport his Party againſt the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, endeayoured to bring Thomzs Wolſty in- 
to Favour; he was of mean Extraction, 
had great Parts, and a wonderful Dexterity in 
inſinuating himſelf into Mens Favours; ſo he 
being brought into Buſineſs, did ſo manage 
the King, that he became very quickly the Ma- 
ſter of his Spirit, and of all his Affairs, and 
for - fifreen Vears continued to be the mott abſo- 
Jute Favorite that had ever been ſeen in Exg- 
fand, He ſaw the King was much ſet on his Plea- 


granted for a War with France. At this time, 


Card. I- 


but c Re. 
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WY WV the other Counſellors being unwilling to bear 
the load of Affairs, were uneaſy to him, by: 
preſſing him to govern by his own Counſels ; but 
he knew the methods of Favourites better, and 


the Trouble of -Government, and to give him 
leiſure to follow his Appetites. | 81 
And Grexz- He was Maſter of all the Offices at home, 
ne and Treaties abroad, ſo that all Affairs went 
as he directed them. He ir ſeems became ſoon 
obnoxions to Parliaments, and therefore he try%d 
but one during bis Miniſtry, where the Sup: 
ply was granted ſo ſcantily, that afterwards he 
choſe rather to raiſe Money by Loans and Be- 
nevolences, than by the free Gift of the Peo- 


Tor his ill Life, that he grew to be a Diſgrace 
to his Profeſſions for he not only ſerved the 
King, but alfo ſhared with him in his Pleaſures, 
which was unhappy to him, for he was ſpoiled 
with Venereal Diſtempers. He was firſt made 
Biſhop of Tournay in Flanders, then of Lincoln, 
after that he was promoted to the See of Lor, 
and had both the Abby of St. A/bans, and the 
Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells in Commendam ; the 


upon Foxe s death, he quitted Dareſin, that he 
might take IWinchefter , and beſides all this, the 
King by a ſpecial Grant, gave him power to diſ- 
poſe of all the Ecclefiaſtical Preferments in Eng- 
land; ſo that in effect he was the Pope of this 
other World, as was ſaid anciently of an Arch- 


pied skilfully enough after thoſe Patterns that 
were ſet him at Rome. Being made a Cardi- 


Book l. ſures, and had a great Averfion to Buſineſs, and 


fo was not only eaſy, but aſſiſtant to the King 
in his Pleaſures, and undertook to free him from 


ple in Parliament. He became ſo ſcandalous 


laſt he afterwards exchang'd for Dureſin, and 


biſhop of Camerbury, and no doubt but he co- - 


nal, 


as wy 
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1. and ſetting up a Legatine Court, he fond Book E 
it ft for his Ambition to have the Great Sea 
likewiſe, that there might be no claſhing be- | 
tween thoſe two Juriſdictions.” He had; in on, 
word, all the Qualities neceſſary for a great Mis 
niſter, and all the Vices ordinary in a great Fa- 
wourite. E924 lame 1463 cont 

During this whole Reign, the Dukes of Nor 1 
folk, Father and Son, were Treaſurers, but tliat 
long and ſtrange courſe of Favour in ſo:ticklifh _ 
a Time, turn'd fatally upon the Son, near the 5 
end of the King's Life. But he that was tw 
longeſt and greateſt ſharer: in the King's Favdur © - +» 
was Cherles:Braudon, who from the Degree of cytes © 
a private Gentleman was advanced to the highs Brandon's 
lt Honours. The ftrength of his Body, and ihd nern. 


ment. 


gracefulneſs of his Ferſon,” contributed more to 

his Riſe; than his Dexterity. in Affairs vor the 

Endowments of his Mind: For the greateſt E 

dence he gave of his Underſtanding, was, that 

knowing he was not made for Buſineſs, he did 

not pretend to it; a Temper ſeldom obſerve b 

the Creatures of Favour. The frame and ſtrengtł 

of his Body made him >, 8 Mafter in the Di- 

verſions of that Age, Juſts and Tiltings, and a 

fit Match for the King, or rather a Second to 

him, who delighted mightily in them. His Per- 

ſon was ſo acceptable to the Ladies, that the 

King's Siſter, the Queen Powager of Fance. 

liked him, and by a ſtrange fort of making -Lave,' © 
prefix d him a time for gaining her Conſent to 

marry him; and aſſured him, if that he did not 

preyail within that time, he might for ever de · 

ipair. She marry'd him in Fance, and the King 

after a ſne of ſome Diſpleaſure, was pacify d 

and continued his Favours ta him, not only. du- 

us his Siſters. Lede, buy 9 the ldd, and f 

p : | a 
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Book I. all the Revolutions of the Court that followed; 
www in which every Migiſter fell by turns, he till 
enjoyed. his ſhare in the King's and Af- 
fettion ; 8o much happier it proved to be loy'd, 
than tuſted by him. 510 wir He: ond 
- TheKing deny'd himfelf none of thoſe Plea: 
ſures, that are as much legitimated in Courts, as 
they are condemned . elſewhere; but yet he de- 
clared no Miſtriſs, but Elizabeth Blunt, and 
owned no Iſſue, but a Son he had by her, whom 
he: afterwards made Duke of Richmond. He 
The King's took great care never to embroil himſelf with 
wage of his his Parliaments, and he met with no Oppoſition 
Parham” in any, except in that one, which was during 
Cardinal Wolſey's Miniſtry; in which'800000 J 
being demanded for a War with France, to be 
paid in four Years, the Debate about it roſe v 
high, and not above the half of it was offer, 
fo the Cardinal came into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and defired to hear the Reaſons. of thoſe 
who were againſt — but he was told 
that it was againſt their Orders to ſpeak to a 
Debate before any that was not of the Houſe: 
He was much dif-fatisfy'd at this, and caſt the 
blame of it upon Sir Thomas Moor, that was 
Speaker; and after that, he found out other 
means of ſupplying the King without Parlia- 
ments. 6 3938 r ! 
Dre The King had been Educated with more than 
dero ordinary Care: and Learning being then in its 
dawning, after a night of long and groſs Igno- 
Trance, his Father had given Orders that both his 
elder Brother and he ſhould be well Inſtructed 
in matters of Knowledge ; not with any defign 
to make him Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for he 
had made ſmall progreſs, when bis Brother 
bur dy d, being then but Eleven Years old; 


Perhaps 
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of — Education ſo much, that ha was more 
careful to have his Son better Taught; er may 
be he did it to amuſe him, and keep: him fm 
looking too early into Matters of State. The © 
Learning then moſt in Credit among the Cler- | 
ey, was Scholaſtical Divinity, which by'a.fhew 
of Subtilty, did recommend: it ſelf to curious 
| Perſons; and being very ſuitable to a vain and 

contentious Temper, was that which agreed beft 
with his Diſpoſition; and it being likely to 
draw the moſt Flattery from Divines, became 
the chief —— of his Studies, in which he 
ew not only to be Eminent for a Prince, whoſe 
nowledge thoꝰ never fo moderate, will be ad- 
mired by Flatterets as a Prodigy, but he might 
really have paſs d for a Learned Man, had his Qua- 
lity been never ſo mean. He delighted in the puri - 
ty of the Latin Tongue, and underſtood Philoſo- 
phy, and was ſo great a Maſter in Muſick, that 
he compoſed well. He was a bountiful Patron to 
all Learned Men, more particularly to Eraſnus 
and Polydore Virgil, and delighted much in thoſe 
Returns which hungry — uſe to make to li- 
beral Princes; for he loved Flattery cut of me- 
ſure, and particularly to be extolld for his Lear- n Lexra- 
ning and great Underſtanding; and he had enough ing and V. 
of it to have ſurfeited a Man of any Modeſt7; 
for all the World, both at home and abroad, con- 
tended who ſhouid exceed moſt indecently in t- 
ting out his Praiſes. The Clergy carry'd it; for 
as he had merited moſt at their Hands, both by 
his eſpouſing the Intereſts of the Papacy, and by 
his entring the Liſts. wich Luther: So thoſe that 
hop'd to be advanced by thoſe Arts, were as lirtle 
aſhamed in magnifying him our of meaſure, as 
he was in receiving their groſs mm ; 
| | he 
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12 Abzidgment of the Hiſtoꝛy 
Bock Il. The manner of promotion to Biſhopricks and 
22 Abbies-was then the ſame; that had taken place 
Toe manner ever fince the Inveſtitures by the Ring and Staff 
motion of were taken out of the Hands of Princes. Upon a 
siſbop Vacancy, the King ſeiz d en all the Temporall- 

ties, and granted à Licence for an Election, with 
a ſpecial Recommendation of che Perſon; which 
being returrd, the Royal Aſſent was given, and 
it was ſent to Rome, that Bulls might be ex- 
peded, and then the Biſhop. Elect was Conſecra- 
ted: After that, he came to the King, and re- 
nounced every Clauſe in his Bulls that was con- 
trary to the King's Prerogative, or to the Law, 
and ſwore Fealty; and then were the Tempo- 
ralities reſtored. Nor could Bulls be Sued out 
at Rome without a Licence under the Great Seal; 
ſo that the Kings of England had reſerved the 
Power to themſelves, of promoting to Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Benefices, notwithſtanding all the In- 
vations the Popes had made on the Temporal 

| Power of Princes. 2% - DQIICD £ 
A Conteſt The Immunity of Church-men for crimes com- 
de Peclch- mitted by them, till they were firſt degraded by 
aftical Im- the Spirituality, occaſioned the only Conteſt that 
wa. was in the beginning of this Reign between the 
- ++:  - Secular and Eccleſiaſtical Courts. King Henry 
the VII. paſt a Law, that Clerks convict ſhould 
be burnt in the hand. A temporary Law was 
alſo made in the beginning of this Reign. That 
Murderers and Robbers, not being Biſhops, 
Prieſts, nor Deacons, ſhould be denied the Benefit 
of Clergy : but this was to Haſt only till the next 
Parliament, and ſo being not continued by it, the 
1575. Act determined. The Abbot of Winchelcomb 
Preached ſeverely againſt it, as being 22 
the Laws of God, and the Liberties of the Holy 
Church, and ſaid, Thar all who aſſented wa 
| | 2d 
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had faln under the Cenſures of the Church. And Boch 43 
afterwards he publiſhed a Book, to prove that al 
Clerks, even of the lower Orders, were „ 
and could not be judged by the Temporal Courts. 
This being done in Parliament time, the Tem- 
poral Lords, with the Commons, addreſſed to 
the King, 3 to repreſs the Inſolen ee 
of the Clergy. a publick Hearing was a- 
pointed before the King, and all the judges 
r. Standiſh, a Franciſcan, argued againſt the 
Immunity, and proved that the judging Clerks 
had been in all Times practiſed in England; and 
that it was neceſſary for the Peace: and Safety 
of Mankind, that all Criminals ſhould be pu- 
niſhed. The Abbot argued on the other ſide, 
and ſaid, It was contrary to a Decree of the 
Church, and was a Sin in it ſelf. Standiſh an- ; 
ſwered, That all Decrees were not obſerved :: 7 
for notwithſtanding the Decrees for Reſidence, ] 
Biſhops did not reſide at their Cathedrals. And 
ſince no Decree did bind till it was received, this 
concerning Immunity, which was never receiv- 
ed in England, did not bind. After they had 
fully argued the Matter, the Laity were all of 
Opinion that the Fryer was too- hard for the Ab- 
bot, and ſo moved the King that the Biſhops 
might be ordered to make him Preach a Recan- 
tation Sermon. But they refuſed to do it, and 
ſaid, They were bound by their Oaths to main. 
tain his Opinion. Stand;ſh was upon this, much 
hated by the Clergy, but the Matter was let 
fall, yet the Clergy carry'd the Point, for the 
Law was not continu d. e ch 0 l 
Not long after this, an Accident fell out, that 
drew great Conſequences after it. One Richard 
Hun, a Merchant in London, was ſued by his 
Pariſh-Prieſt for 8 Mortuary in N= | 
"XU ouxt, ; : . 


wol L Court, ſo he was adviſed to ſue the Prieſt in the 
temporal Court for a Præmunire, for bringing 
tte King's Subjects before a foreign and illegal 
Court. This incenſed the Clergy ſo much, 
they contrived his Deſtruction: So hearing that 

he had Wick/zffs Bible, he was upon that put 

in the Biſhops — ary e, but . 

Ba impri- ing examined upon ry Articles, he confeſ- 
8 fot ſome things, and ſubmitted himſelf to Mer- 
cy, upon which they ought according to the 
Law, to have injoyned him Penance, and dif- 
charged him, this being his firſt Crime; but he 

could not be prevailed on by the terror of this, 

to let his Suit fall in the Temporal Court; fo 
Murderea, One Night his Neck was broken with an Iron 
Chain, and he was wounded in other Parts 

of his Body, and then knit up in his own 

Girdle, and it was given out that he had hang'd 
himſelf; but the Coroner's Inqueſt by examin- 

ing the Body, and by ſeveral other Evidences, 
and particularly by the Confeſſion of the Sumner, 

ve their Verdict. that he was murder'd by the 

iſhop's Chancelor, Dr. Horſey, and the Sumner, 

and the Bell-ringer. The Spiritual Court pro- 

ceeded againſt the dead Body, and charged Hun 

with all the Hereſy in Wickc!if's Preface to the 

Bible, becauſe that was found in his Poſſeſ- 

aud cor-  fion'; ſo. he was Condemned as an Here- 
— tick, and upon that his Body was burnt. The 
Biſhops of Dureſm and Lincoln, and many Do. 

Cors fitting with the Biſhop of London when he 

gave judgment; ſo that it was looked upon as 
an Act of the whole Clergy: but this produced 

very ill Effects; for the Clergy loſt the Affecti- 

ons of the City to ſuch a degree, that they could 
never recover them: Nor did any one thing dif 
Pole them more than this did, to the entertain: 
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the new Preachers, and to every thing that Book I 
— the reproach of the Church · men, whom 3 
they eſteemed no more their Paſtors, but accoum - 
ted them barbarous Murderers. The Nage went 
ſo high, that the Biſhop of Lonabn 22 
that = was not ſafe in his own Houſe, and 

there were many Hearings before the Council, 
for the Cardinal did all he could to ſtop the 
opreſs of the Matter, hut in vain : For the 
Pio s Chancellor and the Sumner, were Indi- 
rp as Principals in the Murder. In Parliament 
an AQ paſſed reſtoring fun s — but tlie 
Commons ſent up a Bill concerning db Murder 
yet that Was Leid afide by the — — the 
Clergy. were the Majority... The Clergy looked 


on the Oppoſition that Standiſb had made in the Further r. 
Point of their Immunities, as that which gave zg. abour / 


the Riſe to Hun's firſt Suit; fo the Convoca. 
tion cited him to anſwer for his — 
that —_— but he claim'd the King's 

n, fince. he had done nothing but only 
Pleaded i in the King's Name. The © Clergy pre- 
tended they did not proſecute him bor ki his 
Pleading, but for ſome of his Divinity res, 
contrary to the Liberty of the — which 


the King was bound to maintain by his Coro- 
nation Cath: but the Temporal rc the Jadg- 


es, and the Commons, prayed the King alſo to 
maintain the Laws according to his Coronation- 
. and to give Standiſh his — W 
ng upon this being in great perplexity, 
red 5% afterwards Biſhop of Exeter, to de- 
clare upon his Conſcience — Allegiance the truth 
in that matter. His Opinion was againiſt = 
Immunity; ſo another publick Hearing being 
Fg ob ne er iſh was accuſed for — 
5 the Inferiour Orders were not Sur 7 — 
| at 
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Bock I. That their Exemption tas not founded on a Di- 
AY vine Right, but that the Laity night puniſh them; 
Fhat the Canons of the Church did aut bind till 
they were received; and that the ſtudy of the Ca- 
non Lam was uſeleſs. Of theſe he deny'd ſome, 
and juſtify'd other particulars. Vey/ey being re- 
uired to give his Opinion, alledg'd, That the 
— of the Church did only oblige where they 
were received: As the Law of the Celibate of 
the Clergy, received in the Weſt, did not bind 
the Greek Churches, that never received it: 
So the Exemption of. the Clerks not being re- 
ceived” did not bind in Exgland. The Judges 
gave their Opinion next, which was, That thoſe 
who proſecuted Standiſh were all in a Prænu- 
nire. So the Court broke up. But in another 
Hearing, in the preſence of the greateſt part of 
both Houſes of Parliament, the Cardinal ſaid in 
the Name of the Clergy, That tho' they in- 
tended to do nothing againſt the King's Prero- 
gative; yet the Trying of Clerks ſeemed to be 
contrary to the Liberty of the Church, which 
they were bound by their Oaths to maintain. 
So they prayed that the Matter might be re- 
ferred to the Pope. HE 
The King anſwered that he thought Srandfh 
had anſwered them fully: The Biſhop of Vin. 
cheſter ſaid, he would not ſtand to his Opinion 
at his Peril. Standiſb upon that ſaid, What can 
one poor Friar do againſt all the Clergy of Eng- 
land? The Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, Some 
.of the Fathers of the Church had ſuffered Mar- 
tyrdom upon that account; but the Chief-Ju- 
tice replied, That many holy Kings had main» 
tained that Law, and many holy Biſhops had o- 
beyed it. In concluſion, the King declared, That 
he would maintain his Rights, and mg not 
W ubmit 


* 
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Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury deſired fo long time 
might be given, that they might have an Anſwer 
returned from Rome, but that was not granted: 
yet a Temper was found. Horſey was appointed 
to be brought to his Trial for ns Murder, and 
upon his pleading not guilty, no Evidence was 
to be brought, and ſo he was to be diſcharged. 
But upon this it was ſaid, The Judges were more 
concerned to maintain their Juri ſdiction, than to 
do Juſtice upon ſo horrid a Murder; ſo the dif. 
content given by it was raiſed ſo much Higher, 
and the Crime of a few Murderers, was now 
transferred upon the whole Clergy, who had con- 
cerned themſelves ſo much in their Preſervation; 
and this did very much _— the Laity to all 
that was done afterwards, for pulling down the 
Eccleſiaſtical Tyranny. 
This was the only uneaſy Step in this King's 
Reign, till the Suit for his Divorce was Com- 


in the Pope's Intereſts, who ſent. him the com- 


o ö weg "= 


fence of the Popedom an Article in his Leagues 
with other Princes, and Pope Fulius having call'd 
a General Council to the Lateran, in oppoſition 
to that which by Lewis the Tweltth's means was 


cefter and Rocheſter, the Prior of St. JFobn's and 
the Abbor of Hinchelcomb, to repreſent the Church 


Abbots, who aſſumed to themſelves the Title 
ef a Holy and Oecumenical Council, But 


1 no 


mon Complements of Roſes, and ſuch other 
Trifles, by which that See had treated Princes 
lo long, as Children. The King made the De- 


held at Pifa : The King ſent the Biſhops of TWor- * 


of England, thereby to give the greater Autho- 
rity to a pack'd meeting of Italian Biſhops and 
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ſubmit them to the Decrees of the Church, other- Book T. 
wiſe than as his Anceſtors had done. IWarham wow 


* 


The King is 
h addi- 
b Qed to the 
menced. In all other Points he was conſtantly Papacy. 


18 Abzidgment ok the Hiſtozy 
Book I no Complement wrought ſo much on the King's 
' -YV Vanity, as the Title of Defender of the Faith, 

ſent him by Pope Leo, upon the Book which 
he writ againſt : Luther concerning the Sacra - 
ments. 75:4 E 7 
-::4-43; The Cardinal drew upon himſelf the hatred of 
' Wofey in- the Clergy, by a Bull which impowered him to 
rencs © © Viſit all the Monaſteries of England; and to 
Clergy, Diſpence with all the Laws of the Church for a 
Year. He allo gave out, that he intended to 
Reform the Clergy, though he forgot that which. 
ought to be the firſt Step of all thoſe who pre- 
tend to Reform others; for none could be worle 
than himſelf was. He lived in great Luxury, 
and in an inſolent Affectation ot the higheſt State 
poflible; many of his Domeſticks being Men of 
the firſt Rank. He intended to ſuppreſs many 
Monaſteries, and thought the beſt way for do- 
ing it with the leaſt Scandal, was firſt to Viſie 
them, and ſo to expoſe their Corruptions : But 
he was afterwards diverted from this; yet 
the Deſign which he laid, being communicated 
to Cromwel, that was then his Secretary, it 
was put in practice toward the end of this 
1 , When the Monaſteries were all ſuppreſ- 

h ed. 8 1 
ung of Cn. The Convocations were of two forts; ſome 
vocatious. Were Summon'd by the King, when Parliaments 

were call'd, as is in uſe to this Day; only the 
| | King did not then prefix a Day, but left that to 
=_ the Arch-Biſhops. Others were call'd by the 
Arch-Biſhops, and were Provincial Synods, of 

which there were but few. The Cardinal pre- 

tended, that the Summoning all Convocations 

belong d to him, as Legate; ſo that when Ha. 

ham had call'd one, he diſſolvd it after it was 

3522, met, and- Summon'd it of new, In that Con- 
5 Vocation, 


dent for the future; . tho' the Grant they made, 


N 
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vocation, a great Supply was granted to the Book L 

King, of halt a Year's Rent of all Beneftices, Wo : 
ayable in five Years, for aſſiſting him in his 

Wars with France and Scotland. This was much 

oppoſed by the Cardinal's Enemies, but it was 

agreed to at laſt, a Proviſo being ma qe, that 

ſuch a heavy Tax ſhould never be made a Prece- 


was more likely to become a Precedent, than 
this Proviſo to be a Security for the time to 
COME. & TED 16 

This increaſed the Averſion the Clergy had to 
the Cardinal: The Monks were more parricu- - 
larly incens d; for they ſaw he was reſqlved to 
ſuppreſs their Foundations, and convert them to 
other uſes. | übt - His 

In the Days of King Edgar, moſt of the Ca- The Swe of. 
thedrals of England were poſſeſſed by Secular geries,. . | 
Prieſts, who were generally marry'd; but Dan- 4 
ſian and ſome other Monks took advantage 9 
from the Vices of that Prince, to perſuade him — 
to make Compenſation for them; and as he 
made Laws, in which he declared what Com- 
penſations were to be made for Sins, both 
by the Rich and Poor; fo, it ſeems, he thought 
the Founding of Monaſteries was the fitteſt 
Compenſation for a King; and he turn'd out all 
the married Prieſts, and put Monks in their 
ſtead. From that time the Credit and Wealth 
of Monaſtick Orders continu'd to increaſe for ſe- 
veral Ages, till the Begging Orders ſucceeded 
in the eſteem of the World, to the place which 
the Monks formerly had; for they decreas'd as 
much in true worth, as the falſe appearances 
of it had now rais'd their Revenues. They were 
not only ignorant themſelves, but very jealovs 
of the progreſs Learning was making: For Eraſ- 

„ e 
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20 Abzidgment of the Hiſtozy - 
| Book I. zus, and the other Reſtorers of it, treating them 
u with much ſcorn, they look d on the encreaſe of 
it, as that which would much leſſen them; and 
ſo not only did not contribute to it, but rather 
detracted from it, as that which would make 
way for Hereſy. 8 | ke 
- Cara. wot- The Cardinal deſigned two noble Foundations, 
/cy fuppie- the one at Oxford, and the other at Ipſwich, the 
* place of his Birth, both for the encouragement 
of the Learned, and the inſtruQion of Youth; 
and for that end he procured a Bull for ſuppreſ- 
| ſing divers Monaſteries, which being executed, 
their Lands by Law fell to the King; and there- 
upon the Cardinal took out Grants of them, and 
endowed his Colledges with them. 
But we ſhall next conſider the ſtate of Religi- 
| on in England. From the days of Wickkff there 
| The growth Were many that differed from the Doctrines com- 
/ of Wickbffs monly received. He writ many Books that gave 
| Dodrine. great Offence to the Clergy, yet being powerful- 
ly ſupported by the Duke of Lancaſter, they 
could not have their revenge during his Life; 
but he was after his Death-condemned, and his 
Body was raiſed and burnt. The Bible which 
he tranſlated into Exgliſb, with the Preface which 
he ſet before it, produced the greateſt effects. 
In it he reflected on the ill Lives of the Clergy, 
and condemned the Worthip of Saints and Ima-. 
2s, and the corporal Preſence of Chriſt in the 
Sacrament z but the moſt criminal part was, the 
exhorting all People to read the Scriptures; 
where the Teſtimonies againſt thoſe Corrupti- 
ons were ſuch, that there was no way to deal 
with them but to ſilence them. His Followers 
were net Men of Letters, but being wroughr on 
by the eaſy Convittion of plain Senſe, were by 
them determined in their Perſuafions. They did 
| not 
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not ſpread them, but to their particular Confi 


and did deliver them after Conviction to the 
Secular Arm, that is, to the Ere. 


were Excommunicated for it, Baniſhment and 
Fines, with ſome Incapacities, were the higheſt 
Severities, even upon the greateſt Provocations. 
But as the Church grew corrupted in other things, 
ſo a Cruel Spirit being generally the Mark of all 


fell under the Influences of it; and from the 
Days of the riſe of the Albigenſes, the Severi- 


ny other Cruelties, were by the means of the 


the other parts of 


all Magiftrates under the pains of Forfeiture 


reſemblance to everlaſting Burnings in Hell; ſo 
they damned the Souls of the Hereticks, and 
burnt their Bodies; but the Execution of the 
former part of the Sentence was not in their 
power, as the latter part was. The Canons of 
that Council being received in England, thè Pro- 


the Common Law, and a Writ for burning them 
was iſſued out upon their Conviction. But ſpe- 
clal Statutes were afterwards made : The firſt 


ill Prieſts, of whatſoever Religion they are, they 


ties of the Inquiſition, and Burnings, with ma- 


Dominicans ſet up, firſt in France, and then in 


urope. A Dectee'was alſo 
made in the Council of the Lateran, requiring 


and Depoſition, to extirpate Hereticks. Burn 


ing agreed beſt with their Cruelty, as being the 
moſt terrible ſort of Death, and bearing ſome 


ceedings againſt Hereticks grew to be a. part of 
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wat. * 


not form themſelves into a Body, but were con- Book I. 
tented to hold their Opinions ſecretly, and did Wor 


dents. The Clergy ſought them out every Where, 


In the Primitive Church, .all cruel Proceed- The cruelty 
ings upon the account of Hereſy, were condemn **cirrey- 
ed; ſo that the Biſhops who accuſed ſome He- 
reticks, upon which they were put to Death, 


C 3 under 
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Book I. under Richard the Second, was only agreed to 
by the Lords; and without its being conſented to 
Leys may by the Commons, the King aſſented to it; yet 
againſt He- all the Severity in it was no more, than that 
reucks Writs ſhould go out to the Sheriffs to hold He- 

reticks in Priſon, till they ſhould be Judged by 
the Laws of the Church. The Preamble of the 
Law ſays, They were very numerous, that 
4 they had a peculiar Habit, that they Preach'd 
6 in many Churches, and other Places, againſt 
6: the Faith, and refuſed to ſubmir to the Cen- 
% ſures of the Church, This was ſent with the 
other Acts according to the Cuſtom of that Time, 
to all the Sheriffs of England to be proclaim'd by 
them ; bur the Year following in the next Parlia- 
ment, the Commons complain'd that that A& 
was publiſhed, to which they had never conſen- 
ted; ſo an Act paſſed declaring the former null; 
yet this was ſuppreſsd, and the former was ffill 
eſteem'd a good Law. | 
When Henry the Fourth came to the Crown, 
he owing it in great meaſure to the help of the 
Clergy, paſſed an AQ againſt all that Preach'd 
withour the Biſhop's Licence, or againſt the 
Faith; and it was Enacted, That all Tranſgreſ- 
ſors of that ſort, ſhould be Impriſoned, and 
within three Months be brought to a Tryal : If 
upon Conviction they offer'd to Abjure, and 
were not Relapſes, they were to be Imprifaned 
and Fined at pleaſure ; and if they refus'd to Ab- 
jure, or were Relapſes, they were to be deli- 
verd to the Secular Arm, and the Magiſtrates 
were to burn them in ſome publick place. But 
tho' by this Statute no mention is made of ſend- 
ing out a Writ for Execution; yet that continu'd 
{till to be practiſed: and that ſame Year Sautre. 
a Prieſt being condemned as a Relapſe, and de- 
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graded by Arundell, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Book 1 
2 Writ was Iſſued out for it, in which, Burning 
is called the Common Puniſhment, which related - »* 1 
to the Cuſtoms of other Nations: For this was £48 | 
the firſt Inſtance of that kind in England. In the 
beginning of Henry the Fifth's Reign, there was & 
a Conſpiracy againſt the King diſcovered, (tho' o- | _ 
thers that lived not long aſter, ſay it was only pre 
tended and contrived by the Clergy) of Old- Caſtle | 3 
and ſome other of Wickelrff's Followers then 
callꝰ'd Lollards; upon which many were condem- 
ned both for Treaſon-and Hereſy, who were firſt 
hanged and then burnt ; and a Law tollow'd, thar 
the Lo//ards ſhould forfeit all that they held in 
Fee ſimple, as well as their Goods and Chattels 
to the King, and all Sheriffs and Magiſtrates 
were required to rake an Oath, to deſtroy all He- 3 
reſies and Lollardies, and to aſſiſt the Ordinarics 
in their Proceedings againſt them. Vet the Cler- | 
gy making ill uſe of theſe Laws, and vexing all 
People that gave them any Offence, with long 
Impriſonments ; the Judges interpoſed and exa- 
mined the Grounds of their Commirmeats, and 
as they ſaw- cauſe, Bailed; or Diſcharged the 
Priſoners ; and took upon them to declare, what 
Opinions were Hercſics by Law, and what were 
not. Thus the People {ought for Shelter, under 
their Protection, and found more Mercy at the 
hands' of Common Lawyers, than from them 
who ought to have been the Paſtors of their Souls, 
and the Publiſhers of the moſt Mercitul Religi- 
on that ever was. i 25 te 
In the beginning of this Reign, there were ſe- Tie profe- J 
veral Perſons brought into the Biſhops Courts 5399, be. 
for Hereſy, before Warham. Forty eight wete tore 1. 
accuſed: But of theſe, forty three Abjured, 
nyenty ſeven Men, and ſixteen Women, moſt ot 
| | * 4 them 
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24 Abꝛidgment ok the Hiſtow 
Book I. them being of Texterden ; and five of them, four 
Men, and one Woman, were condemn'd; ſome as 
| obſtinate Herericks, and others as Relapſes : And 
againſt the common Ties of Nature, the Woman's 
_ . * Husband,and her two Sons, were brought witneſſes 
aaggainſt her. Upon their Conviction, a Certifi- 

cate was made by the Arch · biſhop to the Chance 

ry; Upon which, ſince there is no Pardon upon 

Record, the Writs for Burning them muſt have 

gone out in courſe, and the Execution of them 

1s little to be doubted; for the Clergy were ſel- 
dom guilty of much Mercy in ſuch Caſes, ha- 
ving diveſted themſelves of all Bowels, as the 
Dregs of unmortify'd Nature. The Articles ob- 
jected to them were, That they believ'd that in 
the Euchariſt, there was nothing but material 
Bread ; That the Sacraments of Baptiſm, Con- 
firmarion, Conteſſion, Matrimony, and extream 
Undtion, were nefther neceſſary, nor profitable; 
That Prieſis had no more Power than Laymen; 
That Pilgtimages were not meritorious, and that 
the Money and Labour ſpent in them, were 
ſpent in vain ; That Images ought not to be 
orſhipped, and that they were only Stocks and 
Stones; That Prayers ought not to be made to 
Saints, but only to God; That there was no 
Virtue in Holy-water, or Holy-bread. T hoſe 
who Abjured, did Swear to diſcover them all 
held thoſe Errors, or were ſuſpeQted of them 
and they were enjoyn'd to carry a Faggot in Pro- 
ceſhon, and to wear on their Cloaths the Re- 
preſentation of one in Flames, as a publick Con- 
feſſion that they had deſerv'd to be burnt. There 
were alſo Four in London that Abjured almoſt 
the ſame Opinions, and Fox ſays, that fix were 
burtit in Smit hfield, who might be perhaps thoſe 
whom Warham had condemn'd ; for there is no 
ers hs | mention 
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mention of any that were condemned, in the Re- Book . 


6 


giſters of London. By all- this it will appear. 
that many in this Nation were prepared to receive 


thoſe Doctrines, which were afterwards Preach'd 


by the Reformation, even before Luther began 


firſt to oppoſe Indulgences. 


that follow'd. hetween him and his Followers 


and the Church of Rome; in which, it the Cor- 


ruptions and Cruelties of the Clergy had not 
been ſo viſible and ſcandalous, ſo ſmall a matter 
could not haye produced ſuch 2 Revolution; 
but any Crifis will put ill Humours in Fermen- 
tation. , 


The Biſhops. were groſly ignorant ; | they. mY 5 
dom reſided in their Dioceſſes, except it had been 


to Riot it at high Feſtivals; and all the Effect 
their Reſidence could have, was to corrupt othets, 
by their ill Example. They follow'd the Court 
of Princes, and aſpired to the greateſt Offices. 


The Abbots and Monks were wholly given up 


to Luxury and Idleneſs; and the unmarry'd State, 
both of the Seculars, and Regulars, gave infi- 
nite Scandal to the World; for it appear d, that 


the reſtraining them from having Wives of their 


own, made them conclude that they had a right 
to all other Mens. The Inferiour Clergy were 
no better; and not having places of retteat to 


cConceal their Vices in, as the Monks had, they be- 
came more publ ick. In ſum, all Ranks of Church 
men were ſo univerſally deſpiſed, and hated, 


that the World was very apt to be poſſeſs d with 


prejudice againſt their Doarines, for the ſake. 


of the Men, whoſe Intereſt it was to ſupport 


them: And the Worſhip of God was ſo * 
. 8 = 88 wit 


1 1 


wr | 74 witty . 
The Riſe and Progreſs of his Doctrine are well ru. pro- 


known ; the Scandalous extolling of Indulgences ref ot L- 


gave the firſt occaſion to all that Contradiction gen 
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Book I. with much groſs Superſtition, that without 
we great"enquiries, all Men were eaſily convinced, 


that the Church ſtood in great need of a Refor. 
mation. This was much increasd when the 
Books of the Fathers began to be read, in which 
the difference between the former and latter Ages 


of the Church, did very evidently appear. They 


found that a blind Superſtition came firft in the 


- 
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room of true Piety; and when by its means the 
Wealth and Intereſt of the Clergy was highly ad- 


-vanced; the Popes had upon that eſtabliſh'd 


their Tyranny ; under which, not only the mean 
er People, but even the crowned Heads, had 
Jong groan'd. All theſe things concyrred to make 
way for the Advancement of the Reformation: 


And ſo the Books of the Germans being brouglit 


into Eng/and, and Tranſlated, many were pre- 


voailed on by them. Upon this, a hor Perſecuti- 


on, which is always the Foundation on which a | 
Vicious Clergy ſet up their Reſt, was vigorouſly 


ſet on foot, to ſuch a Degree, that Six Men and 


Women were burnt in Coventry in Paſſion week, 


only for teaching their Children, the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in 
Engliſh. Great Numbers were every whete 
brought into the Bifhop's Courts; of whom ſome 
were burnt, but the greater part Abjure l. 
The King laid hold on this Occaſion, to be- 
come the Church's Champion, and wrote againſt 
Luther, as was formerly told. His Book, be- 
ſicles the Title of Defender of the Faith, drew up- 
on him all that Flattery could invent to extol it, 


yet Luther not daunted with ſuch an Antagoniſt, 


bur rather proud of it, anſwered it, and treated 
him as much below the Reſpect that was due to 
a King, as his Flarterers had raiſed him above it. 
Iindal's Tranſlation of the New Teſtament bo 

One 
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ſome Notes added to it, drew a ſevere Condem- Book L. 
nation from the Clergy, there being nothing in x 
which they were more concern d, than to keep 
the People unacquainted with that Book. Sir 7 
Thomas More ſeconded the King, and imploy'd 
his Pen in the Service of the Clergy, but mixd 
too much Gall with his Ink. The Cardinal's 
Behaviour in this matter wis unaccountable; for 
he not only aQed nothing againſt the new Preach- 
ers; but when ſome Biſhops moved for a Viſita- 
tion of the Univerfities, upon a report of the 
ſpreading of Hereſy in them, he ſtop'd it; yer 
afterwards he call'd a Meeting of ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops, Abbots and Divines, before whom, two 
Preachers, Bilney and Arthur, were brought, and 
Articles of Hereſy being objected to them, and 
proved by Witneſſes, they for a while ſeem'd 
reſoly'd to ſeal their DoQtines with their Blood; 
but what through Fear, what through Perſwaſi⸗- 
on, they were prevail'd on (firſt Arthur, and 
Bilney five Days after) to Abjure; but tho Bik 
ney was à Relapſe, am the Cardinal was gentle 
to him, and Tonfta/ Biſhop of London 222 
him Penance, and diſcharg'd him. So much may 4 
ſuffice to ſhew the Condition of Affairs in Exg- "4 
land both in Church and State, when the Proceſs | 4 
of the King's Divorce was firſt ſet on foot. 
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— Henry the Seventh entred into a firm Alliance The xings 
t with Ferdinand of Spain, and agreed a Match Marriage. 
5 between his Son Prince Arthur, and Katherine 
J- the Infanta of Spain. She came into England 


and was Marry'd in November; but on the fe- 
cond of April after, the Princedy'd. They were 1502. 
not only bedded in Ceremony the Night of the © © 
Marriage, but continu'd till to lodge together; 
and the Prince by ſome indecent Railery gave oc- 
caſion to believe that the Marriage was _— 
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Bock I. mated, which was ſo little doubted, that ſome 
iputed his too early end, to his excels in it. 


not with Child by the late Prince; Women were 


ages, by which the Legitimation of their Iſſue 


that Authority, Upon this, a Marriage follow'd; 


* 2 . / ” 
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After his Death, his younger Brother was not 
Created Prince of Wales, till Ten Months had 
paſt, it being then apparent that the Princeſs was 


alſo {zr about her to wait on her with the Pre- 
caution that is neceſſary in ſuch a Caſe ; ſo that 
it was generally believed that ſhe was no Virgin 
when the Prince dy'd. 1 

Henry the Seventh being unwilling to reſtore ſo 
great a Portion as two hundred thouſand Dackets, 
propos d a ſecend Match for her with his Young- 
er Son Henry. Warhum did then object againſt the 
Lawfulneſs of it; yet Fox, Biſhop of Wrncheſter, 
was for it, and the Opinion of the Pope's Au- 
thority was then ſo well eftabliſh'd, that it was 
thought a Diſpenſation from Rome was ſufficient 
to remove all Objections; ſo one was obtain'd, 
grounded upon a deſire of the two young Per- 
ſons to Marry together for preſerving Peace be- 
tween the Crowns of England and Spain, by 
which the Pepe diſpenſed with it, notwithſtand- 
ing the Princeſs Marriage to Prince Artbur, 
which was (as is ſaid in the Bull) perhaps con- 
ſummated. | 

The Pope was then in War with Letois the 
Twelfth of France, and ſo would refuſe nothing 
to the King of England, being perhaps not un- 
willing that Princes ſhould contract lach Marri- 


2 22 2 


depending on the Pope's Diſpenſation, they 
would be thereby obliged in Intereſt to ſupport 


the Princ: being yet under Age; but the ſame 
Pay in which he came to be of Age, he did by 


ok the Rekozmation, c. 


retracted and annulled his Marriage. 
Henry the Seventh at his Death, charged him 
to break it off intirely, being perhaps apprehen- 
© five of ſucha return of Contuſion upon a con- 
troverted Succeſſion to the Crown, as had been 
during the Wars of the Houſes of Tork and © 
Lancaſter, but upon his Death, Henny the 
Eighth being then Eighteen Years of Age, mar- 
ry'd her: She bore him two Sons, who dy'd 


who liv'd to Reign after him; but after that, the 


unacceptable to the King; ſo all hope of any 
other Iſſue failing, ſeveral Matches were pro- 
poſed for his Daughter; the firſt was with the 
Dauphin; then ſhe was contradted with the Em- 
peror; and after that, a Propoſition was made 
for the King of Scotland; and laſt of all, a Trea- 
ty was made with Francis the Firſt, either for 
himſelf, he being then a Widower, or for his 
ſecond Son, the Duke of Orleans, to be determin'd . 
at his Option; upon which the Biſhop vf Tarbe 
was ſent over Ambaſſador to conclude it: He 
made an Exception that the Marriage was doubt- 
ful, and the Lady not legitimate; which had 
been likewiſe made by the Cortes of Spain, by 
whoſe Advice the Emperour broke the Contract 
upon that very account; ſo that other Princes 
moving Scruples againſt a Marriage with his 
Daughter, the Heir of ſo great a Crown, the 
King began to make ſome himſelf, or rather ro 
publiſh them, for he ſaid afterwards he had them 
ſome Years before. Bah 
Yet the Cardinal's hatred to the Emperour, 
was look d on as one of the ſecret Springs of the 
King's Averſion to his Aunt, which the King 
vindicating 


a Wa 


his Father's Orders, make a proteſtation that he Bock I. 
hs | dd V | _ 


ſoon after they were born: and a Daughter Mary, 1516. 


Queen contrated ſome Diſeaſes that made her tis1 — 
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Bock I. vindicating him in publick, afterwards, did not 
remove: That being conſider'd only as a Court 
| Contrivance. 
The King The King ſeem' d to lay the greateſt weight on 
has fome the Prohibition in the Levitical Law of marrying 
— bis the Brother's Wife, and he being converſant in 
Marriage. Thomas Aguinas's Writings, found that he and 
the other Schoolmen look'd on thoſe Laws as 
Moral, and for ever binding, and that by conſe- 
quence the Pope's Diſpenſation was of no force, 
| no his Authority went not ſo far as to diſpence 
with the Laws of God. All the Biſhops of Ep 
land, Fiſher of Rocheſter only excepted, declard 
under their Hands and Seals, that they judged 
the Marriage unlawful. The ill Conſequences 
of Wars that might follow upon a doubtful Ti- 
tle to the Crown, were alſo much confider'd, or 
at leaſt pretended. It is not probable that the 
engagement of the King's AﬀeCtions to any other 
gave the riſe to all this; for ſo prying a Courtier 
as Wolſey was, would have diſcovered it, and 
not have projected a Marriage with Francis 
Siſter, if he had ſeen the King prepoſſeſſed : It 


is more probable, that the King conceiving him- 


ſelf at the point of being diſcharg'd of his for- 
mer Marriage, gave a free ſcope to his AﬀeRi- 
ons, which upon that came to ſettle on Anne Bol. 
leyn. The King had reaſon enough to expect a 
yy and favourable diſpatch of his buſineſs at 

ome, where Diſpenſations or Divorces in fa- 
vour of Princes uſed to paſs, rather with regard 
to the Merits of the Prince that defired them. 
than of the Cauſe it ſelf. His Alliance ſeem'd 
then neceſſary to the Pope, .whowas at that time 
in Captivity. Nor could the Emperour with 
any good colour oppoſe his Suit, ſince he had 


broken his Contract with his Daughter upon 
the 
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upon he knowl gp he had of that 9 aol 
of the Pope's Llemper, or upon any rromile 
made bins b not certain. The Reaſors gather'd 
by the Canoniſts for annulling the Bull of Diſpen- 
ſation, upon which the Divorce was to follow in 
courſe, were grounded upon ſome falſe ſuggeſti- 
ons in the Bull, and upon the Proteſtation which 
the King had made when he came to be of Age. 
In a word, they were ſuch, that a favourable 
Pope left to himſelf, would have yielded to them 
without any ſcruple. f 

Anne Boleyn was born in the Year 1507, and 
went to France at Seven Years of Age, and re- 
turn'd Twelve Years after to Exgland. She was 
much admired in both Courts, and c@yginu'd to 
live without any Blemiſh till her rtunate 
Fall gave occaſion to ſome malicious Writers to 
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defame her in all the parts of her Life : She was 


3 


the account of the doubtfulneſs of the Mar- Book K 


— 4 1 | 0 NPD 
The Cardinal had alſo given him full Aſſu - 
rances of a good Anſwer from Rome; Whether 


t more beautiful than graceful, and more chearful 

- chan diſcreet. She wanted none of the Charme 
6 of Wit or Perſon, and muſt have had extraordi- 

: nary AttraQtives, fince ſhe could ſo long manage 

/. ſuch a King's Affection, in which her being with 

2 Child ſoon after the Marriage, ſhews that in, 
tte whole courſe of Seven Years ſhe kept him at 

8 a due diſtance. Upon her coming to England, 

d the Lord Perrcy being then a Domeſtick of the 
Cardinals, made love to her, and went ſo far as 

3 Wl to engage himſelf ſome. way to marry, her, and 

e dhat being entertain'd ky her, ſhews ſhe had than 

f. no aſpirings to the Crown. But the Cardinal 

4 having underſtood ſomewhat of the King's, ſecret _ 
n Imentions, did ſo threaten him, that he made 


him, 


27761 


32 
Bock I. 
eager 


1527. 
And applies 
to the Pope, 
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him, tho? not without great difficulty, break off 
his Addreffes to her. 33 
- Knight, then Secretary of State, was ſent to 
Rome to prepare the Pope in the matter; and the 
Family of the Caſſali having much of the Pope's 
Favour, they were likewiſe imploy'd to pro- 


mote it. To Gregory Caſſali did the Cardinal 


1528, 


Who was 
very fayou- 
1 able. 


ſend a large Diſpatch, ſetting forth all the Rea- 
ſons' both in Conſcience and Policy, for obtain- 
ing a Commiſſion to himſelf to judge the Affair. 
Great Promiſes were made in the-King's Name, 
both for publick and private Services, and no- 
_ was forgot that was likely to work either 
on the Pope, or thoſe Cardinals that had the 


greateſt Credit about him. Knight made ap. 
plication to the Pope in the ſecreteſt manner he 
could, and had 2 very favourable Anſwer ; for 
the Pope promiſed frankly to diſſolve the Mar- 

riage : Mt another Promiſe being exacted of 
him in tif Emperour's Name, not to proceed in 


that Affair, he was reduced to great ſtraits ; not 
ſo much out of regard to his Promiſes, (for he 
had ſo engaged himſelf, that it was unavoidable 
for him to break one) as to his Intereſts; he was 
then at the Emperour's mercy, ſo he was in fear 
of offending him; yet he both hated him, and 
was diſtruſtful of him, and had no mind to loſe 
the King of England; therefore he ſtudy'd to 
gain time, and promiſed that if the King would 
have a little patience, he ſhould not only have 
that which he asked, but every thing that was 

in his Power to grant. | 
The Cardinal Sanctorum quatuor made ſome 
Scruples concerning the Ball that was demand- 
ed, till he had raiſed his price, and got a great 
Preſent, and then the Pope figned boriFa Com- 
miſſion for Wolſey to try the Cauſe, and judge 
; V1 
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33 


in it, and alſo a Diſpenſation, and put them in Book I. 
Knights Hands; but with Tears prayed him 


that there might be no proceedings upon them, 
till the Emperour were put out of a capaci- 


ty of executing his Revenge upon him, and 


whenever that was done he would own this act of 
Tuſtice which he did in the King's favour. For 
tho? the Pope on publick Occaſions uſed to talk 
in the Language of one that pretended to be St. 
Peter's Succeſſor; yet in private Treaties he 
minded nothing but his own Security, and the 


Intereſts of his Family. And being a very crat- _. 


ty Man, he propoſed an Expedient, which it the 
King had followed, it had pur aquicker. and ea- 
fier end to the Proceſs. He found his ſending 


Bulls, or a Legate to England, would become 


publick, and draw the Emperour upon him, and 
muſt admit of delays and be full of danger ; there- 
fore he propoſed, it the King was fatisfy'd inhis 
own Conſcience, in which he believed no. Do- 
Ctor could reſolve him better than himſelf, then 
he might without more noiſe make judgment 
be given in England; and upon that marry ano- 
ther Wife, and ſend over to Rome for a Confr- 


mation; which would be the more eaſily grant- - 
ed, if the thing were once done. This the Pope 


deſired might be repreſented to the King as the 
Advice of the Cardinals, and not as his own. 
But the King's Counſellors thought this more 
dangerous than the way of a Proceſs; for if up- 
on the King's ſecond Marriage, a Confirmation 
ſhould he denyed, then the Right of Succeſſion 
by it, would be ſtill very doubtful, fo they would 
not venture on it. Hh 

The pe was at this time diftaſted with Car- 
dinal Wo!/ey; for he underſtood, that during his 
Captivity, he had been in an Intrigue, to get 
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' Book l. himſelf choſen Vicar of the Papacy, and was to 
have fate at Avignon, which might have pro 
1528. duced a new Schiſm. Staphileus, Dean of the 


Rota, being then in Exgland, was wrought on by 
the promiſe of a Biſhoprick, and a Recommers 
dation to a Cardinals Hat, to promote the King's 
Affair; and by him the Cardinal wrote to the 
Pope, in a moſt earneſt ſtrain, for à diſpatch in 
this buſineſs ; and he deſired, that an indifferent 
and tractable Cardinal might be ſent over, with 
a full Commiſſion to joyn with him, and to judge 
the Matter; propoſing to the King's Ambaſſadors, 
Campegio as the firteſt Man; when a Legate 
ſhould be named, he ordered Preſents to be 
made him, and that they would haſten his dif. 

atch, and take care that the Commiſſion ſhould 

e full. But upon the arrival of the Couriers, 
that were ſent from Rome, Gardiner, the Car- 
dinal's Secretary, and Fox, the King's Almoner, 
the one a Canoniſt, and the other a Divine, were 
ſent thither with Letters, both from the King 
and Cardinal, to the Pope, and they carried Or- 
ders (that were like to be more effectual than a- 
ny Arguments they could offer) to make great 
Preſents to the Cardinals. They carried with 
them the Draught of a Bull, containing all the 
Clauſes could be invented, ro make the Matter 
{ure ; one Clauſe was to declare the Iſſue of the 
Marriage good, as being begotten bona fide, 
which was perhaps put in to make the Queen 
more eaſy, ſince by that it appeared, that her 

Daughter ſhould not ſuffer, which fvay ſoever 
the Matter went. 

The Cardinal in his Letters to Caſſali, offered 
to take the blame on his own Soul, it the Pope 
would grant this Bull; and with an Earneſtnels, 
as hzarty and warm, as can be expreſſed in 

Words, 
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Words, he preſſed the thing, and added, That Bogk - 
he 2 that if the Pope cominu'd inexo- wwe 
rable 


, the King would proceed another way. 


Theſe Treaties - had ſuch Effects, that Cam. „ 
Peg 10 was declared Legate, and ordered to 80 for 8 wo 


England, and joyn in Commiſhon with Wolſey B 
for judging this Matter. Campegio was Bi 
of Salisbury; and having a Son whom he intend- 
ed to advance, was no doubt a tractable Man; 
but to raiſe his price the higher, he moyed ma- 
ny Scruples, and ſeemed to enter upon this Em- 
ployment with great fear and ayerſion. Wolſey, 
who knew his Temper, preſt him vehemently to 
make all the haſte he could, and gave him the 


Aſſurance of great Rewards from the King: For 


whatever was to be. made uſe of publickly for 
Forms ſake, theſe were the effectual Arguments 
that were molt likely to conyince a Man of his 
Temper : In which Wo//ey was ſo fincere, that 
in a Letter he wrote to him, that of a god Cong 
ſcience, being put among other Motives to per- 
{wade him, in the firſt Draught, the Cardinal 
ſtruck it out, as knowing how little it would ſig- 
nity. Campegzo ſet out from Rome, and carried 
with him a Decretal Bull, for annulling the Mar- 
riage, which was truſted to him, and he was 
authoriz d to ſhew it to the King and Wolſey; 
but was required not to give it out of his Hands 
to either of them. At this time Wo//ey was ta- 
ken with the Sweating-Sickneſs, which then 
raged in England; and by a Complement which 
both the King and Anne Boleyn writ him, on the 
lame piece of Paper, it appears he was then 
privy to the King's Deſign of marrying her, and 
intending to advance himſelt yet higher, by bis 
merits, in procuring her the Crown. | 
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+. 
Book IJ. This Year he ſettled his two great Colledges; 
* and finding both the King and People much 
1528. 


Churches, which the Pope was not willing to 


- Cumpezio. In Ocfober, Campegio came into England; and 
comes into ' after the firſt Complements were over, he firſt 


Auglaud. 


poſition to it; but Gardiner told him, it was ne- 


it, was added to the Legates Commiſſion. 


. JeQtions that were made againſt ſome defects in 
zrhe Bull, tho' it did not ſeem probable, that in 
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pleaſed with his converting ſome Monaſteries to 
ſuch uſes, he intended to ſuppreſs more, and to 
convert them to Biſhopricks, - and Cathedral 


grant, the Religious Orders making great Op- 
eſſary, and muſt be done; ſo a power for doing 
Act this time, the Queen engaged the Empe- 


ror to eſpouſe her Intereſts, wifich he did the 
more willingly, becauſe the King was then in 


the Intereſts of France; and to help her Haß 


neſs, a Breve was either found, or forged, (the 
laſt is more probable) of the ſame date with the 
Bull, that Diſpenſed with her Marriage: But 
with ſtronger Clauſes in it, to anſwer thoſe Ob- 


the ſame Day, a Bull and a Breve would have 
been granted for the ſame thing, in ſuch different 
ſtrains. The moſt confiderable Variation was, 
That whereas the Bull did only ſuppoſe, that the 
Queen's Marriage with Prince Arthur, was per- 
haps Conſummated; the Breve did ſuppoſe it ab- 
ſolutely, without a perhaps. This was thought 
to prejudice the Queen's Cauſe as much, as the 
Suſpicion of the Forgery did blemiſh her A- 
gents. | | 5 4 


adviſed the King to give over the Proſecution of 
his Suit; and then counſelled the Queen in the 
' Pope's Name, to enter into a Religious Life, 
and make Vows ; but both were in vain ; and 
he by affecting an Impartiality, almoſt on 
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fides. But he in great meaſure pacifyed the Book 1-: 
King, when he ſhewed the King the Bull he had vo 
brought over for annulling the Marriage; yet he 1528. 
would not part with it out of his Hands, neither. 
to the King, nor the Cardinal; upon which, 
great Inſtances were made at Rome, that Campe 
gio might be order d to ſhew it to ſome of the 
King's Counſellors, and to go on and end the 
buſineſs, otherwiſe Wo!lſey would be ruin d, and 
England loſt : Let all this did not prevail on the 
crafty Pope, who knew it was intended once to 
have the Bull out of Campegio s Hands, and then 
the King would leave him to the Emperour's In- 
dignation : But rho” he pc ſitively refuted to grant 
that, yet he ſaid; he left the Legates in England 
free to judge as they ſaw Cauſe, and promiſed 
that he would confirm their Sentence. 5 
The Imperial iſts at Rome preſſed him hard, to 
inhibit the Legates, and to recal the Cauſe that 
it might be Heard before the Conſiſtory. The 
Pope declined this Motich; and to mollify the _ 
King, he ſent Campana, one of his Bed-Chamber, en ar. 
over to England, with Complements too high a” Sax 
gain much Credit: He aſſured the King, chat the 
Pope would do for him all he could, not only 
in Juſtice and Equity, but in the fulneſs of bis. 
Power : And that tho he had reaſon to be very 
apprehenſive of the Emperoui's Reſentments, yet 
that did not divert him from his Zeal for the 
King's Service; for it his reſigning the Popedom, 
4 would advance. it, ir ſhould not ftick at that. 
+ Wl ie alſo was ordered to require the Legates, to put 
: cl = ſpeedy end to the buſineſs; bur his ſecret In- 
ws ſtructions to Campeg io were ot another {train ; he 
charged him to burn the Bull, and to draw out the 
matter by all the delays he could invent. Sir 
Ml Lancis Erian, and Peter 3 were diſpatched 
N 3 "Mn 
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Book I. to Rome, with new Propoſitions, to try, whether 


- 
— 


1528. 


The Tope 


if both the King and Queen took Religious 
Vows, fo that their Marriage were upon that 
annulled, the Pope would engage to diſ- 


pence with the King's Vow, or grant him à Li- 


cence for having two Wives. Wolſey alſo offer d 
in the King's Name, to ſettle a Pay for 2000 
Men, that ſhould be a Guard to the Pope, and 
ro procure 4 Reſtitution of ſome of his Towns, 
on which the Venerans had ſeized. But the Pope 
did not care to have his Guards payed by other 
Princes; which he looked on as a putting himſelf 
in their Hands. He was in fear of every thing 
that might bring a new Calamity upon him; and 
was now reſolved to unite himfelf firmly with 
the Emperour, by whoſe means only, he hoped 
to re-eſtabliſh his Family at Florence, and ever 


refolv'd to after this, all the uſe he made of the King's ear- 


unite with 
rhe Empe- 
rour. 


neſtneſs in his Divorce, was only, to draw in the 
Emperour to his Intereſts, on the better Terms. 
The Emperour alſo wat then preſſing him hard, for 
a General Council; of which, beſides the averſi- 
on that the Court of Rome had to it, he had par. 
ticular reaſon to be afraid; for being a Baſtard, 
he was threatned with Depoſition as' uncapable, 
by the Canons of the Church, to hold ſuch a 
Dignity. The Pope propoſed a Journey incognito, 
to Spain, and deſired Wolſey to go with him, for 
obtaining a General Peace. But in ſecret, he 
was making up with the Emperour, and gave his 


Agents Aſſurances, that tho the Legates gave Sen- 


1529. 


tence he would not confirm it. So the King's Cor- 

reſpondents at Rome, wrote to him, to ſer on the 

War more vigorouſly againſt the Emperour, for 

he could expect nothing at Rome, unleſs the 
Emperour's Affairs declined. 3 

The Pope went on cajoling thoſe the King ſent 
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over, and gave new Aſſurances, that tho he Book I. 
would not grant 2 Bull, by which the Divorce www 
ſhould be immediately his own Act; yet he 1529. 
would confirm the Legates Sentence; fo he re- 1 
ſolved to caſt the Load wholly upon them: He 


ſaid, if he did it himſelf, a Council would be 


called by the Emperour's means, in which, his 
Bull would be annulled, and himſelf depoſed, 
which would bring on a new Confuſion; and 
that, conſidering the footing . Hereſy had got, 
would ruin the Church. The Pope inclined 
more to the Diſſolving the Marriage, by the 
Queen's taking Vows, as that which could be 
beſt defended ; bur the Cardinal gave him notice, 
that the Queen would never be brought to thar, 
unleſs her Nephews adviſed it. 

At this time the Pope was taken ſuddenly ill, The Pope's 
and fell into a great Sickneſs; upon which the 
Imperialiſts began to prepare for a Conclave ; 
But Farneſe, and the Cardinal of Mantua o 
poſed them, and ſcemed to have inclination for 
Wolſey. Whom, as his Correſpondents wrote to 
him, they reverenced as a Derry. Upon this, he 
ſent a Courier to Gardiner, then on his way to 
Rome, with large Directions, how ro manage 
the Election; it was reckoned, that the King of 
France, joyning heartily with the King, of 
which he ſeemed confident z there were only fix 
Cardinals wanting, to make the Election ſure, 
and beſides Sums of Money, and other Rewards, 
that were to be diſtribured among them; he 
was to give them aſſurance, that the Cardinals 
Preferments ſhould be divided among them. 
Theſe were the ſecret Methods of attaining that 
Chair: And indeed it would puzzle a Man of 
an ordinary degree of Credulity, to think, Thar 
one choſen by ſuch means, could be Chrift's Vi- 
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Bock I. car, and the infallible Judge of Controverſies. 
A Bur the Pope's Recovery, put an end to thoſe In- 
1529. trigues, which yet were ſoon after revived, by a 
: long and dangerous Relapſe. Then great pains 

was taken to gain many Cardinals to favour the 
King's Cauſe; and many Precedents were found 
of Divorces, granted in favour of Princes, upon 
much ſlighter grounds. But the Imperialiſts 
were ſo ſtrong at Rome, that they could not 
hope to prevail, if the Emperour was not firſt 
gained; ſo there was a ſecret Negotiation ſet on 
toot with him, but it had no other effect, ſave 
that it gave great Jealouſy both to the Pope, 
and the King of France. Another Diſpatch was 
ſent to Rome, to procure a Commiſſion, with 
The ove fuller PowerSgn it, to the Legates, and a Pro- 
proud 'ro miſe under the Pope's Hand to confirm their Sen- 
Seltene th. tence: The latter was granted, but the former 

Legaes was retuſed, for the Pope was reſolved to go 
i sie. no further in that Matter, tho Wolſey wrote to 

Rome, that if Juſtice were denied the King, not 

only Eng land, but France likewiſe would withdraw 
their Obedience from the Apoſtolick See; becauſe 
by that it would be inferred, that the Emperour 
nad ſuch influence at Rome, as to oblige the Pope 
to be partial or favourable as he pleaſed. At this 
time the Cardinal was cheapning his Bulls for 
Wincheſter, which were rated at 1 5000 Ducats, 
but ſince it was a Tranſlation from Dure/m, fo 
that a new Compoſition would come in for that 
Vacancy, he refus'd to pay above a third of what 
was demanded. . 
The Emperour's Ambaſſador made a Proteſta- 
on at Rome, in the Queen's Name, againſt the Le- 
gates, as partial in the King's Favour, which 
the Pope received. Gardiner, that was a Man 
of great Craft, and could penetrate well into Se- 
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crets, wrote to the King, aſſuring him, that he Book I. 


might expect nothing more from the Pope, who 


| was reſolved to offend neither the Emperour rior 


him; and therefore he adviſed him to get the Le- 
gates to give Sentence with all poſhble haſte; 
and then when it ſhould come p the Emperour's 
turn to ſollicit the Pope for Bulls againſt the 
King, the Pope would be as backward as he was 
now. He was ſo fearful, and under ſuch irreſo- 
lution that he could be brought ro do nothing 
with vigor: This, Gardiner deſired might not 
be ſhewn to the Cardinal; for he was now ſetting 
up for himſelf, and had a private Correſpondence 
with Anne Boleyn, who in one of her Letters to 


him, as a token of ſpecial Favour, ſent him ſome 


Cramp. Rings that the King had bleſſed, of 
which the Office is extant; and Gardiner in one 
of his Letters ſays, They were much eſteemed for 
the Virtue that was believed to be in them. In 
the Promiſe which the Pope figned to confirm 
the Sentence that ſhould be given by the Legates, 
ſome Clauſes were put, by which he could eaſi- 
ly be let looſe from it; ſo he endeavoured to get 
another in fuller Terms, by this Artifice: He 
told the Pope, that the Courier had met with an 
Accident in paſſing a River, by which the Pro- 


miſe was ſo ſpoiled with Water, that it could not 


be made uſe of. Bur the Pope inſtead of being 
catched with this, to give a new one, {cemet] 
glad that it was ſpoiled, and poſitively refuſed 
to renew it. And a long and earneſt Letter 
which rhe Legates wrote to the Pope, preſſing 


him to end the matter roundly by a Decreral 


Bull, aſſuring him it was only Scruple of Con- 
{cience that wrought on the King, and no defire 


of a new Wife, and that the whole Nation was 
much offended with the delays of this matter, in 


which 
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Bock I. which they were all ſo much concerned, wrought 
A nothing on him; for he conſidered that as done 
1529. by them only in compliance with the King, ' who 
thought he had intirely gained Camprgio, and the 

Scandals of his Life were ſo publick, that the 

motives of Intereſt were likely to prevail on him 

more than any other: But by all the Arts that 

were uſed, they were not able to over- reach the 

Pope; who, whatever he might be in his Deci- 

ſions, ſeemed infallible in his Sagacity and Jea- 

louſy. The Queen's Agents preſſed hard for an 
Avocation, but the Pope was unwilling to grant 

that, till he had finiſhed his Treaty in all other 
points with the Emperour; and he began to com- 

lain much of the cold Proceedings of the Con- 

ederates, and that they expoſed kim ſo much, 

not only to the Emperour's Mercy, but to the 

{corn of the Florentines : By this it was viſible, 

he was ſeeking a Colour for caſting himſelf into 

the Emperor's Arms. Great Objections were 

made to the Motion for an Avocation : It was 

contrary to the King's Prerogative to be cited to 

Rome, and it was ſaid, he would feek Juſtice of 

the Clergy of England, if the Pope denied it. It 

was alſo contrary to the Promiſe under the 

Pope's Hand, and his Faith often given by word 

of Mouth, chiefly of late by Campana, to re- 

call the Legate's Commiſſion; but verbal pro- 

miſes did not bind the Pope much, they vaniſhed 

into Air; and Campana Swore that he had not 

made any, and for the written Promiſe, there 

| was a Clauſe put in it, by which he could 
. eſcape, ſo that he was at liberty from all En- 
V agements, but thoſe he had privately given in 
iſpourſe, and to theſe he was no Slave. 
The proces The Legates began the proceſs in England, at- 
z, ter the negeffary Preliminaries ; The Queen ap. 
8 peared 
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peared and proteſted againſt them as incompe- Book 1. 

tent Judges: Endeavours were uſed to terrify WW 

her into ſome compliance; it was given out that 1592 

ſome had intended to kill the King or the Car- | 

dinal, and that ſhe had ſome hand in it, that ſhe 

carried it. very diſobligingly to the King, and 

uſed many indecent Arts ta be popular; that the 

King was in danger of his Life by her means, 

and ſo could no more keep her company neither 

in Bed nor at Board: But ſhe was a Woman of 

ſo reſolute a Mind, that no Threatnings could 

daunther. When both the King and ſhe were 

together in the Court, the Queen inſtead of an- 

ſwering to the Legates, kneeled down before the 

King, and ſpake ina manner that raiſed Compaſ- = 

fion in all that were preſent, ſhe ſaid, She had 4 

been his Wife theſe twenty Yeats; had born - 

him ſeveral Children, and had always ſtudied ro 

pleaſe him, therefore ſhe deſired to know where- . 

m ſhe had at any time offended him. As far 

their Marriage it was made by both their Parents, 

who wete elteemed wiſe Princes, and had no 

doubt good Counſellors when their Match was 

agreed on; but at preſent ſhe neither had indif- 

ferent Judges, nor could ſhe expect that her Law- 

yers being his Subjects durſt ſpeak freely for her, 

and therefore ſhe could not expect Juſtice there 

ſo ſhe went out of the Court, and would never 

return to it any more. Upon this the King gave 

her a great Character for her extraordinary Guz- 

lities, and proteſted, he was acted by no other 
Principle, than that of Conſcience, He added | 1 
that Wolſey did not ſet him on this Suit, but had RNS. 
oppoſed ir long: That he firſt mov'd the Matter 4 
in Confeſſion to the Biſhop of Lincoln, and had 
deſired the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to procure 
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Bock I. him the Reſolution of the Biſhops of England, 
in his Caſe; and that they had all under their 
1529. Handsdeclared, that his Marriage was unlawful, 
The Biſhop of Rocheſter denied he had ſigned it; 

but Warham pretended he gave him leave to make 

another write his Name to it. Eher denied this, 

and it was no way probable. BA 
The Queen The Legates went on according to the forms of 
appeals '0 Law, tho the Queen appealed from them to the 
ope. | 

Pope, and excepted -both to the Place, to the 
Judges, and her Lawyers : Yet they pronounced 
her Conrumax, and went onto examine Witneſſes; 

chiefly, to that particular of the Conſummation 

of her Marriage with Prince Arthur. But now 

ſince the Proceſs was thus going on, the Empe- 

rour's Agents preſt the Pope vehemently for an 
Avocation; and all poſhble endeavours were uſed 

by the King's Agents to hinder it; they ſpared 
nothing that would work on the Pope ; either in 

the way of perſwaſion, or threatning : It was 
told him, that there was a Treaty ſet on foot be. 
_ tween the King and the Lat heran Princes of Ger- 
many; and that upon the Pope's declaring him- 
ſelf ſo partial, as to grant the Avocation, he 

would certainly imbark in the ſame Intereſts with 
them. But the Pope thought the King was fo 

far engaged in Honour in the Points of Religion, 
that he would not be prevailed with to unite 
with Eyther's Followers; ſo he did not imagine, 

that the Effects of his granting the Avocation, 

would be ſo diſmal, as the Cardinals Creatures 
repreſented them: He thought ir would proba- 
bly ruin him, which might make his Agents uſe 
ſuch Threatnings, and he did not much confider 
that, for he hated him in his Heart. So in con- 
clufion, after the Emperour had engaged to him, 
fo reſtore his Family to the Goverment of Po- 
+ Temes 
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| ene, he reſolved to publiſſi his Treaty with Book I. 


baſſadors, that he was forced to it; both becauſe 1 | Q 


which ſurrounded him on all hands. Their en- 
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him: but that the granting the Ayocation, Wwe 
might not look like (what indeed it was) a ſecret 1529. 
Article, he reſolved to begin with that; and with 


great ſigns of ſorrow, he told the Engliſh Am- 


all the Lawyers told him, it could not be denied, 
and that he could not reſiſt the Emperour's Forces, 


£ 
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deavours to gain a little time by delays, were 

2s fruitleſs as their other Arts had, been, for on 

the 15th of Juby, the Pope ſigned it, and on the The Pope 
19th, he ſent it by an expreſs Meſſenger to E Ag- grants an A- 
l e ines e W 
The Legates, Campegio in particular, drew out 2 
the Matter by all the delays they could contrive, __ A 
and gained much time. At laſt, it being brought 1 
to that, Sentence was to be pronounced, Campe. 
210, inſtead of doing it, Adjourned the Court till 
Ofober, and ſaid, that they being a part of the 
Conſiſtory, muſt obſerve their times of Vacation. 
This gave the King, and all his Court, great of- 
fence, when they ſaw what was like to be the 
Iſſue of a Proceſs, on which the King was ſo 
much bent; and in which he was ſo far engaged, 
both in Honour and Intereſt. Campegio had no- 
thing to loſe in Exgland, but the Biſhoprick of 
Salisbury, for which the Pope or Emperour could 
eafily recompence him; but Wo!/ey was under all 


” 
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the Terrors, that an inſolent Favourite is liable 


to, upon a change in his Fortune; None being 
more abject in Misfortune, than thoſe that are | 
lifted up with Succeſs. When the Avocation | 
was brought to England, the King was willing 5 
that the Legates ſhould declare the Commiſſion 
void, but would not ſuffer the Letters Citatory 
to be ſerved, for he looked upon it as below his 

| _ Dignity 
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Dignity to be cited to appear at Rome. The 


King governed himſelf upon this Occaſion with 


1525. mote temper than was expected: He diſiniſſed 


Cranmer's 


Campegio civilly, only his Officers ſearched his 
Coffers, when he went beyond Sea, with deſign, 
as was thought, to fee if the Decretal Bull 
could be found. Wolſey was now upon the 


point of being diſgraced, tho the King ſeemed 


to treat him with the ſame Confidence he had 
formerly put in him; it being ordinary for ma- 


ny Princes to hide their dehghs of diſgracing 
their Favourites, with higher Expreſſions of 
kindneſſes than ordinary, till their Ruin breaks 
out the more violently, becauſe it is not- fore- 


„ | FEY'S 
At this time, Dr, Cranmer, a Fellow of Feſws 
Colledge in Cambridge, meeting accidentally with 
Gardiner and Fox at Waltham, and being put on 
the Diſcourſe of the King's Marriage, propoſed a 
new Merhod, -which was, That the King ſhould 


engage the chief Univerſities, and Divines of 


Europe, to examine the Lawfulneſs of his Mar- 


riage ; and if they gave their Reſolutions againſt 


it, then it being certain that thePope's Diſpen- 
ſation could not derogate from the Law of God, 
the Marriage muſt" be declared null. This was 
new, and ſeemed reaſonable ; ſo they propoſed 
it to the King, who was much taken with it, and 
ſaid, He bad the Sow by the rigbt Ear. He ſaw this 
way was both better in it ſelf, and would mor- 
tify the Pope extreamly. So Cranmer was ſent 
for, and did ſo behave himſelf, that the King 
conceived an high Opinion, both of his Learning 
and Prudence, and of his Probity and Sincerity, 
which took ſuch root in the King's Mind, that 
no Artifices nor Cal umnies, were ever able to re- 
move it. | | | 
3 But 
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But as he was thus in his Riſe, ſo Wolſey did Book I. 
now decline. The Great Seal was taken from www 
him, and given to Sir Thomas Moor : And he 1529. 
was ſued in a Præmunire, for having held the Toe 
Legatine Courts by a Foreign ar con- | 
trary to the Laws of England: He con eſfed the 
Indictment, and pleaded Ignorance, and ſubmiit- 
ted himſelf to the King's Mercy; a 
paſſed on him: Then was his rich Palace-(now' + 
Mpite hall) and Royal Furniture feed on to the + 
King's uſe; Yet the King received him again into | 
his Protection, and reftored to him che Tempora - 
lities of the Sees of Iorꝶ and Wincheſter, and a- 
bove 6OOOl. in Plate and other Goods: And there 
appeared ſtill great and clear Prints in the King's 
Mind, of that entire Confidence to which, he had 
received him; of which, as his Enemies were 
very apprehenſive, fo he himfelf was fo much 
tranſported with the Meſſages he had concern-: 
ing it, that once he fell down on his Knees in a q 
Kemnel before them that brought them. Artic - 
were put in-agairiſt him in the Houſe of Lords, | 
it ſeems for 4 Bill of Attamder, where he had So 
but few Friends; which all Inſolent Favourites 1 
may expect in their Diſgrace. In the Houſe of 
Commons, Cromwe!!, that had been his Secre- 
tary, did ſo manage the matter, that it came to 
nothing. This failing, his Enemies procured an 
Order to be ſent to him, to go into Torkfhire, © 
Thither he went in great State, with an 160 
Horſes in his Train, and 72 Carts following him, 
and there he lived ſome time. But the King was 
informed that he was practiſing with the Pope 
and the Emperour : So rhe Earl of Northumber- 
land was ſent to Arreſt him of High Treaſon, . 
and bring him up to London. On the way he fick. 
ned, which different colours of Wit es 

- either 
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tee laſt be the truer. In Concluſion, he died at 


48 Abꝛidgment of the Hiſtoꝛy 
Book I. either to a greatneſs or meanneſs of Mind, tho' 


1529. 18 making great Proteſtations of his con- 
His Death. ſtant Fidelity to the King, particularly in the mat - 


ter of his Divorce: And he wiſhed he had ſerved 


God as faithfully as he had done the King; for 
thep he would not have caſt him off in his gray 
Hairs, as the King had done. Words that! de- 
clining Favourites are apt to refle& on, but they 
ſeldom remember them in the height of their 
Tbs King thought | e 

The King thought it n , to lecure him. 

/ ſelf of the AﬀeCGtions, and Confidences of his 
| People, before he would venture on 'any thing 
that ſhould diſpleaſe two ſach mighty Porentates, 

as the Pope, and the Emperour. So a Parlia- 

A Parlia- ment was called; in ir the Commons prepared 
meats ſeveral Bills, againſt ſome of the Corruprions of 
the Clergy ; particularly, againſt Plurality of 
Benefices, and Non-refidents : Abuſes that even 

Popery it ſelf could not but condemn. The 


_ Clergy abhorred the Precedent of the Commons; 


medling in Eccleſiaſtical matters; fo Fiſher 
ſpoke vehemently againſt them, and faid, All 
this lowed from Jack of Faith. = 
Udon this, the Commons complained of him 
to the King, for reproaching them; the Houſe 
of Peers either thought it no breach of Priviledge, 
or were willing to wink at it, for they did not 
interpoſe. Fiſher was hated by the Court, for 
adhering ſo firmly to the Queen's Intereſts; ſo 
he was made to explain himſelf, and it was 
paſſed over. 21755 1 
The Bills were much oppoſed by the Clergy, 


but in the end they were paſſed, and had the 


Royal Aſſent. In this long Interval of Parlia- 
ment, the King had borrowed great Sums of 
| Money; 
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Money; ſo the Parliament, both to diſcburage Book . 
that way of ſupplying Kings for the future; and 
for ruining the Cardinal's Creatures, who had been 1530. 
moſt forward to lend, as having the greateſt Ad- 
vantages from the Government, did by an'AQ 
diſcharge the King of all thoſe Debts. The 
King granted a general Pardon, wh an 
exception of ſuch as had incurred the 
pains of Præmunire; by acknowledging a 
Foreign Juriſdiction, with deſign to terrify. 
the Pope and keep the Clergy under the laſh: 
The King found it neceſſary to make all ſure at 


home, for now were the Pope and the Emperour 


linkt in the firmeſt Friendſhip poſſible; The 
Pope's Nephew was made Duke of Florence; 


and married the Emperour's Natural Daughter. 


A Peace was alſo made between Fancis and the 
Emperour; and the King fòund it not fo eaſy to 
make him break with the Pope upon his account, 1 
as he had expected. The Emperour went into 
Italy, and was Crowned by the Pope; who 
when the Emperour was kneeling down to kiſs. 
his Foot, humbled himſelf” fo far as to draw it 
in, and kiſs his Cheek. Wi eee 
But now the King intending to proceed in the The Univer. 
Method propoſed by Cranmer, lent to Oxford — rcp | 
and Cambridg, to procure their Conclufions: At King's Mar- | 
Oxford, it was referred by the major part of the 
Convocation, to thirty three Doctors and Bache- 
lors of Divinity, whom that Faculty was to 
name: They were impowered to determine the 
Queſtion, and put the Seal of the Univerſity to 
their Concluſion. And they gave their Opini- 
ons, That the Marriage of the Brother's Wife, 
was contrary both to the Laws of God, and Na- 
ture. At Cambridge the Convocation was un- 
willing ta fefer it to a apo: yet — 
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Book I. was after. ſome Days practice, obtain'd, but 
1530. with great difficulty, that it ſhould be referred 
co twenty mine; of which number, two thirds 

£7 agreeing, they wereempowered co put the Seal 
: of the Univerſityto their Determination. Theſe 
gagiced in Opinionwith thoſe of Oxford. The 
jealouſy that went of Dr. Ganmerð favouring. 
Lutheraniſm, — that the _ Tp _ 
> ty oppoſectevery thing in which be was ſo far 
. ws — alſo afraid of Arne Bol. 
leyn's Advancement, who was believed tinQtured 
with — . — — In 
the Greek Tongue, was im in Traly, to 
procure the Relolution of Xn there; in 
Which, he was ſo ſucceſsful, tat beſides the 
great Diſcoveries he made in ſearching the Ma- 
nuſeripts of the Greek · Fathers, concerning their 
Opinions in this Point; he engaged teveral 
Perſons ro write for the King's Cauſe : And alſo 
got the Feu to give their Opidions of the Laws 
in Leviticua, that they were Moral and Obliga- 
tory:: Let when a Brother died without Iſſue, 
his Brother might marry his Widow within 7a- 
dea, for preſerving their Families, and Succeſſi- 
on; but they thought that might not be done 
_ .... out of Jadea. The State of Venice would not 
' declare themſelves, but ſaid, they would be 
Neutrals; and it was not. eaſy to perſwade the 
Divines af the Republick, to give their Opinions, 
tilka Brief was obtained of the Pope, permitting 
all Divines, and Canoniſts, to deliver their Opi- 
nions according to their Conſciences z which was 
not granted but with great difficulty. Crook was 
not in a condition to corrupt any, for he com. 
plained in all his Letters, of the great want he 
was in: And he was in ſuch ill terms with John 
1 a ne 
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he complained much of him to the King, and Book I. 
was in tear of being poy ſoned by him. The Pope 
abhorred this way of proceeding, though he 1530. 
could not decently oppoſe it; but he faid in 
great ſcorn, That no Friar ſhould ſet limits to 
his Power. Crook was ordered to give no Me- 
ney, nor make Promiſes to any, till they had 
freely delivered their Opinion; which, as he 
writ, he had ſo carefully obſerved; that he of- 
fered to forfeit his Head, if the contrary were 
found true. Fifteen, or Twenty Crowns was all 
the Reward he gave, even to thoſe that wrote 
for the King's Cauſe ; and a few Crowns he gave P 
ro ſome of rhoſe that ſubſcribed : But the Ei- 
perour rewarded thoſe that wrote againſt the Di- 


bf vorce, with good Benefices ; ſo little reaſon there 

A was to aſcribe the Subſcriptions Coo procured a 
10 to Corruption; the contrary of which, appears by 

* his Original Accounts yet extant. Beſides many 

mY Divines and Canoniſts; not only whole Houſes 

40 of Religious Orders, but even the Univerſity of 

75 Bononia, tho the Pope's Town, declared, That 

fi. the Laws in Leviticus, about the degrees of 


Marriage, wete parts of the Law of Nature; 

and that the Pope could not diſpence with them. 

The Univerſity of Padua, determined the ſame; 

as alſo that of Ferrara. In all, 'Cro9k ſent over a "nm 
to England, an hundred ſeveral Books, and Pa- þ 
pers, with many Subſcriptions; all condemning " 


51 the King's Marriage, as unlawful in it ſelf. At The Sorbon 

x Poris, the Sorbon made their Determination „ 
1s BY ith griat Solemnity; atter a Maſs of the Ho- Marriage. | 

xm. i Ghoſt, all the Doctors took an Oath, to ſtu- 

** dy che Queſtion, and to give their Judgment 

. according to their Conſciences; and after three 

bat Weeks ftudy, the greater part agteed on this, 


That the King's Marriage wasgunlatoſul, and 
E 2 49 
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that the Pope could not diſpence with it. At Or. 
leans, Angiers, and Tholouſe, they determined 
to the ſame purpoſe. Eraſimus had a mind to 
live in quiet. and ſo he would not give his Opi- 
nion, nor offend either Party. Grineus was im. 
ployed to try what Bucer, Zuinglius, and Oeco- 
lampadius thought of the Marriage. Bucer's 
Opinion was, That the Laws in Leviticus did 
not bind, and were not moral: Becauſe God, 
not only diſpenſed, brit commaded them to mar- 
ry their Brother's Wife, when he died without 
Illue. Zuinglius and Oecolampadius were of an- 
other mind, and thought theſe Laws were mo- 
ral: But were of Opinion, that the Iſſue by a 
Marriage de fatto, grounded upon a received Mi- 
ftake, ought not to be illegitimated. 

Calvin thought the Marriage was null, and 
they all agreed that the Pope's Diſpenſation was 


ol no force. Oſiander was imployed to engage 


the Lutberan Divines, but they were afraid of 
iving the Emperour new grounds of diſplea- 
ure. | 5 | 
Melantthonthought the Law in Leviticus was 
diſpenſable, and that the Marriage might be 


lawful ; and that in thoſe . Matters, States and 


Princes might make what Laws they pleaſed; 
And tho the Divines of Leipſichꝶ, after much 
Diſpuring about ir, did agree, That theſe Laws 
were moral, yet they could never be brought to 
Juſtify the Divorce, with the ſubſequent Marri- 
age that followed upon -it, even after it was 
done, and that the King appeared very inclina- 


dle to receive their Doctrine; ſo ſteadily did 


they follow their Conſciences, even againſt their 


Intereſts : But the Pope was more compliant, 


tor he offered to Caſſali, to grant the King a Diſ- 
penſation for having another Wife, ml 
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which the Imperialiſts ſeemed not diſſatiſ. Book J. 
= fed. . 3 N 
The King's Cauſe being thus fortified, by ſo 15320. 
many Reſolutions in his Favour, he made ma- ggvtny 
ny Members of Parliament in a Prorogation writes zothe * 7 
time, fign a Letter to the Pope, complaining, 9 9 
that notwithſtanding the great Merits of the c 
King, the Juſtice of his Cauſe, -and the Impore 
tance of it to the ſafety of the Kingdom, yet the 
Pope made ſtill new Delays; they therefore preſ- 
ſed him to diſpatch it 2 otherwiſe they 
would be forced to ſee for other Remedies, tho? Ee 
they were not willing to drive things to Extre- / 
mities, till ir was unavoidable. The Letter : 
was ſigned by the Cardinal, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, four other Biſhops, 22 Abbots, 42 
Peers, and 11 Commoners. To this the Pope The Fore” 
wrote an Anſwer : He took notice of the v. 
hemence of their Style : - He freed himſelf from 
the Imputations of Ingratitude, and Injuſtice : 
He acknowledged the King's great Merits; and 
faid, he had done all he could in his Favour : He 
had granted a Commiſſion, but could not refuſe 
to receive the Queen's Appeal; all the Cardinals 
with one conſent judged, that an Avocationwas - 
neceſſary. Since that time, the delays lay not at 
his door, but at the King's: That he was rea- 
dy to proceed, and would bring it to as ſpeedy 
an Iſſue as the Importance of it would admit of; 4 
and for their Threarnings, they were neither a © 
greeable to their Wiſdom , nor cheir Reli- 


— 
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o 1 EC 
Things being now in ſuch a po 
{et out a Proclamation, againſt any that ſhould 
purchaſe, bring over, or publiſh: avy Bull from 
Rome, contrary to his 'Authority t And after 
jhar he made an Abſtract of all the Reaſons and 


$3; Authori: 


{ture, the K ing Novemhb. l 3 


Bock L Authorities of Fathers, or Modern Writers a. 
Wwe gainſt his Marriage, to be publiſhed, both in 
1530. Latin and Englth. — 8 : 
Te Argu- The main ſtreſs was laid on the Laws in Le. 


Aboninationt, that defile the Land; and for 


Abꝛid ment of the Hiſtozy 


viticus, of the forbidden Degrees of Marriage; 
among which, this was one, Not to marry the 
Brother's Wife. Theſe Marriages are called 


which, the (anaanites were caſt out of it. The 
Expoſition of Scripture, was to be taken 
from the Tradition of the Church: and by the 
Univerſal Conſent of all Doctors, thoſe Laws 
had been ſtill looked on as Moral, and ever 
binding to Chriſtians, as well as eus: There- 
fore Gregory the Great, adviſed Auſtin the 
Monk, upon the Converſion of the Exgliſb; a. 
mong whom, the Marriages of the. Brother's 
Wite were ulual, to diſſolve them, looking on 
them as grievous Sins: Many other Popes, as 
Calixtue, Zacharias, and Innocent the Third, 
had given their Judgments, for the perpetual 
obligation of thoſe Laws: They had been alſo 
condemned by the Councils of Neoce/orea, 176 0 
de, and the ſecond of Toledo. Among Wick: 
lis condemned Opinions, this was one, That 
the Prohibitions of marrying in ſuch Degrees, 
were not founded on the Law of God: For 
which he was condemned in ſome Engliſh Coun- 
cils, and theſe were confirmed by the General 
Council at Conſtance. Among the Greek Fa- 
thers, both Origen, Baſil, Chryſoſtom, and Hejy: 
chius; and among the Latins, Tertullian, Am: 
broſe, Ferome, and St. Auſtin, do formally de. 
liver this, as the belief of the Church in their 
time, that thoſe Laws were Moral, and ſtill in 
force : | Anſelm, Hugo de fantto Viclore, Hilde. 
bert, and 1vo,argus very fully to the ſame pit: 


of the Kefozmation, &c. 3s 

2 the laſt particularly, writing concerning che Bock I. 
of France, who had married his Brothers wu, 

Wike, ſays, iv was-inconſiltert irh the Law of 1639; 

God, "with which none can diſpenſeg and that 

he e = 1 — Communion of 

the Church, tit he put her away. Aqui mus, 

and all the Schoolmen follow: theſe authorities, 

and in their way of Reaſoning; they'-argue 

for. this Opinions: and alt that wiric againf 

W:ckirff,, did alſa aſſert the Authority: of thoſe 

Prohlbitions: In particular, Waldenfs, whoik 

Books were approved by Pope Marrim the Fifth. 

All the Canoniſts did al ſo agree with them, as 

Johannes Andreas, Panormit an, and Oſtianſis: 

So that Tradition being the only ſure Ex poOunder 

of the Scripture, the Caſe ſcemed clear. They 

alſo proved, that a Conſent without Conſumma- 1 


f 
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2 


9 


Cn 


"0 


. tion, made the Marriage compbeat, which being 
15 - a Sacrament, that Which followed after in the 
a Right of Marriage, was not neceſfry to make ii 
al compleat, as à Prieſt ſaying : Maſs.confuinmates-- 
lo BW his Orders which — cbriiagewia: it; . 4 
gr Many Teſtimonies weie brought to confirm this; 


from which it was inferred that the Queen's being 
Married ro Prince Arthur, tho?mnorhivg: had fols | 
lowed upon it made herincap :bjefalwiulMas | 
ria ee OY thewed want 
_ mptions there were of Conſummat- "IM 
— was a5 all that in ſuch Caen ſought = - 
— aud this was expreſſed boatbigthe>Biull and | 


Breve, 'tho? but dubiouſiy in the que, vet very |. 
las poſitively in the other. After that the cxa- 
_ mined the Validity of the Popes Diſpenſation. 


It was à received Maxim, That tho tbe Pope 
had Authority to diſpenſe with the Laus of the 
Nane yet he could not diſpenſe with ne 
of God, which were not ſubject to him: 1 

E 4 And 
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Book J. And it had been judged in the Rota at Rome, 
Wa when a Diſpenſation was asked for a King to 


for Deſtruction, but for Edification; and that as 


Authority being able to make what was a Sin in 


withdraw from the Queen, and the Biſhops of 


Abꝛidgment of: the Hiſtozy 


marry his Wives Siſter, that it could not be 
granted; and when Precedents werealledged for 
it, it was anſwered, That the Church was to be 
governed by Laws, and not by Examples; and if 
any Pope had granted ſuch Diſpenſation, it was 
either out of Ignorance or. Corruption. This 
was not only the Opinion of the Schoolmen, bur 
of the Canoniſts, tho' they were much ſet on rai- 
fing the Pope's Power, as high as is poffible: 
And therefore. Alexander the Third, refuſed to 
grant a Diſpenſation in a like Caſe, tho? the Pa- 
rent had ſworn to make his Son marry his Bro- 
ther's Widow ; others went further, and ſaid, The 
Pope could not diſpenſe with the Laws of the 
Church, which ſeveral ancient Popes had declar- 
ed againſt, and it was ſaid, that the Fulneſs of 
Power, with which the Pope was veſted, did 
only extend to the Paſtoral Care, and was not 


St. Paul oppoſed St. Peter to his Face, fo had 
many Biſhops withſtood Popes, when they pro- 
ceeded againſt the Canons of the Church. 80 
both Laurence and Dunſtan in England, had pro- 
ceeded ro Cenſures, notwithſtanding the Pope's 
Authority interpoſed to the contrary; and no 


it ſelf, become lawful; every Man that found 
himſelf engaged in a ſinful courſe of Life, ought 
to forſake it; and therefore the King ought to 


England in caſe of refuſal, ought to proceed to 
Cenſures. Upon the whole matter, Tradition 
was that upon which all the Writers of Contro- 
verſy, particularly now in the Conteſts with the 
Lutherans, founded the Doctrine of the Church, 
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for any further Debate. 


On the other hand, Cajetan was the firſt Wri- rens 


ter, that againſt the Stream of former Ages 
thought that the Laws of Leviticus, were on- 
ly Judiciary 1 binding the Jeu, and 
were not Moral: His Reaſons were, that Adam's 
Children muſt have married in the Degrees 
there forbidden. Jacob married two Siſters; 
and Judah, according to cuſtom, gave his two 
Sons, and promiſed a third to the ſame Woman. 
Moſes alſo appointed the Brother to marry the 
Brothers Wife when he died without Iſſue. But 
2 Moral Law is for ever, and in all Caſes binding; 
and it was alſo ſaid, that the Pope's Power 
reached even to the Laws of God, for he diſpen- 
ſed with Oaths and Yows ; and as he had the 
Power of Determining Controverkes, ſo he only 
could declare What Laws were Moral and In- 
diſpenſable, and what were not; nor could any 
Biſhops pretend to judge concerning the Extent of 
his Power, or che Validity of his Bulls 

To all this, thoſe that writ, for the King, an- 
{wered, That it was ſtrange to ſee Men who pre- 
tended ſuch Zeal againſt Hereticks, follow their 
Method, which was to ſet up priyate Reaſon- 
ings from ſome Texts of Scripture, in oppoſition _ 
to the received Tradition of the Church, which + 
was the Bottom in which all good Catholicks 
thought themſelves ſafe; and if Cajetan wrote 
in this manner againſt the received Doctrine of 
the Church in one particular, why might not 
Luther take the ſame liberty in other Points? 
They alſo made diſtinctions in Moral Laws, be- 
tween thoſe that were ſo from the nature of the - 


"thing 


as being the only infallible. Expoſition of the Book I. 
doubrful parts of Scripture ; and that being fo war 
clear in this matter, there ſeemed to be no room 1530. 
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Book J. thing which was indifpenſable, and could in ng 
Wawa Caſe be lawful; and ro this ſort, no Degrees, 
133 T. but thoſe of Parents and Children, could be re. 
duced; other Moral Laws were only grounded 
upon Publick Inconveniences, and Diſhoneſty, 
ſuch as the other Degrees were; for the Famifi- 


arities that Perſons ſo nearly related hve i in, are 


ſuch, that unleſs a Terrour were ſtruck in them, 

by a perpetual Law againſt ſuch Mixtures, Fa. 
milies would be much defiled : But in ſuch 
Laws, tho* God may grant. a Diſpenfation in 
fome particular Caſes, yet an Inferiour Authori- 
ty cannot pretend to it: And fome Diſpenſations 
granted in the latter Ages, ought not to be ſet 
up to ballance the Deciſions of ſo many Popes 

and Councils againſt them, and the Doctrine 
taught by ſo many Fathers and Doctors in woe 
mer times. 

Both des having this brought forty the 
ſtrength of their Cauſe; it did evidently appear, 
That according to the Authority given to the 
Tradition in the Church of Rome, the King had 
clearly the Right on bis fide, ànd that the Fope's 
Party did write with little ſincerity in this mat- 

der, being guilty of thar manner of a from 
Texts of Seriprure, for which t "had loud 
. charged the Lutherans.” 

The Queen continued Fi to ber Reſolütiot 
of leaving the Matter in the Pope's Hands, and 
therefore would harken to no F ropoſitions that 
were made to her, for referring ihe Matter to 
the Arbitration-of ſome choſen on both. ſides. 

a Sof A Seffion of Parliament followed in Januam, 


| lame, in which the King made the Decifions of the 


Univerſities, and the Books that were written for 
the Divorce, be firſt read in the Houſe of Lords, 
and then they were carried dowyn by Sir Thoma 


' Moor, 
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More, and Twelve Lords, both of the Spirituali- Book l. 
ty, and Temporality, to the Commons. There 
were Twelve Seals of Univerſities ſhewed, and 153k 


— 


their Deciſions were read, firſt in Latin, and 
then tranſlated into Engliſh, There were alſo | 
an hundred Books ſhewed, written on the ſame 
Argument: Upon the ſhewing theſe, the Chan- 
cellor deſired them to report in their Countries, 
that they now clearly ſaw, that the King had 
not attempted this Matter of his meer will and 
pleaſure, but for thediſcharge of his Conſcience, 
and the ſecurity of the Succeſſion of the Crown. 
This was alſo brought into the Convocation, 
who declared themſelves ſatisfied, concerning 
the unlawfulneſs of the Marriage: But the Cir- 
cumſtances they were then in, made that their 
Declaration was not much conſidered ; for they 
were then under the laſh. All the Clergy of 
England were ſued as in the Caſe of a Præmunire, 
for having acknowledged a Foreign Juriſdiction, 


and taken out Bulls, and had Suits in the 


Legatine Coutt. {as ls 5 
The Kings of England did Claim ſuch a Pow- Pa 


of England 


er in Ecclefiaſtical Matters, as the Roman Em- againſt Bulls 


tours had exereiſed before the fall of that m fame: 
mpire: Anciently they had by their Authority 
divided Biſhopricks, granted the Inveſtitures, and 
made Laws both relating to Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes 
and Perſons. When the Popes began to extend 
their Power beyond the Limits aſſigned them by - . 
the Canons, they met with great oppoſition in 55 
England, both in the matter of Inveſtitures, Ap · 5 
kla Legates, and the other Branches of their "IM 
ſurpations ; but they managed all the Ad van- 
tages they found, either from the Weakneſs, or . 
ill Circùmſtances of Princes, ſo. ſteadily,” that i 
in Concluſion, they ſylalued the Wald And — &— 


{ 
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the whole Spiritual Power, but even the Tem- 


ted Clergy ſupported the Secular Power, as 


in England, reſtraining thoſe Invaſions on the 


15 Ed. i. 


15 Ed.3, 


Abzidgment of the Histo 
if they had not by their cruel Exactions, ſo op- 
preſſed the Clergy, that they were driven to 
ſeek Shelter under the Covert of the Temporal 
Authority, the World was then ſo over-maſtered 
by Superſtition and Credulity, that not only 


2 


ral Power of Princes, was likely to have fal- 
en into the Pope's Hands: But the diſconten- 


much as they had before advanced the Papal Ty. 
ranny. Boniface the 8th, had raiſed his Preten- 
ſions to that impudent pitch, that he declared, 
all Power, both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, was 
derived from him, and eftabliſhed that, as an 
Article of Faith, neceſſary to Salvation; and 
he, and his Succeſſors, took upon them, to dif: 
Poſe of all Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, by their Bulls 
and Proviſions. Upon which, Laws were made 


Crown ; fince thoſe Endowments were made for 
informing the People of the Law of God, and 
for Hoſpitality, and Acts of Charity, which 
were defeated, as well as the Crown was diſin- 
herited by the Proviſions which the Popes grant- 
ed.: Therefore they condemned them for the 
future, but no Puniſhment being declared for the 
Tranſgreſſors of that Fact, the Courtiers at Rome 
were not frighted at ſo general a Law ; ſo theſe 
Abuſes were ſtill continued: But in Edward the 
Third's time, a more ſevere Law was made, by 
which, all that tranſgreſſed were to be Impri- 
ſoned, to be fined at pleaſure, and to forfeit all 


their Benefices. By another AQ, they were put 


Yormer Puniſhments were extended, not only #9 


out of the King's Protection. Several other 
Confirmations of this were made, both in that 
Reign, and under Richard the Second; and the 


be 


4 
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the Proviſors themſelves, but to all that were Book I. 
imployed by them, or took Farms of thnem: ww 
And becauſe Licences might be granted by the | 
King for Aliens, to hold Benefices in Eng- 
land, he did bind himſelf to grant none: 
Others took both Preſentations in England, and 
obtained Proviſions from Rome, which was like- 
wiſe condemned. The Right of Preſentations 
was tryed, only in the King's Courts; but the 
Popes had a. mind to take the Cognizance of 
that to their own Courts; upon which, the Par- 
liament conſidering the great Prejudice the Na- 
tion was like to ſuffer, and the Subjection that 
the Crown would fall under, reſolved to pro- 
vide effeQual Remedies; ſo all the Commons 
declared, They would live and die with the King, 16 Ric. 2. 
and deſired him to examine all the Lords, whe- 
ther they would uphold the Regality of the 
Crown. The Temporal Lords declared, they 
would do it : But the Spiritual Lords made ſome 
difficulty; yet in Concluſion, they alſo promiſed 
they would adhere to the Crown: So a Law 
paſſed, That it any 1 Tranſlations, Ex- 
communications, or Bulls, from Rome, that were 
contrary to the King, or his Crown, they, and 
all that brought them over, or that received, or 
executed them, were declared to be out of the 
King's Protection, and that their Goods and 
Chattels ſhould be forfeited to the King, and 
their Perſons impriſoned. And becauſe the Pro- 
ceedings upon this were by a Writ, called, 
from the moſt material Words of it, Pre- 
munire facias; this Statute carried the name 
of the Statute of Præmunire. There was al ſo 
a Law paſſed in Henry the Fourth's Reign, 
againſt ſome Bulls, which the Ciftertians had 
procured,” and againft the high Rates ſet on _ 
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much leſs Provocation. And indeed all the uſe 
Proviſors to come and depend on them for theit 


Authority being joyned with the Pope's, it was 


out in this caſe, what is ordinary of all ſuch 


Abzidgment of. the Hiſtor 
in the Apoſtolick Chamber; and whereas the 
King had been prevailed with to give Licen. 
ces, for ſome Bulls, by which the Provyi- 
fors put the Incumbents ont of their Benefices; 
theſe were all declared to be of no force, when 
done in prejudice of the Subjefts Rights. The 
Invaſions that both the Popes and Kings made 
upon Elections, were by another Law condemh- 
ed, and the Liberty of Elections was again ſet 
up. But thoſe Kings being more concerned to 

ſerve their own Prerogative, than the Rights 
of the People, were often prevailed with to 
grant Pardons, and Licences, to thoſe who ob. 
rained Proviſions at Rome, ſo theſe were all 2 
gain condemned in Henry the Fifth's time. 

In all this time, the weakneſs of the Papacy 
gave Princes ſome advantages, which they had 
not in former Ages; for a great while the Popes 
fate at 4vizgmon, where they were much Eclipſed 
of their former Greatneſs : After that. a Schiſm 
followed between the Popes that fate at Rome, 
and thoſe that ſtill ſate at Avignion; and the 
Princes of Chriſtendom, being then at liberty 
to chooſe which of thoſe they would acknow: 
ledg ; the Popes durſt not thunder againſt thoſe 
Laws, as-they had done in former times, upon 


that theKings made of them, was, to oblige the 


Licence to execute their Bulls; and the King's 


hard for thoſe who were oppreſſed to reſiſt that 
double force: Nor was there any vigorous Ex- 
ecution made of thoſe Laws, otherwayes than 
to draw Money from the Proviſors4iFor it fell 


Occaſions, that Favourites make uſe of by 
| aws; 


N 
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Laws; by which Power is truſted tothePrince,for Book Is 
the Protection and Security of the Subjects, oni 
for their own ends. It was a ſtrange weakneſs in 1534s 
the Princes of Chriſtendom; to take ſuch pains 

as was done at Conſtance for healing the Breach 

in the Papacy, for while that continued, they 

Reigned in Peace, and the Clergy was lets op- 

preſſed than formerly : But that being once 

made up, the Popes were beginning again to 

raiſe their old Pretenfions: And Pope Martin 

the 5th, not Nn to engage with To 

high f pirited a King, as Henry the Fifth was, | 
he rook Advantages in the Minority of Henry Hen. 6. 
the Sixth's Reign; to propoſe a Repeal of thoſe | 
Laws, and firſt wrote very ſeverely to: Chichely, 

then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for not pppoling  : ; 
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me Statute of Proviſors, that had paſſed; in the | 
d former Reign; nor ſtanding up for the Rights of $a 

5 St. Peter: He therefore exhorted him to imi- 

d tate his Predeceſſor, Thomas Becket ; and re- 

m quired him to declare at the next Parliament, the 

7 unlawfulneſs of it; and that all who obeyed it, 

ne were under Excommunication: He allo requi- 

ty red him to order the Clergy, to preach every 

where againſt it. Yet Chzcbely did not pro- 


ceed ſo Zealouſly as the Pope expected, and 
therefore he ſuſpended his Legatine Power. 

The Archbiſhop appealed upon this from the 
Pope, to the next General Council, or if none 
mer, to the Tribunal of God: But the Pope 
wrote alſo to the Clergy, requiring them to 

do what in them lay, for the repeal of the Sta- 


aa rute: And in another Letter to che two Arch- 
85 biſhops ;- in which, in ſpite to Ch:cbely, Tork is 
Al hrit named; he annulled the Statutes made; by 


Edward the Third, and Richard the Second; 
and declared all to be Excommunicated that 
| | executed 


64 


1531. 


ther Biſhops, and the Univerfity of Oxford, to 
vrite in his Favour to him; which they did ac. 


them to repeal thoſe Laws againſt the Pope's 


ſued in 2 
Præmunire. 


Abꝛidgment ok the Hiſtozy = 
Book I. executed therp, reſerving the Abſolution-of them 
WY to himſelf, unleſs they were at the point of 


| what it contained; being required by the King 
to bring it to him with the Seals entire. The 
zo Ceſar the things that are Ceſar's, and unto 


the Pope ſhould proceed to Cenfures. But 
the Commons would not repeal thoſe Laws; 


Death : And 
affix this his 
humbled hi 


required them to publiſh; and 
onitory Brief. The Archbiſhop 
elf to the Pope; and got the o- 


_— to the flattering and vain ſtile of that 
Age : In his own Letter, he fays; he had not 
opened the Pope's Brief, and ſo did not know 


Pope wrote alſo both to the King and Parlia- 
ment, requiring them, under the pains of Ex- 
communication, and Damnation, to repeal thoſe 
Statutes Upon the meeting of the next Parlia- 
ment, the Archbiſhop, accompanied by ſeveral 
Biſhops and Abbots, went to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and made them a long Speech, in the 
form of a Sermon, upon that Text, Rexder un- 
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God the things that are God's : And exhorted 


Power, in granting Proviſors; and with Tears 
laid out the Miſchiefs that would follow, if 


yet they were left as dead Letters among the Wl 
Records, for no care was taken to execute them. P 
The Pope was ſo far ſatisfied with Chzchely's Bl © 
Behaviour, that he. received him again- ro f- 
vour, and reſtored to him the Legatine Power. * 
This being hitherto mentioned by none of our Will © 
Writers, it ſeemed no impertinent Digreſhon to I 
give this account of it. M* 
Novy were thoſe long forgotten Statutes te- 


K 
was 


vived, to bring the Clergy into a Snare 


ok the Refozmation, &c. 


redeem themſelves by the grant of a conſiderable 
Subſidy. They pretended they had erred igno- 
rantly , for the King by his favour to the Cardi- 
nal; ſeemed to conſent, if not to encourage that 
_—_ which he then excerciſed : It was a 
publick Errour, and ſo they ought not to be pu- 
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That the Laws which they had tranſgreſſed, were 
ſtill in force, and ſo no Ignorance could excuſe. 
the Violation of them. The Convocation of Can. 
terbury made their ſubmiſſion, and in their Ad- 
dreſs to the King, he was called, The Protector, 
and Supream Head of the Church of England; but 
ſome excepting to that, it was added, in /o far 


ſigned by Nine Biſhops, Fifty Abbots and Priors, 


with it they offered the King a Subſidy, to pro- 
cure his Favour, of an Hundred thouſand Pounds, 
and they promiſed for the future, not to make 
nor execute any Conſtitutions, without his Li- 
cence. The Convocation of 1ork did not paſs 
this ſo eaſily; they excepted to the word Head, as 
agreeing to none but Chriſt : Yet the King wrote 
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__ 
was defigned by the terrour of this, to force them Book IJ. 
into an intire ſubmiſſion; and to oblige them to- ] fre 


as it is apreeable tothe Law of Chriſt. This was 


and the greateſt part of the Lower Houſe, and 


1531, 


niſhed for it. To all this, ir-was anſwered, 


5; them a long Expoltulating Letter, and told them, 


e with what Limitations thoſe of Canterbury had 
n. paſſed that Title; upon which they alſo ſubmit- 


'; BY td, and offered him Eighteen thouſand eight. 


4 hundred and forty Pounds, which was alſo well 
1. received; and ſo all the Clergy were again re- 
ir Wy ceived into the King's Protection, and pardoned. 
to But when the King's Pardon was brought into 

the Parliament, the Laity complained, that they 
eo were not included within it; for many of them 
It vere alſo obnoxious on the ſame account, in ſome 
wy F meaſure, 
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Book I. meaſure, having had Suits in the Legatine Court; 
RAPS and they did apprehend, that they might be 
4 | 1531. brought in trouble: And therefore they Addreſ. 
41 ſed to the King, and defired to be comprehended 
within it: But the King told them, his Mercy was 

neither to be reſtrained, nor forced. This put 

the Houſe of Commons in great trouble; but 

they paſt the Act; and ſoon after, the King ſent 
a Pardon to all his Temporal Subjects, which was 
received with great Joy ; and they acknowledg: 
ed, that the King had tempered his Greatneſs 
with his Clemency, in his way of proceeding in 

this matter. 2 

In this Seſſion, one Rouſe, that had poyſoned a 
A Pyyſoner great Pot of Porridge, in the Biſhop of Rocheſter's 
lernen. Kitchin,of which two had died, and many had been 
brought near Death, was attainted of Treaſon, | 

and condemned to be boiled to Death; and that 

was made the Puniſhment of Poyſoning in time 

to come. By this ACt the Parliament made 2 

I” Crime to be Treaſon that was not ſo before, and 
puniſhed the Perſon accordingly , which was 
tounded on the Power reſerved in the 25th of 

Edward the 3d to Parliaments, to declare in 

time coming what Crimes were Treaſon: This 

ſevere Sentence was executed in Smithfield; Rouſe 
accuſing none as his Complices, tho* malicious 
Perſons did afterwards impute that Action of 

his to a deſign of Anne Bolleyn upon Fiſher's 
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Life; but his filence under ſo terrible a Condem- 8 
nation, ſhewed he could not charge others with t 
| it, nba, 
4. The King After the Seſſions of Parliament, new Applica Wl u 
the Queen, tions were made to the Queen to-perſwade het i © 
to depart from her Appeal, but the remainel Bl p 
fixed in her Reſolution, and ſaid, She was the Bl t 
King's lawful Wife, and would abide by it till f 


the 


of the Rekozmation, Sc. 67 


the Court of Rome ſhould declare the contrary. Book I. 
Upon that, the King deſired her to chuſe any of 
his Houſes in the Country to live in, and reſolv- 1531. 
ed never to ſee her more. | 
The Clergy were now raifing the Subſidy, and 4 Tumuk ©, 
the Biſhops intended to make the inferiour Cler- clergy. . 
gy pay their ſhare. But upon the Biſhop of Lon- 

don's calling ſome few of them together, on 

whom he hoped to prevail, and make them fer 

a good Example to the reſt, all the Clergy hear- 

ing of it, came to the Chapter-Houſe and forced 

their way in, tho' the Biſhop's Officers did what 

they could by Violence to keep them out. The 

Biſhop made a Speech, ſetting forth the King's 
Clemency, in accepting ſach a Subſidy inſtead of 

all their Benefices, which they had forfeited to 

him, and therefore defired them to bear their 


ſhare in it patiently, They anſwered, That they 


had not meddled with the Cardinals Faculties, 
vor needed they the King's Pardon, not having 
a tranſgreſfſed his Laws; and therefore ſince the 
4 Wy Biſhops and Abbots only were in fault, it was 
ol Wi reaſonable that they only ſhould raiſe the Subſi- 
n dy. Upon this, the Biſhop's Officers and They 
s came to very high Words, and it ended in 
Je WM Blows : But the Biſhop quieted them all he 
us By could with good Words, and diſmiſſed them 
of with a Promiſe that none ſhould be brought into 
rs Bl queſtion for what had been then done; yet he 
n. complained to More of it, and he put many of 
it them in Priſon : But the thing was let fall. 

This Year produced a new Breach between The Pope 
ca. the Pope and the Emperour; the Pope pretend- feet 
net i ed to Modeno and Regio as Fiefs of the Pa- Faxce. 
1d BY pacy ; but the Emperour judged againſt him for 
the i the Duke of Ferrara. Upon this the Pope re- 
till I ſelved to unite himſelf to the Crown of France; 
the ll F 2 and 


68 Abꝛidgment ok the Hiſtoꝛy 
Book I. and Francis, to gain him more entirely, propoſed 
a Match between his Second Son Henry, and the 

1532. Pope's Neece, the Famous Catherine de Medici; 
which as it wrought much on the Pope's Amhi. 

tion, ſo it was like to prove a great ſupport to 

his Family. Francis al ſo offered to refign all his 
Pretenſions in Italy to his Son Henry, which was 

like to draw in other Princes to a League with him, 

who would have been much better pleaſed to 

ſee a King's younger Son among them, than ei | 

ther the Emperour or the King of France. The 

King's Matter was now in a fairer way of be- 

ing adjuſted ; for the Pope's Conſcience being di 

rected by his Intereſts, fince he had now broken 

with the Emperour, it was probable he would give 

the King content. He ſaw the danger of loſing Ex- 

land. The Intereſt of the Clergy was much ſunk, 

and they were ina great meaſure ſubjedted to the 

Crown. Lutheraniſm was alſo making a great 

rogreſs, and the Pope was out of any -danger 

= — the Emperor, on whom the whole Power 
1 of the Turkiſh Empire was now fallen, drawn 
= in, as was believed, by the PraQtices of Franck 
at the Port, tho? that did not well agree with 
His Title of Moft Chriſt:an King. The Princes 
of Germany took advantage from this, to make 
| the Emperour conſent to ſome further Liberty in 
a matters of Religion; and to ſecure themſelves, 

| they were then alſo entered into a League with 
= Francs, for preſerving the Rights of the Empire, 
| unto which King Henry was invited. All thi 
taiſed Franezs again very high; ſo he was the 
ftteſt Perſon to mediate an Agreement between 
the King and the Pope, and being himſelf a 
Lover of Pleaſure, he was the more eafily eng 
2 to ſerve me King in the accompliſhment ol 

is Amours. GD 1 
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A new Seſſion of Parliament was held, in Book I. 
which the Laity complained of the Spiritual 
Courts, of their way of proceeding ex Offcio, 1532. 
and not admitting Perſons accuſed to rheir Pur- — 
gation. But this was not much conſidered, by 3 
reaſon of an ill underſtanding that fell in be- — 


tween the King and the Houſe of Commons. Commons. 
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1, WY There was a Cuſtom brought in of making ſuch 

a Settlements of Eſtates, that the Heir was not li- 
able to Wards, and the other Advantages to 

e which the King or the Great Lords had other- 

+. WE wiſe a Right by their Tenures: So a Bill for re- 

i. 8 gulating that was ſent down by the Lords, but 

en the Commons rejected it, which gave the King 

ve great Offence : upon that they addreſſed to the 

g. King for a Diſſolution, ſince they had been now 

* obliged to a long Attendance. The King an- 

he BY fivered them ſharply, He ſaid, they had reject- 
ned a Bill, in which he had offered a great abate- 

er ment of that which he might claim by Law; 

ver and therefore he would execute the Law in its 

vn WY urmoſt Severity. He told them he had patience 

ci; a while his Suit was in dependance, and fo they 

ith muſt have likewiſe. For this Parliament was 

ces WJ made up of Men very ill affected to the Clergy, 

ae ſo the King kept it ſtill in being, to terrify the 

yin Court of Rome ſo much the more, Ch DEG 
ves, BY All that was remarkable that paſt in this Seſ- an Ada. 
ch WY fion, was an Act againſt Annats; it ſets forth, s 
ire, that they were founded on no Law, they were firſt . 
his WY £xaQted to defend Chriſtendom againſt Infidels, 

the and were now kept up as a Revenue to the Pa- 


een Pacy, and Bulls were not granted till they were 


fa compounded for; for Eight hundred thouſand 
2 Ducats had been carried out of England to Rome 
oon that account, fince the beginning of the for. 
mer Reign. The King was bonn by his Royal 
'P3 | Care 


70 Abꝛidgment of the Hiſtoꝛy 
Book I. Care of his Subjects to hinder ſuch Oppreſſions; 
and therefore all that were provided to great Be- 

1532. nefices, were required not to pay F:rſt-fruts for 
the future, under the pain of forfeiting all their 
Goods, and the profits of their Benefices; and 

thoſe that were preſented to Biſhopricks were 
appointed to be Conſecrated, tho' their Bulls 
were denied at Rome, and they were required to 
pay no more but 5 per Cent. of the clear Profits 
of their- Sees. It the Pope ſhould upon this pro- 
ceed to Cenſures, they required all the Clergy 
to perform Divine Offices, theſe notwithſtand- 
ing. But by an extraordinary Proviſo, they fe- 
ferred it to the King to declare at any time be- 
tween that and Eaſter next, whether this AQ 
ſhould take place or not: And the King by his 
Letters Patents declared, that it ſhould take 
place, being provoked by the Pope. 
The Pore In Zanuary the Pope, upon the motion of the 
king. Imperaliſts, wrote to the King, complaining that 
notwithſtanding a Suit was depending concern- 
ing his Marriage, yet he had put away his Queen, 
and kept one Arne as his Wife, contrary to 2 
Prohibition ſerved on him; therefore he exhor- 
ted him to live with his Queen again, and to put 
Anne away. Upon this, the King ſent Dr. Ben- 
net to Rome with a large Diſpatch ; in it he com- 
plained that the Pope proceeded in that matter 
upon the ſuggeſtion of others, who were igno- 
rant and raſh Men : The Pope had carried him- 
ſelf inconſtantly and deceirfully in it, and not 
as became Chriſt's Vicar : and the King had now 
for ſeveral Years expected a Remedy from him 
in vain, The Pope had granted a Commiſhon, had 
promiſed never to recall it, and had ſent over a De- 
cretal Bull defining the Cauſe. Either theſe were 
unjuſtly granted, or unjuſtly recalled. If he had 


Authority to grant theſe things, where was the Book I. 
Faith which became a Friend, much more a Pope 
ſince he had recalled them? If he had not Au- 1532. 
thority to grant them, he did not know how far 

he could conſider any thing he did. It was plain 

that he acted more with regard to his Intereſts, 

than according to Conſcience ; and that as the 

Pope had often confeſſed his own Ignorance in 

theſe matters, fo he was not furniſhed with Learn- 

ed Men to adviſe him, otherwiſe he would not 

maintain a Marriage which almoſt all the Learned 

Men and Univerſities in Exgland, France, and Ii a- 

Jy, had condemned as unlawful. He deſired the 

Pope would excuſe the Freedom he uſed, ro which 

his Carriage had forced him. He would not que- 

ſtion his Authority, unleſs he were compelled ro 

it, and would do nothing but reduce ir to its firſt 

and ancient Limits, which was much better than 

to let it run on headlong, and ſtilldo amiſs. This 

high Letter made the Pope reſolve to proceed 

and end this Matter, either by a Sentence, or a a 
Treaty. The King was cited to anſwer to the e 
Queen's Appeal at Rome in Perſon, or by Proxy 22 
ſo Sir Edward Karne was ſent thither in the new bel. 
Character of the King's Excyſator, to excuſe the 

King's Appearance, upon ſuch Grounds as could - 

be founded on the Canon Law, and upon the 
Priviledges of the Crown of Eng/and. Bonner, 

that was a forward and ambitious Man, and 

would ſtick at nothing that might ' contri- 

bute to his Preferment, was ſent over with him, 

The Imperialiſts preſſed the Pope much to 

give Sentence, but all the wiſe Cardinals, who 
obſerved by the Proceedings of the Parliament. 

that the Nation would adhere to the King, if 

he ſhould be provoked to ſhake off the Pope's 

Yoke, were very apprehenſive of a Breach, and 
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—— The Cardinal of Ravenna was then conſidered as 


ted. \ 


Biſhoprick that fell till that was vacant, and 
Bennet alſo engaged that the King ſhould pro- 


. thouſand Duckats a Year, for the Service he 


ſiſtory, till they ſhould be all examined: But 


King content, the late Act againſt Annats, 


after ſome of them were heard, procured an Or- 


Abꝛidgment of the Hiſtow = 
ſuggeſted milder Counſels to the Pope ; and the 
King's Agents aſſured him, that if he gave the 


ſhould not be pur in execution. 


an Oracle for Learning in the Confiſtory, ſo the 
King's Agents reſolved to gain him with great 
Promiſes; but he ſaid, Princes were liberal of 
their Promiſes, till their turn was ſerved, and then 
forgot them; ſo he reſolyed to make ſure work; 
therefore he made Bennet give him a promiſe 
in writing of the Biſhoprick of Ely, or the firſt 


cure him Benefices in France to the value of Six 


ſhould do him in his Divorce. This was an Argu- 
ment of ſo great Efficacy with the Cardinal, that 
itabſolutely turned him from being a great Enemy, 
to be as great a Promoter of the King's Cauſe, 
tho' very artificially. Szveralother Cardinals were 
allo prevailed with by the ſame Topicks. The 
King's Agents put in his Plea of Excuſe in 28 
Articles, and it was ordered that three of them 
ſhould be diſcuſſed ar a Hearing before the Con- 


that Court fitting once a Week, the Imperial iſts, 


der, that the reſt ſhould be heard in a Congrega- 
tion or Committee of Cardinals before the Pope, 
For greater Diſpatch : But Karne refuſed to obey 
this, and ſo it was referred back to the Confiſto- 
ry. But againſt this the Imperialifts proteſted, 
and refuſed to appear any more. News was 
brought to Rome from England, that a Prieſt 
thar had preached up the Pope's Power, was 
caſt into Priſon; and that one commitred by the 
Archbiſhop for Hereſy, appealed to the King as 


of the Refozmation, : be. 6 
Supream Head, which was received and judged Book J. 
Complaints upon this: Bug Lhe Ring: Agents 1532. 


in the King's Courts. The Pope made. 
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ſaid, the beſt way to prevent the like for the fu 
ture was to do the King Juſtice. At this time a 
Bull was granted for aße owe Manaſte- 
ties, and erecting new Biſhopricks out of them. 
Cheſter was to be one, and the Cardinal Of Ra- 
venna was ſo pleaſed with the Revenue deſign- 
ed for it, that he laid his Hand upon it, till EA 
ſhould happen to fall vacant. In concluſion, the 
Pope ſeemed to favour the King's Plea Excuſa- 
tory, upon which the Imperialiſts made great 
Complaints. But this amounted to no more, 
ſave that the King was not hound to appeat in 


* 


1 | 
Perſon : Therefore the Cardinals that WErSEAInGd, 
adviſed the King to ſend over a Proxy; for an- 
ſwering to the merits of the Cauſe, and not to 
loſe more time in that Dilatory Flea ; and they 
— declared themſelves againſt the King in 
that Plea, before the Bargain had been made 
with them, could with the better Credit, ſerye 
him in the other. So the Vacation- coming ot 
it was reſolved by the Cardinals neither 19 Ad- 
mit nor reject the Plea. But both Ne Pann 
the Colledge wrote to the King to ſend oe 
Proxy for determining the. matter next Wipter. 
Bonner was alſo ſent to England to aſſure the 
King, tlfart the Pope was now ſo much in 
the French Intereſt, that he might confidently 
refer his matter to him; but whereas the King 
deſired a Commiſſion to judge (in partibia) 17 | 
on the place: It was ſaid, that the Point to bs 
Judged, being the Pope's Authority to diſpenle 
with the King's Marriage, that could not be 


referred to Legates, but muſt needs be judged 
in the Conſiſtory. Woe: 


At this time a new Seſſion of Parliament was 


©, 
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Book I. called in England The Clergy gave in an An. 
imer to the Complaints made ef them by the 
— . in — — —— But when the 
lament, King gave it to the Speaker, he complained that 
8 one Temſe, a Member of their one had moved 
for an Addreſs to the King, that the Queen might 
be again brought back to the Court; The King faid, 
it touched his Conſcience,and was not a thing that 
could to be determined in that Houſe, He wiſhed 
his Marriage were good, bur many Divines had 
declared it unlawful:' He did not make his Suit 
out of Luft or fooliſh: Apperite, being then paſt 
the Heats of Youth the aſſured them, his Con- 
ſcience was troubled, and defired them to re- 
port that to the Houſe. Many of the Lords 
came down to the Houſe of Commons, and told 
them, the King intended to build ſome Forts on 
the Borders of Scotland, to ſecure the Nation 
from the Inroads of the Scots; and the Lords ap- 
proving of this, ſent them to propoſe it to the Com- 
-mons, upon which a Subſidy was voted ; but upon 
the breaking out ofthe Plague, the Parliament was 
| ou before the Act was finiſhed. At that 
time the King ſent for the Speaker of the Houſe | 
of Commons, and he told him, he found that the | 
Prelates wete but half Subjects; for they ſwore 
at their Conſecration anOath to the Pope, that 
Vas inconfiſtent with their Allegiance and Oath 
The Ohe to the King. By their Oath to the Pope, they 
Abe, ſwore to be in no Council againſt him, nor to 
ſwore bon diſcloſe his Secrets; but to maintain the Papacy, 
adh Kung and the Regalities of St. Perer againſt all Men; 
together with the Rights and Authorities of the 
Church of Rome, and that they ſhould honoura- 
bly entreat the 1 the Apoſtolick See, and 
obſerve all the Decrees, Sentences, Proviſions 
- 99. Commandments of that See; ang yearly 
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either in Perſon or by Proxy, viſit the Threſholds Book I. 
of the Apoſtles. In their Oath to the King, they va 
renounced all Clauſes in their Bulls contrary ro 1533» 


the King's Royal Dignity, and did Swear to be 
faithful to him, and to live and die with him 
againſt all others, and to keep his Counſel , ac- 
knowledging thar they held their Biſhopricks 
only of him. By theſe it appeared that they 
could not keep both thoſe Oaths, in cafe a Brgach 
ſhould fall our between the King and the Pope. 
But the Plague broke off the Conſultations of 
Parliament at this time. Soon after, Sir Tho- 
mas Moor ſeeing a Rupture with Rome coming 


x 


on ſo faſt, deſired leave to lay down his Office, More quis 
which was upon that conferred on Sir Thomas Aud- di. OH. 


ley. More was fatisfied with the King's keep- 
ing up the Laws formerly made in Oppoſition to 
the Papal Encroachments, and ſo had concurred 
in the Suit of Præmunire; but now the matter 
went further, and ſo he not being able to keep 
— with the Counſels, returned to a private 
ife, with a Greatneſs of Mind equal to what 
the ancient Greeks or Romans had expreſſed on 
ſuch Ocafions. Endeavours were uſed to faſten 
ſome Imputations on him, in the Diſtribution 
of Juſtice z but nothing could be brought againſt 
him, to blemiſh his Integrity. 5 
An Interview followed between the Kings of #4 


France and England; to which, Anne Bolleyn, een the 


now Marchioneſs of Pembroke, was carried; In 
which, after the firſt Ceremonies, and Magnift 


Englend. * 


cence was over, Francis promiſed Henry to ſecond 
him in his Suit: He encouraged him to proceed -- 


to a Second Marriage without more adoe; and 
aſſured him he would ſtand by him in it: And 
told him, he intended to reſtrain the payment 
of Annats to Rome; and would ask of the Pope a 

7 , | —4 , « ! Redreſs 


76 A bzidgment of the Hiſtoxy 
Book I. Redreſs of that and other Grievances; and if it 
ua s denied, he would ſeek other Remedies in 2 
1533. Provincial Council. An Interview was propoſed 
between the Pope and Him; to which he deſired 

the King to go with him; and the King was net 
unwilling to it, if he could have Aſſurance that 

his Buſineſs would be finally determined. The 
Pope offered to the King, to ſend a 7 — to 
any indifferent place out of England, to form the 
Proceſs, reſerving only the giving Sentence to 
himſelf; and propoſed to him, and all Princes, 

a General Truce, that ſo ke might call a Gene- 

ral Council. The King anſwered, That ſuch 

was the preſent State of the Affairs of Europe, 

that it was not ſeaſonable to call a General 
Council; that it was contrary to his Prerogative 

to {end a Proxy to appear at Rome; That by the 
Decrees of General Councils, all. Cauſes ought 

to be judged on the place, and by a Provincial 
Council; and that it was fitter to Judge it in 
England, than any where elſe : And that by his 
Coronation-Oath, he was bound to maintain the 
Dignities of his Crown, and the Rights of his 
Subjects; and not to appear before any Foreign 
Court: So Sir Thomas Elliot was ſent over with 
NN to move, that the Cauſe might be 

judged in England: Let if the Pope had real In- 
tentions of giving the King full Satisfaction, he 

was not to inſiſt on that: And to make the Car- 

dinal of Ravenna ſure, he ſent him the offer 

of the Biſhoprick of Coventry and Lichſield, then 

Nov. 16 he Vacant. Soon after this, the King married 
King mit- Anne Boleyn; Rowland Lee (afterwards. Biſhop 
Bolle, of Coventry and Lichfield) did officiate, none be: 
ning preſent but the Duke of Norfo/k, and her 
Father, her Mother, and her Brother, and Crar- 
were If way thought, thas the former Mae 
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being null of it ſelf, the King might proceed to Book 1. 
another: And perhaps, they hoped, that a 
the Pope had formerly propoſed this Method, ſo 2533+ 
he would now approve of it. But tho' the Pope 
had joyned himſelf to France, yet he was ftill 
ſo much in fear of the Emperour, that he re- 
ſolved not to provoke him; and ſo was not 
wrought on by any of the Expedients which 
Bennet propoſed, which were either to Judge the 
Cauſe in England, according to the Council of 


Nice; or to refer it to the Arbitration of ſome, to 


be named by the King, and the King of France, 
and the Pope: For all theſe, he ſaid, tended 
to the Diminution of the Papal Power. A new 
Citation was iſſued out, for the King, to anſwer 
to the Queen's Complaints; but the King's A- 
gents proteſted, that he was a Sovereign Prince, 
that England was a free Church, over which the 
Pope had no juſt Authority; and that the King 
could 1 no Juſtice at Rome, where the Em- 
perour's Power was ſo great. N 
At this time, the Parliament met again, and 15333 
up an Act, condemning all Appeals to Rome : The Parlis- = 


Im it they ſet forth, © That the Crown was Im- dnn a. | 


* p þ 4 4 
1 wy and that the Nation was a compleat peals to 
& 
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„ having full Power to do Juſtice in all No 

“ Caſes, both Spiritual and Temporal : And, | 
© that as former Kings had maintained the Li- 

4 bertiesof the Kingdom againſt the Uſurpations 

Hof the See of Rome; fo they found the great 

** Inconveniencies of allowing Appeals in Ma- 

* trimonial Cauſes; That they put them to 
great Charges, and occaſioned many Delays: 

© Therefore they Enacted, That thereafter thoſe 


_ © ſhould be all judged within the Kingdom, and 
. * no regard ſhould be had to any Appeals to 


> Rome, or Cenſures from it: But Sentences 
6 1 
ö « given 


* 


Book I. © given in England, were to have their full Effect: 
ud all chat executed any Cenſures from Rome, 

1533+ © were to incur the pains of Premunire.. Appeals 
: were to be from the Arch Deacon to the Bilhop, 
d and from him to the Archbiſhop: And in the 
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< Cauſes that concerned the King, the Appeal 

* was $9 be to the Uppet-Houſe of Convocation. 

There was now a new Archbiſhop of Canter. 

bury ʒ Jarham died the former Year : He was a 

great Patron of Learning, a good Canoniſt, and 

wiſe States: man; but was 2 cruel Perſecutor of 
e-omer Hereticks, and inclined- to believe Fanatical Sto- 
made Arch- ries. Crunmer was then in Germany, diſputing 
— in the Kings Cauſe with ſome of the Empe- 
rour's Divines. The King reſolved to advance 

him to that Dignity z and ſent him word of it, that 

ſo he might make haſte over: But a Promotion 

Io far above his Thoughts, had not its common 
—— him: He had a true and 228 

Senſe of ſo great a Charge; and inſtead of aſpi- 

ring to it, he was afraid of it, and he both re. 

turned very {lowly to England, and uſed all his 

+. - Endeavours to be excuſed from that Adyance- 
ment: But this declining of Preferment, being 
2 ttßing of which the Clergy of that Age were fo 
little guilty, diſcovered, that he had Maxims 
very fat different from moſt Church- men. Bulls 
were ſent for to Rome, in order to his Conſe- 
cration, which the Pope granted, tho' it could 

not be very grateful to him, to ſend them to one 

who had ſo publickly Diſputed againſt his Power 
Of Diſpenſing; all the Compoſition that was 

* payed for them, was but Nine hundred Duckets, 
which was perhaps according to the Regulation, 
made in the Act againſt Annats. There were 
Eleven ſeveral Bulls ſent over, One, confirming 

the King's Nomination; à Second requiring him to 

1 "Mb | accept 
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nants of the See, requiring all theſe. to receive 
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accept it; a Third, ahſolving him from Cenſutes ; Book, Jy N 
a Fourth, to the Suffragan Biſhops; a Fifth, to 

the Dean and Chapter; a Sixth, to the Glergy; 1533 : 
a Seventh; to the Laity:z an Eighth, to the Te- 


him to be their Archbiſhop.z a Ninth, requiring 
ſome Bi to.conſecrate'him ; the Tenth gave 

him the Pall; and by the Eleventh, -the Archbi- 

ſhop of Tork was required to put it on him. Ihe 
putting all this in ſo many different Bulls, was 
a good Contrivance, for railing the Rents'of the 
Apoſtolick Chamber. On the zoth of March, 3 
Cranmer was conſecrated by the Biſhops of Lin. 8 — 

Voyſei. 


coln, Exeter; and St. Aſaph, The Oath to the 
Pope was of hard Digeſtion: So he made a Pro- 
teſtation befote he rook it, that he conceived 
himſelf not bound up by it in any thing, that 
was contrary to his Duty to God, to his King, 
or Country; and he repeated this when he took 
it; ſo that if this ſeemed too artificial for a Man 
of his ſincerity; yet he aQtcd in it fairly, and a- 


The Convocation had then two Queſtions be- The Convo- 
fore them; the firſt was, Concerning the Laws gamen con-, 
fulneſs of the King's Marriage, and the Validity King's ar- 
of the Pope's Diſpenſation; the other "was; of 1. 
Matter of Fact, whether P. Arthur bad conumm 
mated the Marriage, or not. For the firſt, the 
Judgments of 19 Univerſities were read; and af- 

ter a long Debate, there being 23 only in the 
Lower Houſe, 14 were againſt the Mat 7 
for it, and 2 voted dubiouſly. In the upphr Houſe, 


Stokeſly,Bifſhop of Lonuom and Fiſher Biſhop of Ro 
che ſter maintained the Debate long the one for | 
the Affirmative, and the other the Negative: At 


9 N Fe 


laſt it was carried, Nemine contralicente, (te 
tew that were of the other fide it ſerchs wich- 


wb 


86 — Hiſtaaxg 
Bock J. duawing) inſt the Marriage, 216 being 
we ſn. ; yew other, that concerned: — 
1333 Fl it was referred to the Canoniſts; and they 
all, except five or fix, reported, Thar the Pre- 
ns were violent; and theſe in a' matter 
1 not capable of plain proof, were always receiy- 
JF ed in law. The ſinall number in the Lower, and 
1 the far greater number in the upper Houſe of 
Convocation, makes it probable, that then not 
only Biſhops, but all Abbots, Priors, Ran _ 
Arch deacons, ſate in the upper Houle, for they 
were all called Prelates, — f had their Writs to 
ft in a General Council, as appears by the Re- 
. cords of the fourth Council in ache he. Laces, and 
the Council at Vienna, and ſo they might well 
it in the upper Houſe: And perhaps the two 
Houſes of 'Convocation, were taken frem the 
Pattern of the two Houſes of Parliament, and 
Do none might ſit in the lower Houſe, but ſuch 
3s were choſen to repreſent the Inferiour Clergy, 
The Books of Convocation are now loſt, having 
periſhed in the Fire of London; but the Author of 
8 | Antiquitates Britannicæ, who lived in that time, 
Z of that great credit, that we enen 
upon his Teſtimony: 


n The Convocation hay; thus julged i in the 
8 matter, the Ceremony pronouncing the Di. 


vorcs judicially, was now only wanting, The 

new Queen began to have a big Belly, which was 

a great Evidence of her living chaſtly before that 
with the King. On Eaſter Eve ſhe — declared 
Queen of England. And ſoon after, Cranmer, 
with Gardiner (who was made upon Wolſey's 
death Biſhop of 1 and the * Biſhogs of 
Seokeſtey- London, Lincoln, and Welle, with mam 
* Divines and Canoniſts, went to Dunſtable Queen 
ee living then near it, at Anpthil. The 


King 


King and Queen were cited; he appeared by Book I. 
Proxy, but the Queen refuſed to take any notice WW 
of the Court: So after three Citations, ſhe was 1533 · 
declared Contumax, and all the Merits of the Cauſe 
formerly mentioned, were examined. At laſt, on 

the 23d of May, Sentence was given, declaring the 

| Marriage to have been null from the beginning. 

Among the Archbiſhop's Titles in the beginning 

of the Judgment, he is called, Legate of the 
ApoſRtolick See, which perhaps was added to give 

| it the more force in Law. Some Days after this, 

ö he gave another Judgment, confirming the King's 

8 Marriage with Queen Anne, on the firſt of June, 

| ſhe was Crowned Queen: This was variouſly _ 
1 Cenſured. It was ſaid, That in the Intervals of Gaues 
) a General Council, the asking the Opinions of paſt uron - - 
J lo many Univerſities, and os med Men, was - 

1 the only ſure way to find out the Tradition of te 

0 Church: And a Provincial Council had ſuffici- 
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ent Authority to Judge in rhis Caſe: Yet many - 1 
thought, the Sentence diſſolving the firſt Marriage, 1 
ſhould have preceded the ſecond : And it being 

contracted, before the firſt was legally annulled,; 

there was great colour given to queſtion . the 


Validity of it. But it was anſwered, Thatfince ' 3 

le the firſt was Judged null of it felf, there was ns 3 
i- need of a Sentence Declaratory, but only for © -- 2 
ie Form: Yet it was thought, either there ought "ol 


33 do have been no Sentence paſt at all, or it ſhould 

At have been before the ſecond Marriage. Some © 

d objected, That Cranmer having appeared fo 

r, much againſt the Marriage, was no competent 

's judge; but is was ſaid, That as Popes are not 

of bound by the Opinions they held when they 

were private Men; ſo he, having changed his 4 
Character, could not be challenged on that aa 
count, but might give — as Judges Decſdde 
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with too much Rigour; and her being ſo ſoon 
with Child, gave hopes of a numerous Iſſue: 
5 that loved the Reformation, lookt for bet. 


and Friars, both in Sermons and Diſcourſes, com 
demned the King's Proceedings. The King ſent 
Ambaſſadours to all Courts, to juſtify what he Þ 


vine, to charge her to aſſume no other Title, but | 


to the Crown, after his Iſſue by the preſent 
Queen, if ſhe would ſubmit her ſelf to his Will, 
but ſhe would not yield; ſhe ſaid; {he would 
not take that Infamy on her ſelf; and ſo reſolved, 
that none 


1 


1 
l . * - — 


other had diſpenſed. All People admired Queen 


J0 to her Intereſt, that no Threatnings nor Pro- 


Abꝛidgment ot the Hiſtozw 
Cauſes, in which they formerly gave Counſel: 
And indeed, the Convocation had judged the 
Cauſe, he only gave Sentence in form of Lay, 
The World wondred at the Pope's Stiffneſs; but 
he often confeſſed, he underſtood not thoſe mat. 
ters, only he was afraid of provoking the Em. 
perout; or of giving the Lutherans advantage 
to ſay, that one Pope condemned that which an. 


Anne's conduct, who in a Courſe of fo many 
Years managed a King's Spirit, that was ſo vio- 
lent, in ſuch a manner, as neither to ſurfeit him 
with too many Fayours, nor to provoke him 
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ter Days under her Protection; but many Prieſts, 


had done: He ſent alſo ſome to Queen Kathe: 


that of Princeſs Dowager ; and to give her hopes 
of putting her Daughter next in the Succeſſion 


hould ſerve about her, that did not 
treat her as Queen. All her Servants adhered 


miſes could work on them: And the ſtir which 
the King kept in this matter; was thought below 
his Greatneſs, and feemed to be ſet en by a Wo- 
man's Reſentments; for fince {he was deprived 
of the Majeſty of a Crown, the Pageantry of a 
Title was not worth the noiſe chat e 

we Is, about 
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about it. The Emperour ſeemed big with Re- Book I. 

ſentments. The French King was colder than te 

King expected; yet he promiſed to intercede 1533335 

with the Pope, and the Cardinals, on his ac 5's 

connt : But he was now ſo entirely gained by 

the Pope, that he reſolved not to involve *him- 

ſelf in the King's Quarrel, as a Party: And he 

alſo gave over the Deſigns he once had of ſetting 

up a Patriarch in Fance; for the Pope granted 

him ſo great a Power over his own Clergy, that. + 

he could not deſire more. With this the Emuʒ⸗- 

perour was not a little pleaſed ;; for this was like 

to ſeparate thoſe two Kings, whoſe Conjun- | 

Ction had been ſo hurtful ro hit. | 
At Rome the Cardinals of the Imperial Facti- The f:. 

on, complained much of the Attempt made on Rome gpon - 3 

the Pope's Power; fince a Sentence was given in *. 

England in a Proceſs depending at Rome, fo they  _ 

preſt the Pope to proceed ro Cenſures. But 

inſtead of putting the matter paſt reconciling, 

there was only Sentence given, annulling all that 

the Archbiſhop of Canterbury had done; and 

the King was required under the pain of Ex- 

communication, to put things again in the ſtate 


in which they were formerly; and this was af- 
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l, fixed at Dunkirk, The King ſent a great Em- 

Id baſly to Francis, who was then ſetting out to 

d, Marſeilles, where the Pope was to meet him: 

ot Their Errand was to diſſwade him from the Jour ' | =_ 
l ney, unleſs the Pope would promiſe to give the "Mi 
h King Satisfaction: The King of France ſaid, he ; 


was engaged in Honour to go on; but affured 
them, he would mind the King's Concerns, wi 


4 as much Zeal, as if they were his own. _ 3 
f In September the Queen brought forth a g . & ©. 
te Daughter, the tenowned Queen Ellaabeth; and Ebert 
4 the King having —_ declared Lady Mary 


Princeſs 


RE R 
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Bock I. Princeſs of Wales, did now the ſame for het: 
1530. Tho' ſince a Son might put her from it, ſhe could 
not be Heir Apparent, but only the Heir Pre- 
ſumptive to the Crown. At Marſeilles, the 
Marriage was made up between the Duke of Ov. 
leans, and the Pope's Niece, to whom the Pope 
gave, beſides One hundred thouſand Crowns, 
many Principalities, which he pretended were 
either Fiefs of the aPaCy' or belonged to him 
in the Rights of the Houſe of Medici, The 
Pope's Hiſtorian with ſome Triumph, boaſted, 
that the Marriage was conſummated that very 
Night; tho? it was thought not credible, that 
Prince Arthur, that was Nine Months older than 
the now Duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry the 
Second, did conſummate his. Te 
” The Pore There was a ſecret Agreement made between 
"1 King the Pope and Francis, that if King Henry would 
„ refer his Cauſe to the Conſiſtory, excepting on- 
| 85 ly to the Cardinals of the Imperial Faction, as 
partial, and would in all other things return to his 
Obedience to the See of Rome, then Sentence 
ſhould be given in his Favours, but this was to 
be kept ſecret : So Bonner not being truſted with 
it, and ſent thither with an Appeal from the Pope 
to the next General Council, made it with great 
boldneſs, and threatned the Pope upon it, with 
To much Vehemence, that the Pope talked of 
throwing him into a Cauldron of melted Lead, 
or burning him alive: And he apprehending ſome 
danger, fled away privately. . But when Franchi 
came back to Paris, he ſent over the Biſhop of 
that City, to the King, to let him know -what 
he had obtained of the Pope in his Favour, and 
the Terms on which it was promiſed ; This 
' wrought ſo much on the King, that he preſently 
conſented to them, And upon that, the ney 
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of Paris, tho? it was now in the middle of Book I. 
Winter, took Journey to Rome; being ſure off. 
thy Scarlet, if he could be the Inſtrument of re- 16333 
gaining England, which was then upon the point 
of being lolt: What theſe Aſſurances were which 
the Pope gave, is not certain, but the Arch- 
biſhop of Tork, and Tonſtal of Dureſm, in a Lets 
ter which they wrote on that Occaſion, ſay, that 
the Pope ſaid at Marſeilles, That if the King 
would ſend « Proxy to Rome, he would give Sen- 
tence for him againſt the Queen, for he knew his 
Cauſe was good and juſt. Upon the Biſhop of 
Pariss coming to Rome, the matter ſeemed a- 
eed; for it was promiſed, that upon the 
ing 's ſending a Promiſe under his Hand, to 
put things in their former ſtate; and his order- 
ing a Proxy to appear for him, Judges ſhould. 
be ſent to Cambray tor making the Proceſs, and 
then Sentence ſhould be given- Upon the no- 
tice giyen of this, and of a Day that was pretixt + 
for the return of the Courier, the King diſpatch- 
ed him with all poffible haſte ; and now the Bu- 
ſineſs ſeemed at an end. But the Courier had a a 
Sea and the Alps to paſs, and in Winter it was 
not eaſy to obſerve a limited Day ſo exactly: 
This made that he came not to Rome on the pre- 
fixed Day; upon which, the Imperialiſts gave 
out, that the King was abuſing the Pope's Eafi- 
nels; ſo they preſt him vehemently to proceed 
to a Sentence: The Biſhop of Paris moved only 
for a delay of Six Days, which was no untea- 
ſonable time in that Seaſon, and in favour of - 
ſuch a King, who had a Suit depending Six 
Years, and fince he had Patience ſo many Years, 
the delay of a few Days was no extraordinary ' 
Favour, But the dehgn of the — was 
to hinder a Reconciliation; for if the King had 
3 been 


86 
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1533. 


he brought in the matter into the Conſiſtory; and 


23 March. 


Bur pro- 
ceeds haſtily 
to a Sentence 


King's Submiſſion in due Form: He alſo brought 


Hereticks ſuch Advantages by their unſteadineſs 


Emperour. When this was known in Kugland. 


that they did in one Day that, which according 
to Form, ſhould have been done in three. 
They gave the final Sentence, declaring the 


Abꝛidgment of the piſtoꝛy 

been ſet right with the Pope, there would have 
been ſo powerful a League formed againſt rhe 
Emperour, as would have broke all his Mes. 
ſures : And therefore it was neceſſary for his 
Defigns to imbroil them. It was alſo ſaid, 
that the King was ſeeking Delays, and Conceſ- 
ſions, meerly to delude the Pope; and that he 
had proceeded far in his Deſign againſt that See, 
that it was neceſſary to go on to Cenſures: And 
the angry Pope was ſo provoked by them, and 
by the News that he heard out of England; 
that without conſulting his ordinary Prudence, 


there the Imperialiſts being the greater number, 
it was driven on with ſo much Precipitation, 


King's Marriage with Queen Katherine good; 
and required him to live with her as his Wife, 
otherwiſe they would proceed to Cenſures. Two 
Days after that, the Courier , came with the 


earneſt Letters from Francis, in the King's Fa- 
vour. This wrought on all the indifferent Car- 
dinals, as well as thoſe of the French Faction. 
So they prayed the Pope to recall what was 
done. A new Confiſtory was called, but the 
Imperialiſts preſt with greater Vehemence than 
ever, that they would not give ſuch Scandal to 
the World, as to recall a definitive Sentence paſt, 
of the Validity of a Marriage; and give the 


in matters of that Nature: And ſo it was car- 
ried, rhat the former Sentence ſhould take place; 
and the Execution of it was commirted to the 
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ok the Nefozmation, ce. 
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ſo,.great a Progreſs, that the Parliament had 
paſt all the AQts concerning it, before he had the 


News from Rome : For he judged, that the belt 


way to Peace was, to let them at Rome ſee, 
with what Vigour he could make War. All the 


reſt of the World lookt on aſtoniſhed, to ſee the 
Court of Rome throw off England with ſo much 


ſcorn, as if they had been weary of the Obedi- 


ence and Profits of ſo great a Kingdom, and their 


Proceedings looked as if they had been ſecretly 
directed by a Divine Providence, that deſigne 
to draw great Conſequences from this Rupture, 
and did ſo far infatuate thoſe that were moſt con. 
cerned to prevent it, that they needleſly drew it 
off themietres; tt 7 IHE 
In England they had been now examining the. 


a 


it determined the K ing in his Refolutions, of ſha:Bo 
king off the Pope's Yoke, in which he had made 


15335 


* 


The Argu- * 75 
ments uſed > ; 


Foundations on which the Papal Authority was for rejeting — 


built, with extraordinary Care for ſome Years 
and ſeveral Books being then and ſoon after writ- 
ten on that Subject, the Reader will be able to 


the Pope's. 
Powers 


ſee better into the Reafons of their Proceedings 


by a ſhort Abſtract of theſe. 
All the Apoſtles were made equal in the Pow- 
ers that Chriſt gave them, and he often 'condem?# 


ned their Conteſts about Snperiority, but never 


declared in St. Peter's Favour. St. Paul with- 
ſtood him to his Face, and reckoned himfelfnor 
inferiour to him. If the Dignity of a Perfon 
left any Authority with the City in which he 
fat; then Antioch muſt carry it as well as Rome's 
ind Zeruſalem, where Chriſt ſuffered, was to 


be prefered to all the World, for ir was truly 


the Mother Church. Chriſt faid to Peter, Upon 
this Rock will I build y Church. The Ancients 


underſtood by the Rock, 9 the Confeſſion Pe. 
„ I 4 ler 
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Book Lter had mad or, which is all one upon the 
matter, Chriſt himſelf; and tho' it were to be 


„ 


* 


Province, the Circumciſion, as St. Paul had the 


_ Univerſal Paſtor. In the Primitive Church St. Cy- 
Prian, and other Biſhops, wrote to the Biſhops of 


. * * ; Ie ! 
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meant of St. Peter, all the reſt of the Apoſtles 
are alſo called Foundations; that of, Tell the 
Church, was by many Doctors of the Church of 
Rome turned againſt the. Pope for a General 
Council. The other Priviledges aſcribed to St. 
Peter, were either ofily a precedence of Order 
or were occaſioned by his Fall, as that, Feed 
my Sheep, it being a reſtoring him. to the Apo. 
ſtolical Function. St. Peter had alſo a limitted 


Uncircumciſion, that was of far greater extent; 
which ſhewed that he was not conſidered as the 


Rome, as to their Fellow-Biſhop, Colleague and 
Brother : They were. againſt Appeals to Rome, 
and did not ſubmit to their Definition, and in 
plain Terms aſſerted, That all Biſhops were e- 
qual in Power as the Apoſtles . had been. It is 
true, the Dignity of the Ciry made the Biſhops 
of Rome to be much eſteemed ; yet in the fitſt 
Council of Nice, the Biſhops of Alexandria and 
Antioch, were declared to have the ſame Autho- 
rity in the Countries about them, that the Biſhops 
of Rome, had over thoſe that lay about them. It 
is true, the Eaſt being over-run with Arrianiſin, 
from which the Weſt was better preſerved, 
the opprefſed Eaſtern Biſhops did take ſhelter 
in the Protection the Biſhops of Rome gave 
them; and, as is natural to all People, they 
magnified that Authority which was. ſo uſe- 
ful to them. But the ſecond General Council 
indireftly condemned all Appeals to Rome: For 
it decreed, that every Province ſhould be govern- 


peil 
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of the Uſurpations, and the Wars raiſed to main: 
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peal but to the Biſhops of the Dioceſs. Coynſt an- Book 
tinaple being made the Imperial City, the ſe- 
cond and fourth General Council gave it equal 1 533. 
Priviledges with Rome, becauſe it was nem Rome; 
which ſhews that the Dignity of the Sees flowed 

from the greatneſs of the Cities. The African 
Churches condemned all Appeals to Rome, and 

the Popes, who complained. of that, pretended. | 
only to a Canon of the Council of Niece fox it; 

and then they did not talk of a Divine Right :- 

But ſearch being made into all the Copies 8 the 
Canons of Ke that was found to be 4 


Forgery. When the Emperour Mauricias 997 : 
A 


the Title, Univer/al Biſhop, to the Patriarch 
Conſtantinople; Gregory the Great complain 
of the Ambition of that Title, which he calls 


Oe 
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equal to the Pride of Lucifer; and ſince Eg ggg 14 


land received the Faith by thoſe whom he ſent 


ver, it appeared from thente. what was the De; 
Qrine of that See at that time, and by conſę- 
quence, what were the firſt Impreſſions made on 
the Exgliſb in that matter. It is true, Bomface, 
the third got the ſame Title by Phecas's Grant. 
and Boniface the eighth pretended to all Power. . -. -- 
both Spiritual and Temporal ; but the progrels. +: 


tain them, were very viſible in Hiſtory. . The, 
Popes Swore at their Conſecrations to Ger the. 
Councils, 


Canons of the eighth firſt General 


which are manifeſt againſt Appeals and their 

Univerſal Juriſdiction: Small regard is to be 

to the Decrees of latter Councils, being Cabals; 

pack'd and managed as the Popes 1 „ 

yeral Sees, as Ravenna, Milan, and Aguifies 

E Exemption from the Papal Authority. 
ny Engliſh Biſhops had aſſerted;. that the 


Popes had no Authority againſt the Canons ant 
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ig dll it was received; which ſhewed the 


1533. Pope's Authority was not believed founded on a 


Pris Authority: And the Conteſts that the 
he of of Enęlan bad with the Popes concern- 
be nveſtirures, Biſhops doing the King Homa 5 
ppeals to Rome , and the Authority of 
Bulls and Proviſions, ſhewed that the Pope's 
Power was believed ſubjett to Laws and Cu- 
ſtom, and ſo not derived from Chriſt and St. 
Peter ; and as Laws ha Ern them ſome Pow- 
er, and Princes had been forced in Ignorant Ages 
to ſubmit to their Uſurpations, ſo they might as 
they ſaw Cauſe change rhoſe Laws, and reſume 
their Rights. 
and for the The next Point inquired into, was, the Au: 
prenay Ss thority that Kings had in matters o Religion 
„ che Church. The Kings of I/rae! judged in 
All Cauſes, and Samuel called Saul the Head of 
the. Tribes: David made many Rules about the 
Service at the Temple, and declaring ro Solomon 
what his Power was; he told him, that the 
1 were wholly at his e ＋4 and it is ab 
id, that Saab appointed the Priefts their 
2 th, 15 Ger in the Service of God, and that they di. 
parted not from his Commandment in any matter, 


he turned out one High-Prieſt, and put 1 | 


in his room. Fehoſhaphat, Hezekiah, and 

Au, made alſo Laws about Teclelaheel 
ters, In the New Teftament, Chrift was him. 
felf fubjeR to the Civil Powers, and charged 
His Diſciples not to affect Temporal Domini. 
on. They alſo 1 the Churches to be ſub: 


jes to the Higher Po and call them on | 


pream, oy, charge every to be ſubject 
hem: So in Scripture the King is called Ke 
een and every Soul is _ to be under 


a 


Book TP". Day no Cb the he Popes made was bind: | 


rene een err 
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him, which joyn d together, makes up this Con- 
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cluſion, That He 7s the Supream d over a 
Perſons. In the Primitive Church the Biſhops 13335 


only made Rules or Canons, but pretended to 

no compulſive Authority, but what came from 

the Civil Magiſtrate. The Roman Emperours 
called Councils, preſided in them, and confirm- 
ed them; and made many Laws concerning Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Matters; ſo did alſo Charles the 
Great. The Emperours did alſo either chuſe the 
Popes themſelves, or confirm their Elections. 
Church men taking Orders, were not thereby 
diſcharged from the Obedience they formerly 
owed their Princes, but remained ſtill Subjects. 
And tho' the Officers of the Church had pecu- 
liar Functions, in which the People were ſub- 
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ject to them, that did nor deliver them from 


their Obedience to the King; as a Fathers Au- 


thority over his Children cuts not off the King's 


Power over him. They found al ſo that in all 


times the Kings of England had aſſumed an Au- 


thority in Eccleſiaſtical Matters. Ina, 4/fred, 
Edgar, and Canutuas, had made many Laws a- 
_ . — had alſo moſt of the fuß; ey 
the Conq which appeared parricularly in 
the Articles of Clarendon, and the Conteſts that 


followed upon them; and from the Days of 
King Izz, they had granted Exemptions to Mo- 
naſteries from the Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, down 


to Villiam the Conquerors time: Befides many” 
other Acts that clearly imported a Supremacy 
over all Perſons, and in all Cauſes. But they 
did at the fame time ſo explain and limit this 


Power, that it was viſible © they did not in- 


tend to ſu Religion wholly to the Plea-* 


bject 
ſure of the King for it was declared that his 
Tower was only a Coereive Authority, te Was 


- 


92 Abzidgment of the Hilter 
Book I. the true Religion, to aboliſh Herefies and Ido. 
FAA latries, to cauſe Biſhops and Paſtors to do their 
1533- Duties, and in caſe they were negligent, or 
; would not amend their Faults, to put others in 
their room. Upon the whole matter, they con- 
cluded that the Pope had no Power in England, 
and that the King had an intire Dominion over 
| all his Subjects, which did extend even to 
5 1 — * vey 7 wg Matter s. 
- The Clergy Theſe things being fully opened in 

eee Diſputes, and publithed in ſeveral Books, all 
the Biſhops, Abbots, and Priors of England, 
Eſher only excepted, were ſo far ſatisfied with 
them, or ſo much in love with their Preferments, 
that they reſolved to comply with the Changes; 
which the King was reſolved to make. Eber 
was in great eſteem for Piety and ſtrictneſs of 
Life, and ſo, much pains was taken on him. A 
little before the Parliament met, Canmer pro. 
poſed to him, that he, and any five Doctors he 
would chooſe, and Srokefly with five on his fide, 
i - _ ſhould confer on that Point, and examine the 
Authorities that were on both ſides; he accepted 
of it, apd Kate, wrote to him to name time 
and place, but Fiſber's Sickneſs hindred the pro- 

. _greiSof that Motion 255i ds 
ASeffion of The Parliament met the 15th of Fanuary, 
\, Parliament, there were but Seven Biſhops and Twelve Ab- 
bots preſent, the reſt it ſeems were unwilling to 
OS concur in making this. Change, tho they 'com» 
plyed with it when it was made, Every Sunday 

during the Seſſion, a Biſhop preached at St, 
Pauls, and declared tfat the Pope had no Au- 
thority in England: Before this, they had only 
ſaid, that a General Council was above him, and 
that the ExaQions of that Court, and Appeals 
fo it, were unlawful; but now hey woes 


ing the Acts then in Agitation. On the th of www 

= March, the Commons began the Bill for taking 1533 
away the Pope's Power, and ſent it to the Lords 

on the 14th, who paſt it on the 20h without 

any diſſent. In it they ſet forth © The ExaCtions 
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Power taken 
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“ penſe with the Laws of God; ſo the King 
“ 2nd Parliament only had the Authority of. dil | 

& penſing with the Laws of the Land; and that 

e therefore ſuch Licences or Diſpenſations as 
were formerly in uſe, ſhould be for the future 
granted by the two Archbiſhops, ſome of 

« theſe were to be confirmed under the Great 

“ Seal; and they appointed that thereafter» all 

« Commerce with Rome ſhould ceaſe. They al- 

« ſo declared that they did not intend to alter 

« any Article of the Catholick Faith of 
+ -© Chriſtendom, or of that which was declared 

& in the Scripture neceſſary to Salvation. They 

“ confirmed all the Exemptions granted to Mo- 
«© naſteries by the Popes, but ſubjected them to 
the King's Viſitation; and gave the King and 85 
* his Council power to examine and reform 

_ © all Indulgences, and Priviledges granted by © 
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naſteries entirely to the King's Authority, and 
put them in no ſmall Confuſion. Thoſe that 
loved the Reformation, rejoyced both to ſee the 
| Popes Power rooted out, and to find the Scrip- 
ture made the Standard of Religion 

fix Days time, without any Oppoſition, “ Set- . 
-- fling the Succeſſion of the Crown; Dena 

| © 
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ſtrain higher, to prepare the People for receiv- Bot I. 


“the Court of Rome, ground ed on the PopesPow- , The Popes 
« er of diſpenſing; and that as none could dif- away: ' 


the Pope: The Offenders againſt this Law .......... 
©. were to be puniſhed according to the Statutes 
of Premunire. This Act ſubjected the Mo- 


„ . 
. 


After this Act, another paſt in both Houſes in The Ad of 
succeſſi- 
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King's flue by the preſent Queen, or in de- 
fault of that, to the King's right Heirs, fot 


 < refuſed to Swear to it, or ſhould fay any 
* thing to the Slander of the King! 
% Marriage, he was to be judged guilty of 


an Aﬀre- _ At this time, one Philips complained to the 
Eeceecings Houſe of Commons of the Biſhop of London, fct 
againſt He- uſing him cruelly in Priſon, upon Suſpicion of 
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plaint at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons. So the 


Azbzidgment ok the Histo r 
& the Sentence of Divorce, and the King's Mat- 
“ riage with Queen Anne, and declaring all 
% Marriages within the Degrees prohibited by 
« Moſes to be unlawful: All that had married 
< within them were appointed to be Divorced, 
4 and their Hine illegitimated ; and the Succeſ. 
„ fion to the Crown was ſettled upon the 


ever. All were required to Swear. to main. 
< tain the Contents of this Act; and if any 


* miſprifion of Treaſon, and to be puniſhed ac- 
4. cordingly. The Oath is alſo {et down in the 
Journals of the Houſe of Lords; by which, they 
did not only Swear Obedience to the King, and 
His Heirs, by his preſent Marriage; but alſo to 
defend the AC of Succeſſion, and all the Effeas 
and Contents in it, againſt all manner of Perſons 
whatſoever; by which they were bound to 
maintain the Divorce, both againſt the Pope's 
Cenſures, and the Emperour, it he went about 
to execute them. e a 


Hereſy; the Commons ſent up this to the Lords, 
but received no Anſwer : ſo they ſent ſome of 
their Members to the Biſhop, defiring him to 
anſwer the Complaints put in againſt him: But 
he acquainted the Houſe of Lords with it; and 
they all with one conſent voted, That none of 
their Houſe ought to appear. or to anſwer anyCom- 


Commons let this particular Caſe fall, and ſent 
ONTO | e 


a Bill to which the Lords agreed, regulating Bock I. 
the Proceedings againſt Hereticks , That www _ *% 
« whereas, by the Statute: made by King: Hen» 1534. 

« xy the Fourth, Biſhops might commit Men 

« upon Suſpicion of Here; and Hereſy was 
« generally defined, to be whatever was 
« contrary to the Scriptures, or Canonica! 
« Santtions, Which was liable to great Am- 
% biguity z therefore that Statute was repealed, 
and none were to be committed for Hereſy, but 
% upon a Preſentment made by two Witneſſes : 
5 None were to be accuſed for ſpeaking againſt 
« things that were grounded only upon the | . 
« Pope's Canons. Bail was to be taken for He- 9 
«* reticks, and they were to be brought to their 1 


' WH © Tryals in open Court; and if upon Conviction, 

« they did not Abjure, or were Relapſes, th it 

| « were to be burnt; the King's Writ being 

“ firft obtained. This was a great check to the 5 

0 Biſhops Tyranny, and gave no {mall comfom to IDE 
5 all that favoured the Reformation. 5 
The Convocatioh ſent in a Submiſſion at the The Subst. 
8 ſame time, by which they. acknowledged, That fon ofthe - 
all Convocations ought to be aſſembled by the 

King's Writ; and promiſed upon the Word i 

i Prieſts, never to make, nor execute any Cano 

j without the King's Aſſent. They alſo deſired, 

K That ſince many of the received Canons were 

. found to be contrary to the King's Prerogative 

i WY 2nd the Laws of the Land, there might be 

7 Committee named by the King, of 32, the one 

p half our of both Houſes of Parliament, and tile 

1 other of the Clergy, Impowered to abrogate 6r 

f regulate them, as they ſhould ſee Cauſe. This 

5 was confirmed in Parliament, and the Act againſt 

$ Appeals to Rome was renewed; and an Appeal 

t 


was allowed from the Archbiſhop to the King, 
| | upon 
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Book I. upon which the Lord Chancellor was to grant 2 
— A Pro 
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reaſonable to give the. _— Courts fome 


mmiſſion for a Court of Delagates. 
viſo was added, that till the Committee of 32 
ſhould ſettle a Regulation of the Canons, thoſe 
then in force ſhould ſtill take 2 except ſuch 
as were contrary to the King's Prerogative, or the 
Laws. But this laſt Proviſo, tho* it ſeemed 


Rules, till the 32 ſhould finiſh their Work, 
made, that ir came to nothing, for it was 


thought more for the Greatneſs of the Kings 


Authority; and it ſubjected the Biſhops Courts 
more to the Prohibitions of the Temporal 
Courts, to keep this whole matter in ſuch Ge 


neral Terms, than to have brought it to a Re 


An Ad for 


gulation that ſhould be fixed and conſtant. 


for © Another Ac paſt for Regulating the EleQi- 
the Eletion « On and Conſecrations of Biſhops ; condemn- 


- of Bilbops. 


* ingall Bulls from Rome; and appointing that 
“ upon a Vacancy, the King thould grant a Li: 


« cence for an Election; and ſhould by a miſfive 8 


« Letter ſignify the Perſon's Name whom he 
„ would have choſen : And within Twelve 
% Days after theſe were delivered, the Dean 
<« and Chapter, or Prior and Convent, were re- 
& quired to return an Election of the Perſon 
named by the King, under their Seals. The 


_ 4 Biſhop Elect was upon that to Swear Fealty : 


4 and a Writ was to be Iſſued out for his Con- 


© ſecration in the uſual manner: After that, he 


4 was to do Homage to the King, upon which, 
both the Temporalities, and Spiritualities, 


+, were to be reſtored, and Biſhops were to ex- 


« {exciſe their Juriſdiction as they had done be- 


*. made guilty of a Premunire. 


* fore. All that tranſgreſſed this AQ, were 


of the Refoumatian,7 8 7 
A private Aſt paſt, depriving Cardinal Com- Book: I. 
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Fs of Salisbury and Worceſter the Reaſons 1534. 

given for it, are, becauſe they did nor reſide in 

their Dioceſſes, for Preaching the Laws of God, 

and keeping Ne | lang lived at the Court 

of Rowe, and carried Three thouſand Pounds a 

Year out of the Kingdom. . ; ' ST 
The laſt Act of a publick Nature, tho? relating The un, 

only to private Perſons, of which I ſhall give Nun of K 

an account, was concerning the Nun of Kerr, and 

her Complices : It was the firſt occaſion of ſhed- 

ding any Blood in this Quarrel, and it was much 

cheriſhed by all the * mr Clergy, that 

adhered to the Queen's Intereſts, and the Pope's. 

The Nun, and 
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many of her Complices, came to 


well, relating to that long one which he wrote con- 
cerning the Nun, were printed; but that was 
left out, of which A” I a Copy, and gave 

| = 1 


i- Wa the Lords Bar, and confeſſed the whole matter. 
Among the Concealers of this Treaſon, Sir Tho 

u More and Fiſher, were named; the former 
vote upon that a long Letter to Cromwell, giv- 

ve ing him a particular account of all the Conver- 

de ation he had at any time with the Nun: He 
ve acknowledged he had eſteemed her highly, not 

in Wo much out of any regard he had to her Prophe- 

e. cies, but for the Opinion he conceived of her Ho- 

0n lineſs and Humility. But he adds, that he was 
ne chen convinced, That ſhe was the moſt: falſe di. 
& — ae _ bad ge 7 — 55 

N- Lguilty of moſt dete ſtable riſy, and devilliſb diſ- 

he 22 Falſbood: He ito bekeved that ſhe bad. © 
b. Communication with an evil Spirit. Concerning this 
es; WK Letter, a curious Diſcovery has been made. In 

*. Wa Queen Marys time, More's Works were publiſh'd 
nd among them, other Letters of his to Com- 

Re 


and Ferome' de Ghinuccu of the Biſhop- Wes 


a - — of the Hitow = 
Bock I. it to his Daug Soper "hat" Copy. and 
AA the MS. our of which the "reſt were publi 

- 1534 and out ob tut l have tranſcribed ir. The de 
ſign of ſuppreſſing it; ſeems to be this: It h 
probable, 25 might have been ſome tho 
in Queen Mary's time, to Canomize the 

ſince ſhe was called . a Martyr for her Mother; 
Marriage; and there was no want of Miracle 
do juſtify it: Therefore, à Letter ſo plain and 
full againſt her, was thought fit to be kept ou 
of the way. This Juſtification of More 8, pit 
vailed ſo far, that his Name was ſtruck out of 
the Bill. The AG contaim a Nrative of tha 
whole Story, which is in ſhort, this 
— — of * — fone Tr 
it ſeems were its ) and 
. ſuch things as made thoſe about het 
_ aid, pired of e 
the Pariſh, er, 8 2 
from this, gave Archbi Warham notice ion 
it, who ordered him to obſerve her carefully, 
and bring him an account of what ſhould follon 
But ſhe had forgot all that ſhe faid-in her Fits 
when they were over: Yet the Prieſt would nt 
let it go ſo, but perſwaded her that ſhe was li 
ſpired, and taught ber ſo to counterfeit _ 
Trances, that ſhe became very ready at it. 
matter was: much noiſed — and the Pri 
intended to raiſe the credit of an Image of the 
B. Virg — in ers uo ga os fo Pi 
grimages 1 t to it, i 
her _ He aſſociated to himfelf one Buri 


to Ee and told her, ſhe could not 
till ſhe viſited that Im age. She fake may 
good Words * Ty "_ and * 


1 * 
\ 
, 
* 4 4 — 
"of the Ref 


then d 
of her 
ADa as ſor her Cure; and before an Aſ- 
fembly of Two thonſand People, ſhe was'carried 
to that Image; and after ſhe had ated. her 
Fitts all over, ſhe ſeemed of a ſudden quite re- 
covered, which was aſcribed to the Interceſſion 
ef the Virgin, and the Virtue of that Image. She 
entred into à Religious Life; and Bocking was her 
Ghoſtly' Father. There was violent Safp icions . 
of Incontinence between them ;; but the —— 
ſhe was in, bote them down. Many thought 
her a Propheteſs; and Varbam among the feſt. 
ABook ns alfo written of her Revelations, and 
a Letter was ſhewed all in Letters of Gold; lay 
2 
auen. She that t 

was laſt at Calazs, ſhe was carried inviſibly 
yond Sea, and brought back again, and that an 
Angel gave her the Sacrament ; and that God 
revealed to her, that if the King went on in his 
Divorce, and married another Wife, he ſhould 
fall from his Crown, and not live a Month lon- 
ger, but ſhoutd die a Villain's Death. 
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the Obſervant Friers, with many Nuns, and B. 
Fiſher, came to give credit to A and ſet a great 
value on her, and grew very Inſolent upon it; 
for Frier Peyro; ching in the King ge Capo, | 
at Greenwich, denounced 1 heme 

upon him, and faid, tho? others as lying Pro- 
phets deceived him, yet he in the Name of 
God told him, that Dogs ſhould lick his Blood as 
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day and to anſwer all that he had ſaid, who railed 
55 againſt 


apainſt Hereſy, end! the 5225 s Suit —— Divorce Book 1 
15 on hg Been, e motions CH * 
Swe! tobe inwardly poſſeſſed. 1534: 


Many of the Monks of the Charter-Houſe, ti a 


they had done Ahabs. The King bore this patiem - alias 
ly; but ordered one Dr. Corren to preach next Sun- Curwin, 


100 


— ot the diner 


Book I. 2 Peyto, as a Dog and a Traytor. Pen 


had 


Fiſher, 


1534+ can A the ſame H 
by Adultery; and ſpoke with ſuch Vehet 
that the King himſelf was forced. to c 


King 
—— —. ſo high a Provocation, was, that they 


the — Conſpiracy, and upon that, were ap- 


and Meſſages were ſent to the Nun, + defuring her 


gone to Canter 1242 but er a 
ouſe, interrupted him, and 


called him one of the lying Prophets that went 
about to eſtabliſh the Succeſſion of the Crom 


him oe. And yet ſo 2 was the 
o go to Extremities, that thas: 'Was 


were called before the Council, and rebuked for 
their Inſolence. But the Nun Ss Confederates 


1 her Revelations in all the parts o th the 


ſhe. and Nine. of her Complices were 
append in November laſt Year; and they 
without any Rack or Torture diſcover 


pointed to go to St. Paul's; and after a Sermon 


preached ak that Occaſion, by the Biſhop. of I 
Bangor, they ted their Confſbo in the 


Hearing of — eople; and were ſent to 
Priſoners in the Tower. But it was given out, 
That all was extorted from them by Violence; 


to deny all that ſhe had confeſſed ; which made 


the King judge i it neceſſary to proceed to furtbet 
1 So ſhe, and Six of her chief Com. 


were Attainted of Treaſon: And the 


Bino of Rocheſter, and Eive more, were . 


tainted of Miſpriſion of Treaſon. But at the 


Interceſſion of Q. Anne, (as it is expreſt ors 


AQ) all others that had been concerned with 


her, were pardoned. 


This was as black an Impoſture as any eve 


was; and if it had fallen out in a darker Age, 
in which the World went mad after Viſions, the 
** might have loſt his Crown by it. 


Diſcover 


* 


of the Kefounation; „Sec. 101 
Diſcovery of this, diſpoſed all to lock on older Bock I. 
Stories of the Trances fof Monaſtical People, as 
Contrivances to ſerve baſe ends, and did make „ 
way for the ruin of that Order of Men in 3 9 
land; but all chat was at preſent done u — 5 — | 
was, that the Obſervants were put out their 
Houſes, and mixt with the other Franciſcans, | 
and the Auſtin Friers were put in their rooms. . 
When all theſe Acts were paſſed, the King gave 1.4 
his Aſſent to them on the 29th of Merch; ad 
Prorogu ed the Patliament till November. 5 
The 7 Member of both Houſes Swore to the The Oath of 
Oath of Sycceſſion on the Day of the Pro — 
on, On the 20th of April, followed the Ao. 
cution of the Nan and her Complices at Thburg. 
where ſhe freely acknowledged her Impoſtures, 
and the Juſtice of the Sentence, and laid the 
blame on thoſe-who ſuffered with her; who be- 
cauſe the thing was profitable to them, praiſed 
ber much, and tho' they knew that all was nu rower 
yet gave out that it was done by thoworking "+ 
the Holy Ghoſt; and ſhe concluded her Life beg. G 
ging both God's and the King's pardon. 
the firſt Diſcovery' of this Cheat, Cromyel!! — 
Fiſher's Brother to him to reprove him for his iter i 
Carriage in that Buſineſs, and to adviſe him to h w 
= the King's Pardon for the Encouragement he 
we Rus en to the Nun, which he was confident 

would grant him. But Fiſher excuſed * +» 4 
Malt and ſaid, he had done nothing but only © —< 
tried whether her Revelations were true or not? 
He confeſſed that upon the Reports he had 
heard, he was induced ta have a high Opinion 
of her ; and that he had never diſcovered any , 
Falſhood in her. It is true, ſhe had ſaid ſome 
things to him concerning the King's Death, 
which he had not revealed, but he thought it was 
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of the World ſhould be in the Hands of every 
his raſhneſs, and he aſſures him that the King 


Aud is very Obſtinate and would make no Submiſhon, and ſo 


obſtinate. 


Clergy did every where Swear the Oath of duc · 


| all his Clergy ro Swear it: And the Religious 


_ Houſes, That in their Opinion the King's pre- 
_ Tent Marriage was — 


Akzzidgment ok the Hiſkow ? 
Book I. not neceſſary to do it; becauſe he knew ſhe had 
= T told it to the King her ſelf: She had named ng 


him that he had proceeded raſhly in that Affair; 


neceſſary it was to uſe great Caution before ex. 


2 1 


Perſon, that ſhould kill the King, but had only 
denounced it as a Judgment of God on him; 
and he had reaſon to think that the King would 
have been offended with him if he had ſpoken 
of it to him; and ſo he deſired to be no mom 
troubled with that matter. But upon t 
Cromtoell wrote him a {harp Letter; he ſhewed 


being ſo partial in the matter of the King's D 
vorce, that he eaſily believed every thing that 
ſeemed to make againſt it; he ſhewed him how 


traordinary things ſhould be received, or ſpread 
about as Revelations; ſince otherwiſe the Peace 


bold or crafty Impoſtor ; yet in concluſion, he 
adviſes him again to ask the King's Pardon fot 


was ready to forgive that and every thing elſe, 
by .which he had offended him, Bat Fiſber was 


was included within the ACt, yet it was not ex- 
ecuted till a .new-Proyecation drew him into 
further Trouble. The Secular and Regular 
ceſſion; which none did more zealoufly promote 
than Gardiner, who before the 6th of May got 
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Orders being apprehenſive. of the King's Jear 
loukes of them, — care to remove them, by 


\ 


ſending in Declarations under the Seals of their 


| and that-they would. 
always acknowledge him Head of the Church af, 


England ; that the Biſhop of Rowe had 1 Au- 
„ * * r t ority | 


a e 


_ of dhe Mifcnmatlan, Sc. 1 > 
thority out of his o Dioceſs, and that they Book I. 


S would continue obedient to the King, not with.. 


ſtanding his Cenſures; that they would: preach 1534. 
the Goſpel ſincerely according to the Scriptures, 

and the Tradition of the Catholick Doctors, and 

would in their Prayets pray for-the King as Su- 

pream Head of the Church of England, 

A meeting of the Council fate at Lambetb, to —— dt 
which many were cited in order to the Swearing che Ouch. 
theOathz among whom was Sir Thomas Mort and | 
Fiſher. More was firſt called on to take it: He an- | 
ſwered, that he neither blatned thoſe that made te 
Ac, nor thoſe that Swore the Oath, and that he 
was willing to Swear to mainta if the Succeſſion to 
the Crown,. bat could not take the Oath as it was 
conceived. Fiſher made the ſame Anſwer, but all 
the reſt that were Cited before them, took it. More 
was much preſſed to give his Reaſons againſt it; 
but he refuſed to do that, for it might becalled 
diſputing againſt Law: Yet he would put them 
into Writing if the King would command him to 
do it. Cranmer ſaid, if he did not blame thoſe 
that took it, it ſeems he was Hot perſwaded it 
was a Sin, and ſowis only doubtful of it; but 
he was ſure he ought to obey the Law, if it was 
not ſinful; ſo there was a Certainty on the one 
hand, and only a Doubt on the other; and there - 
fore the former ought to detertnine him: This 
he confeſſed did ſhake him a little, but he ſaid, 
he thought in his Conſcience, that it would be 

a Sin in him, and offered to take his Oath up- 
on that, and that he was not led by any other 
Confideration. The Abbot of Weſtminſter tol 
him, he ought to think his Conſcience was miſe 
led, fince the Parliament was of another Mind; 
an Argument well becoming 4 rich ignorant Ab- 
hot, But More ſaid, Sy Parliament of Eng 


Book I. land was againſt him, yet he believe ali the ref 
of Chriſtendom was on his ſide: In concluſion 
1534+ both he and Fiſher declared that they thought it 


' - Swear to maintain all the Contents in the A8 
or Succeſſion, and in it the Kings former Marti 


were more acceptable: So they were both com. 


Another Se In Winter another Seſſion of Parliament was 
10n - 


| Ibtidgnientiofthe Hilter 


was in the Power of the Parliament to fertle the 
Succeſhon to the Crown, and ſo was to 
Swear to that, but they could not take the Qath 
that was tendred to them; for by it they muſt 


age was declared unlawful; to which they 
could not aſſent. Canmer preis d that this might 
be accepted : For if they once Swore to maintain 
the Succeſſion, it would conduce much to the 
Quiet of the Nation; but ſharper Councils 


mitted to the Tower, and Pen, Ink, and Paper 
was kept from them. The old Biſhop was alſo 
hardly uſed both in his Cloaths and Diet; be 
had only Rags to cover him, and Fire was often 
denied him, which was a Cruelty not capable 
of any Excuſe, and was as barbarous as it was 
imprudent. i. hit 11 d 
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held; the firft Act that paſſed, declared the Ki 
to be the Sapream Head on Earth of the Church 
of England, and appointed that to be added to 
his other Titles; and it was.enaQted, That he 
and his Succeſſors ſhould have full Authority to 
reform all Herefies and Abuſes in the Spiritual 
rg OnngY 
Oath of! hon, which had not | peci- 
fied in the former Act, tho agreed to by the 
Lords. alſo gave the King the Firſt: 
Fruits and Tenths of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, as 
being the Supream head of the Church; for the 
King being put in the Pope's room, it - was 
thought reaſonable to give him the * 
1 pw „„ THE HAS e W | 


of: the Refopmation, GE og 
Tem were now wi | tos: — — 
ba the Spiritualty, and to tax them 15 34+ - 
235 heavily as they had former] ty rannized over 
them. Another Act paſt, dec ſome things 
Treaſon ; one of theſe was the _— the King 

any of his Titl - the calling him to Heretith: 
Schiſmatick, or Uſurper of the Crown. By an- 

other Act, 1 — was made for ſetting up 26 
Suffragan Biſhops over England, for the more 

ſpeedy Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and 

the better Service of God : It is alſo ſad; : they 

had been formerly accuſtomed to be in che King- 

dom: The Biſhop of the Dioceſs was to preſenr 

two to the King, and upon the King's declaring 

his choice, the 5 chbiſh5pa was to Conſecrate the 
Perſon, and then the Biſhop was to .. — 
ſuch parts of his Charge to his Cafe as he 
thought fitting, which was to laſt duri 


'his es. = | 

Pleature, Theſe were the fame that the Anci _ ; Hs 8 
ents called the Chore Piſcops „ who were atfitſt 
the Biſnops of ſome Villages; but were after. 
wards put — the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop 
of the ent City. They were ſet up before' ther 
Councit of Nice, and continued ta be in the 
Church for many Ages; but the Biſhops deyolv+ 
ing their whole Spiritual Power to them, they 
how on 8 of P. — * Epiſtle was 
orged in the Name US. condemning. 
them. The great extent of the Dioceſſes inExg- 
land made it Jard for one Biſhop'to overn them 
with that Exattneſs that was nec z theſe 
were therefore appointed to aſſiſt chem 1 in EE 
diſcharge of the Paſtoral Care. fl 

In this Parliament Subſidies wete 
a in three Years, with the higheſt Pteame, 

eof their — under the * Gorem. 


5 
ent 
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Bbok I. ment all thoſe 24 Years, in which he had 
B that Flattery could dictate. —— 
. 1534 two 1 AQts were attainted of Miſprifionck 


5 cerned, at which they ſtuck, and it was th 


1 could make. 
The progres But now that the King entred ne new 
Qrines made SCene, it will be neceſſary to open the ke Progrls | 


in Exg/end- that the new Opinions had N in 


Aube ech b 


= ſon; five other Clerks were in like man- 
, all for to Swear the 
g Oath of Succeſſion. The See of Rocheſter wal 

declared Void; — — few were willing to 
ſucceed ſuch a Man, for it continued vacant 
two Years. This Severity againſt i them was 
cenſured by ſome as Extream, fince they were 
willing to Swear to the Succeſſion in other 
Terms ſo that it was meetly a point of Conſti- 
ence, in which the common ſafety was not cons 

bt 
the proſecuting them in this manner — ſo 
raiſe. their Credit, that it might endanger the 
Government more chan 7 enn, which 


md hot oe, QB + f/f Q mcecag, GO = e ro hoc, 


the time of the King's Suir of Divorce!) Pu. 
— % 4 8 Miniſtry, thoſe Preachers were 
. is probable che King ordered 
the lens ive over their enquiring after 
them, — the ope began to ule him ill; 
for the progreſs of ereſy was always reckone 
up at Nome among the Miſchiefs that would fol- 
low upon the Pope's denying the Kin pon. 
. the Kinzs proceeding 
els, he tho t S proc ing 
verely againſt Hereticks would 15 15 meritori- 
ous at Rome, that it would work more _——_— 
iy, th than all his „ pak done: nh 
eVere 


Proclamation was ihe ed out both a 

their Books and Perſons, all che 

at them to to be put i in execution. | 5 | 
ome 
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others at Antwerp, were every Year either Book IL. 
— or citing — ſome of the Www 
received Errors, and ſending them over to Exgs 1534+ 
land. But his Tranſlation of the New Teſta- 

ment gave the greateſt Wound, and was much 

complained of by the Clergy, as full of Errors. | 
Tonſtall, then Biſhop of London, being a Man 
of great Learning and Vertue, which is general- x1 

ly accompanied with much Moderation, return - 

ing from the Treaty of Cambray, to which Mare 

and he were ſent in the King's Name, as he 

came through Antwerp, dealt with an Engliſh | 
Merchant that was ſecretly a Friend of Tiadall's, 

to procure him as many of his New Teſtaments 

as could be had for Money. Tindall was glad 

of this; for being about a more correct Edition, 

he found he would be better enabled to ſet about 

it, if the Copies of the Old were ſold. off; ſo he 

gave the Merchant all he had, and Toxfta/l-pay- | 
ing the price of them, got them in his Hands; * 
and burnt them publickly in Cheapide.. This was ; 
called a burning of the Word of God; and it was 

aid, the Clergy had reaſon to revenge themſelves 

on it, for it had done them more Miſchief than 

all other Books whatſoever. :: But a Near after 

this, the ſecond Edition being finiſhed, grear " 
numbers were ſent over to England, and Conflan« _ 
line, one of Tindall's Partners, hapned to be ta- . = 
ken; ſo More believing that ſome of the Mer. 
chants of Landon furniſhed them with Money, 
promiſed him his Liberty, if he would diſcoverf 

who they were that encouraged and aſſiſted 
them: So he told him the Bifhop of London did 

more than all the World befides, for he had 
bought up the Breateſt part of a faulty Impreſ- 

hon. The Clergy when they condemned Ti- 
dals Tranſlation, promiſed a new one: By "ns 


— ——. 
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Book I. Year after in a long Condemnation of ' ſeveral 
Bock that were publiſhed by Warham, Tonſtal, 


1534. and other Canoniſts and Divines, © added 


this, that it was not neceſſary to publiſh the 


not to ſet about it. 
The Suppli- 


erben due There came our a Bock writ by one Fiſh-of 


Beggars: Grays-Inn, that took mightily, called, the 
Supplication of the Beggars,” by which they com- 

f _ plained chat the Alms of the People were inter- 
 Cepted by the Mendicant Friers, that were an 
uſeleſs Burden to the Government; they alſo 

taxed the Pope of Cruelty, for taking no pity 

on the Poor, ſince none but thoſe that could pay 

for it, were delivered out of Purgatory. The 

King was ſo pleaſed with this, that he would 

not ſuffer any thing to be done againſt the Au. 

thor. More anſwered it by another Supplication 

in behalf of the Souls in Purgatory, ſetting 

forth the Miſeries they were in, and the Reliet 

which they received by the Maſſes that weite 

ſaid for them, and therefore they called on their 

Friends to ſupport the Religious Orders, that 


had now ſo many Enemies. This was elegantly 


and wittily written, but did not take To much is 
the other; for ſuch is the ill nature of Mankind, 
that Satyts are always better received than Apo- 
logies, and no Satyrs are more acceptable than 
thoſe againſt Church-men, 
Fh wries Frith anſwered More in a Book more gravely 
again Pur- written, in Which he ſhewed that there was na 
. mention made of Purgatory in the Scripture; that 
it was inconſiſtent with the Merits of Chriſt, by 
Which upon ſincere Repentance, all Sins were 
pardoned; for if they were Nardoned, they 
could not be puniſhed: And tho? Tempora 
Judgments, either as Medicinal Corrections, hy 
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pture in Engliſh, and that the King did well 
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don, and the remembring of our Sins no more. 


In expounding many Paſſages of the New. Teſta. 2 

ment, he appealed to More great Friend, Eraſs -- 
ſhewed, That che Fire which was 50. LOIN... 

ken of by St. Paul, as that which would conſume 


nus; and 


the Wood, Hay, and: Stubble, could only be 
meant of the _ Trial of — He 
ſhewed, Thar the | 

not; Ambroſe, Ferome, and Auſtin did not believe 
it; the laſt had plainly faid, that no mention was 
made of it in Scripture. The Monks brought ir 
in; and by many wonderful Stories, poſſeſſed 


the World of the belief of it; and had made a ve- 


gainful Trade of it. This Book provoked the 


© of the Refozmation; Sc 109f— Fw¹9½ 
for giving Warning to others, do ſometimes fall Book I. 
even on true Penitents ; yet terrible Puniſhments vas -- 
in another ſtate, cannot conſiſt with a free Par- 


1533. 5 


- 


rimitive Church received it 


ergy ſo much, that they reſolved to make the 


Author feel g real Fire, for endeavouring to ex- 


tinguiſh their Imaginary one. More objeQted 


Poverty, and want of Learning to the new Preach- 
ers: But it was anſwered; The ſame thing was 
made uſe of to diſgrace Chriſt and his Apoſtles; 


ficial Improvements, was thought rather a 
ood Diſpoſition for Men that were to bear a 

oſs; and the Glory of God appeared more 
eminently, when the Inſtruments ſeemed cor- 
temptible. 03 310.6000 72710535) | 

But the Pen proving too feeble, and too gentle 
a Tool, the Clergy betook themſelves to that, 
on which they relied more: Many were vexed 
with Impriſonments for teaching their Children 


but a plain Simplicity of Mind without Arti- 


A Perſecuni- 


on ſer on by 
More. 


the Lord's Prayer in Engliſh, for harbouring the - 


Preachers, and for ſpeaking againſt the Corrup- 
tons in the Worſhip, or the Vices of the 
Clergy; but theſe generally Abjured. 7 — 
| | | .  Hiton, 


- 


| _ to Tindall, was taken coming back With ſome 


— 


fach often in his Mouth, When thou walkeft thorow 


110  Abzidgmentok the Bito 
Book I. Hitton, that had been a Curate, and went ove 


n Warbaw condemned! all 


1530. Bilney, after his Abjuration formetly ment 
oned, returned to Cambridge, and fell unde 
great horrour of Mind; but overcame it, and e- 
Jolved to expiate his Apoſtacy by a publick Ac. 
knowledgment : And that he might be able to do 
that on ſurer Grounds, he followed his Studies 
cloſe two Years; but then he left the Uni 
and went into Norfolk where he was born, and 


hed up and down that County, againſt Ido 


try and Superſtition : Exho the People th 

live well, to give much a þ "believe in 
Chriſt, and to offer up their Souls and Wills to 

him in the Sacrament: He openly confeſſed his 

own Sin of denying the Faith; and ufing no Pre-. 
caution as he went about, he was taken by the 
Biſhop's Officers. and was condemned as a Re. 

_ _ © lapſe, and degraded. More not only ſent domn 
the Writ to burn Him, but to make him ſuffer 
another way; he affirmed in Print that he had 
- Abjured: But no Paper ſigned by him was ever 
ſhewed, and little — was due to the Prieſts 
who gave it out, that he did it by word of 
Mouth: But Par ter 8 Archbiſhop) 


: p10 — E — urn on is Sufferings. He bore 
all the Hardſhips he was put to u ede 
and continued very cheerful after his Sentence; 


PR and eat up the poor Proviſion that was brought 
dim, heartily; for he ſaid, he muſt keep up? 
ruinous Cottage till ir fell. He had thoſe words 


* the Fire, thou ſhalt not be burnt + And by burt- 
ing his Finger i in the Candle, he prepared him- 
ſelf for the Fire, and faid, it would ar_ 

ume 


IS ? | "© nn 
ſume the Stubble of his Body, but would pu- Boo R -E 
riſy tis Soul. % Wt e244.) TS! 7K 1106 — | 11 Wn  * 
On the roch of November he was burnt. At 1530. 
the Stake he repeated the Creed, to ſhew he was 
2 true Chriſtian; for the Clergy: made ſtrangge r 
Repreſentartons of his Doctrine: Then he pray- | 5 
ed cameſtly, and wich a deep fence repeated 
thoſe Words, Enter not into Fudgment with i 
Servant. Dr. Warner that waited on him, em- 
that he might die in as good a ſtate as that in 
ele co the Prop that they had rene 
declare to Hat | not pri 5 
his Death, and he did it; ſo the laſt AQ of his 
Life was full of Charity to his Enemies. His Suf- 
ferings animated others: Byfield that had former- 
ly abjured, was taken diſperſing Tinda/Ps Books, 
and he with one Temikwary were: condemned by 4 
Stokeſley, and burnt; Two Men and a Woman 
were alſo burnt at Jorit. Upon theſe Proceedings 5 


the Parliament that fate that Year, — 1 
to the King; but that did not cool the tiof ef 2 9 

the Clergy. One Bainham a Councellour of the 858 
Temple, was taken on Suſpicion of Hereſy, and 

whipt in More's | 4s and afterwards rackt 

in the Tower: Yet he could not be wrought 

on to accuſe any, but through Fear he abjured. 

After that, being diſcharged, he was in great 

trouble of Mind, and could find no quiet till he 

went publickly to Church, and — confeſſed 

his Sins ; and declared the Torments he felt in 

his Conſcience, for what he had done. Upon 

this, he vras again ſeixed on, and condemned, for 

having ſaid, That Thomas Becket was a Murde. 

* rer, and was damned, if he did not repent: And 

* that in the Sacrament Chriſt's Body was receiv- 

* ed by Faith, and not chewed with * 
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: 112 amen, iin 9 
Bock I. — paſt upon him b Stokeſſey, and he was 
buornt. Soon after this, More delivered up the 
1530. Great Seal, ſo the had ſome Eaſe, 
1 accuſed, but Abj 
Anceſtor to the preſent Lord 
f Merey through Chriſt e 
in bopes 0 the 
help of any other Saint; —— 
Sk thax he would leave no nothing for Soul 
Maſſes. This Will being brought to the mg | 
of London's Court to be proved, after his — 
provoked them ſo — 35 that he was co 
as an Heretick; and an Order was ſent to the 
Chancellour of Worceſter, to raiſe his Body; 
but he went further, and burnt it, which 
could not be juſtified, ſince he was not 2 Re- 
lapſe. Tracy's Heir ſued him for it, and he was 
| — 1 5 place, and fined in Four hun- 
8 dred Pounds. The proclaimed an Indul. 
1 of forty Days Pardon to any that carried a 
aggot to the burning of an Heretick, that ſo 
Craclty might ſeem the more meritorious. And 
an aged Man (Harding) being condemned by 
— _—_ of gs. as he was tyed to 
the Stake, one flung a Faggot with ſuch force 
. .___. at him, that daſhed out his Brains. 
12533. After an Intermiſſion of two. Years, Gardiner 
| *** reprelented- to the King, That it ie would give 
him great Advantages againſt the Pope, if he 
| wild: take hold of ſome occaſion to — his ha- 
tred of Hereſy. So Frith ſeemed à fit Ir to 
$1794 Sug. Offer as 2 Sacrifice, to demonſtrate his Zeal : He 
/ (ering was a Young Man, much famed for | 
1 And was the firſkghat writ againſt the —— 
5 Preſence in the Acrament, in England.f He fol- 
lowed Z uingliuss Doctrine on theſe Grounds; 
Chriſt received in the Sactamans, gave BE. 
; C5 
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of the Refozmation,” &c. 113 
Life; but this was given only to thoſe; that be- Book I. 
lieved; from which he inferred; that he was Wwe 1 
received only by Faith. St. Paul ſaid, that the 15333 73 
Fathers before Chriſt eat the ſame Spiritzal Food 3 
with Chriſtians; from which it appears, that 
Chriſt is now no more corporally preſent to us 
than he was to them: And he argued from the 
nature of Sacraments in general, and the ends of 
the Lord's 9 that it was only a Comme 
moration. Let upon theſe Premiſes, he built no 
other Concluſion but that Chriſt's Preſence was 
no Article of Faith. Frith put theſe Reaſons in 
Writing, which falling into More's Hands, was 
anſwered by him; bur Frith never ſaw that till be 
was put Ih Priſon: And then, tho' he was load- 
ed with Irons, and had no Books allowed him, 
he replied. He inſiſted much on that Argument, 

That the Jſraelites did eat the ſame Food, and 

drank of the ſame Rock, that was Chriſt; and 

lince Chriſt was only myſtically, and by Faith 

received by them; he concluded, that he was 

now received only by Faith. He ſhewed, that 

Chriſt's Words, Thzs zs my Body, were accommpo & 

dated to the Jewiſh Phraſe of calling the Lamb 

the Lord's Paſſover ; and confirmed his Opinion 

with many Paſſages our. of the Fathers : In. 

which, the Elements were called Sigus and Fi. 

gures of Chriſt's Body; and they faid, that up- 

on Conſecration they did not ceaſe to, be Bread 

and Wine, but remained till in their own proper” 

Natutes. He alſo ſhewed, That the Fathers 

were Strangers to all the Conſequences of that 

Opinion, as that a Body could be in more places 

than one at once, or could. be in a place after 

the manner of a Spirit: Yet he concluded, That | 

if that Opinion were held only as a Speculation yg. _ - . 

lv that Adoration were not offered to the EEE 
5 | 1 ments, 1 
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14 Abꝛidgment of the Hilkoy 
Book I. ments, it might be well tollerated, but that hs 


1533. by him to prevent ſuch Heats in Eng/and, as were 


"4 4 


condemned as groſs Idolatry. This was intendel 


raiſed in Germany, between the Lutherans and 
Hetvetians, by reaſon of their different Opinion 
concerning the Sacrament. He was ſeized onin 
May 1533, and brought before Srokeſley, Gu. 
diner, and Longland. They odjected to him 
his not believing Purgatoty nor Tranſubſtanriati- 
on: He gave his Reaſons that determined him 
to look on neither of theſe as Articles of Faith; 
but he thought that neither the affirming nor de 
nying them ought to be determined poſitively 
The Biſhops ſeemed unwilling ro proceed to 
Sentence; but he continuing reſolute, Szokefley 
ronounced it; and ſo delivered him to the 
Secular Arm, obteſting, that his Puniſhment 
might be moderated, ſo that the Rigour might 
nor. be too extream ; nor yet the gentleneſs of 
it too much mitigated. This Obteſtation by 
the Bowels of Chriſt, was thought a Mockery 
when all the World knew thar ir was intended 
that he ſhould be burnt. One Hewy?, a Prentice 
London, was alſo condemned with him, on the 
{ame account. When they were brought ro Smt: 
field, Frith expreſſed great Joy, and hugg d the Fag 
gots with ſome tranſport : Cook, a Prieſt, that ſtood 

by, called to the People not to pray for them more 
than they would do for a Dog. Frith ſmiled at 
that, and prayed God to forgive him: The Fite 

' was kindled, which conſumed them to Aﬀhes, 
This was the laſt. Inſtance of the Cruelty- of the 
_ Clergy at this time; for the Att formerly men. 
tioned, regulating their Proceedings, followed 
ſoon after. Philips, at whoſe Complaint, rhatBill 
was begun, was committed upon Suſpicion 
Hereſy; a Copy of Tracy's Will was found * 


% 


bit, and Butter and Cheeſe were alſo found in his Book I. 
Chamber in Lent : But he beingrequired to abjure, AP» 
appealed to the King as Supream Head, and upon 2533 
that he was ſet at liberty 5 but Whether he was - 
tied by the King oß not, is not upoh Record. | 
The Act that paſt, gave the new Preach- ff ru. 
ets and their Frets, ſome Reſpite. The c“ 
King was alſo n Wered to feforin all Here- 

hes, and Idolatri 1 And his Affairs did now 1 
oblige him to umch himſelf to the Princes of > 3 
Germany, that by their means, he might ſo imm. 
broil the Emperour's Affairs, as not to give him 

leiſure to turn his Arms againſt England; and 
this produced a flackning of all Severeties againſt 

them: For thoſe Prindes, in that firſt fervour of 

the Reformation, made it an Article in all their | = 
Treaties, that none ſhould be perſecuted for fa. ” 


=» _V S507 .,;.] 5 T5 * =» & Ri. A. 


. youring their Doctrine. The Queen did alſo rue rateret mY 
5 openly protect them; ſhe took Latimer and as ee NE "J 
Jeton to be her Chaplains, and promoted them cr. 
1 to the Biſhopricks of Worceſter, and Salisbury. 3 


Canner was fully convinced of the neceſſity of 

a Reformation, and that he might carry it on 

with true Judgment, and juſtify it by good Au- 

thorities, he made a great Collection of the Opi- 
hions of the Ancient Fathers, and later Doctors, 
in all the Points of Religion; of which I have 
ſen two Volumes in Folio: But by a Letter of 4 
the Lord Burleigh, it appears there were then * | 
fix Volumes of his Collections in his Hands. He 
was 2 Man of great Candor,, and much Patience _ * 
and Induſtry; and fo was on all Accounts well 1, 
prepared for that Work, to which the Provi- . - 
dence of God did now call him: And tho" hũne 
3 m ſome things too F yi" ng to N — res 
King's Imperious Temper, yet in the matter > 2 
the Hi Articles, ti ſhowed that he wanted oe 
2 ? 1 
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Bock I. the Courage that became à Biſhop in ſo Critic 
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dition) treated him with ſuch Acknowledgments 


Others op- 


poſe 1 


ſuch Advantages, as his making any Changes i 
he who had writ ſo Learnedly for the Faith, 


it. Nothing would encourage other Princes Þb 


Demonſtration of Gratitudę g Court, to adif 


did not ſo much as know him, or pretend to any 


_ vigorouſly oppoſed it, headed by the Duke of 
Norfolk; and Gardiner; and almoſt all the Ca 


things made great Impreſſions. on him. But on 

the other hand, Cranmer repreſented to him, 

that if he rejected the Pope's Authority, it ws 

very abſurd, to let ſuch Opinions or Practices com 
tinue in the Church, that had no other Foundi. 
tion but Papal Decrees: And therefore he deſire 
that this might be put to the Trial, he-ought 
10 depend on God, and hope for good Sucees 
#31 Þ $ | 1 
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an Affair as that was. Cromwel! was his great 
and conſtant Friend; a Man of mean Birth, by 
of excellent Qualities, as appeared in his adhe 
ring to his Maſter Vol ſey, after his fall; a rare 


graced Fayourite-: And in h *eatelt height, be 
happening to ſee a Mercham. Lucca (who hal 
pitied and relieved him when he was in Iraly, but 


returns for the ſmall Favours he had former) 
ſhewed him, and was then reduced to a low com- 


that it became the Subject of ſeveral Pens, which 
ſtrove who ſhould celebrate it moſt.  . 
As theſe ſet - themſelves: to carry on a Refor- 
mation, there was another Party formed that x 


gy went imo it. They perſwaded the King that 
nothing would give the Pope or the Emperour 
Religion; and it would reflect much on him, it 
ſhould in ſpite to the Pope make any Changes in 
much to follow his Example, nor keep his Sub 


tinuing ſtedfaſt in the Antient Religion. These 
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if he proceeded in this matter according to the Book I. 
Duty of a Chriſtian Prince. England wasa com- Vo 


pleat Body within it ſelf; 201 though in the 1334. 


Reman Empire, when united under one Prince, 


General Councils were eafily aſſernbled, yet now 


that was not to be ſo much depended on; but 

every Prince ought to reform the Church in his 

Dominions by a National Synod; and if in the 

Ancient Church ſuch Synods condemned Here- 

fies, and reformed Abies, that might be much 

more done, when Europe was divided into ſo 

many Kingdoms. It was vifible that tho' both 

the Emperour and the Princes of Germany we, 

for 20 Years defired à General © Council, 

could not be obtained of the Pope; he had i on” 

deed offered one at Mantua, but that was on! y 

an Illuſion. = | 
Upon that, the King defired ſome of his Bi- Tie opinion 

ſhops to give theit Opinion concerning the Em- d bm B- 


1 


perour's Power of cal ing Councils: So Cranmer, General | 
Tonſtall, Clark of Bath and Wells, and Goodrich Council. 
of Ely, made anſwer, That tho Ancient Councils : 
were called by the Raman Emperours, yet that 
was done by reaſon of the extent of their Mo- 
narchy. that was now ceaſed ; but ſince, other 
Princes had an entire Monarchy within their Do- 
minions. Yet if one or more of xhoſe Princes 
ſhould agree to call a Council toy a good Intent, 
and deſire the Concurrence of the reſt, they were 
bound by the Rule of Charity to agree to it: 
They were alſo of Opinion, that none but Bi- 
ſnops and Prieſts had Right- 0 * definitive, 
Voice in matters of Doctrine. 
anner alſo made a long Spc 
time, ſetting forth the neceſlity of a Reforma: 
61. It is probable itwas in the Houſe of Pers, — 
fort begins 6 He üs 


at chat. its 
Speech of 
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118 — the Diſtow 
K 1. Impoſtures and Deceit uſed by the Canoniſt 
| wt &« and other Courtiers at ame. Then he ſpake 
1534. © to the Authority of a General Council; be 
4 ſhewed that it flowed not from the Number of 
< the Biſhops, but from the Matter of their De. 
te ciſions, which were received with an dune 
6 fal Conſent, for there were many more 
« ſhops at the Council of Arimini, which Was 
condemned, than either at Nice or Conſtanti 
e nople, which were received. Chriſt had m 
* med no Head of the whole Church, as Gol 
* Ba 8 num no Head of the World ; but that 
w up for Order's ſake, as there were Arch- 
8 « biſhops ſet over Provinces; yet ſome Popes 
were — emned for Hereſy, as Liberize, and 
others. If Faith muſt be ſhewed by Woke 
< the ill Lives of moſt . Popes of la: ſhewed, 
4 that their Faith was to be © ſulpecded z And all 
© the Priviledges which Princes or Synods 
< ed to that See might be recalled. Fog 
60 , ought, to ſubmit themſelves to General 
* cills, and were to be tried them; he ſhewed 
< what w e the . Jorruptions of the 
& Pope 2 1 7 which needed Reform - 
4 tion. The Pope, according to A. 
© of the Council of Be/i/; was the Church's Vi- 
-©* car, and not Chriſt's, and 1 ys 200 
60 dle to it. The Churches of | eclared 
1 ee 
| acknow many Popes 
« 4 elves. The Power of: Councils 
„ Bounds, nor could they Judge I the Ri 
ol Princes, or proceed to a Sentence a 7 
King; nor were their I 
I © Princes added their eee 
Ws *. cils ought alſo to 
* againſt wels that 
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« Diyines of Paris held, That a Council could 


« in the Scriptures; and all Chriſt's Promiſes 
to the Church were to be underſtood with this 
“condition, i they kept the Faith: Therefore 
there was great reaſon to doubt concerning the 


“ contradicted others, and many others were 
“never received. The Fathers had always ap- 
* pealed to the Scriptures, as Superiour in Au- 
* thority to Councils, by which only all Contro- 
* verhies ought to be decided; yet on the other 


* agreed in the Expoſition of any place of Scti- 
* prure, that ought to be look d on as flowing 
from the Spirit of God. He ſhewed how lit- 


* which the Pope preſided, and that if any com- 
© mon Error had paſt upon the World, when 


4 plied to the Pope's Authority. In concluſion, 
he promiſed to entertain them with another Diſ- 


— But I could never recover that, and pro : 
y it 1159] 8 


is loſt; 


Henry had ſhaken off the Pope's Power, and 4 
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fed wich the Changes 1 Body of the Peg 


« not make a new Article of Faith that was not : 


* Authority of a Council, ſome of them had 


hand, it was dangerous to be wiſe in one's o n 
* Conceir, and he thought when the Fathers all 


" tle Regard was to be had to a Council, in 


© that came to be diſcovered, every one was at 
* liberty to ſhake it off, even tho' they had 
* Sworn to maintain that Error: This he ap- 


courſe of the Authority that all Biſhops had in 
their Sees, and that Princes had within their Do+ 


« to impoſe things indifferent too ſeverely. The Bock JI. 
“ Scriputres, and not Mens Traditions, ought Mr 
, to bel the Standards of their Definitions. Ihe 1534. 


2-2 13-9 | G82 73% = 
This was the ſtate of the Court after King The dag of 
gland. 


ſumed a Supremacy in Eocleſiaſtical Affairs. Ehe 
Nobility and Gentry were generally well ſatiſ 
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Bock I. ple was more undef the Power of the Priefts, 
AY and they ſtudied to infuſe in them great Fears o 
a Change in Religion. It was ſaid the King was 


ally imperious and boiſterous, that he became 
too apt to commit Ads of the higheſt Severity, 
and to bring his SubjeQs into Trouble upon the 


> \ 
- 


Abridgment of the pittoꝛy 


now joyning himſelf to Hereticks, that both the 
Queen, Cranmer and Cromwell favoured them. 


It was left free to diſpute what were Articles of 
Faith, and what were only the Decrees of Popes; 
and Changes would be made under this Pretence,' Wl 


That they only rejected thoſe Opinions which 


were ſupported by the Papal Authority. The 


Monks and Friers ſaw themſelves left at the 
King's Mercy. Their Bulls could be no longer 


-uſetul to them. The Trade of new Saints, or 


Indulgences, was now at an end; they had alſo 
ſome intimations that Cromwell was forming aPro- 
jeU for ſuppreſſing them; ſo they thought it ne- 


_ celfary for their own Preſervation to imbroil the 


King's Affairs, as much as was poſſible; there- 


fore both in Confeſſions and Diſcourſes, they 
were infuſing into the People a diſlike of the 
King's Proceedings, and this did ſo far work on 
them, that if the Emperour's Affairs had been in 
ſuch a cdndition, that he could have made War 
on the King, he might have done it with great 


Advantage; and found a ſtrong Party in Eng. 


land on his ſide. But the Practices of the Clet- 


BY at home, and of Cardinal Poo! abroad, the 
ibels that were publiſhed, and the Rebellions 


that were afterwards raiſed in England, wrought 


fo much on the King's Temper, that was natu- 


{lighteſt Grounds; and his new Title of He 


of the Church, ſeemed to have increaſed his for- 
mer Vanity, and made him fancy that all his 


Subjects were bound to regylaze their Belief by 
i\ 53% 
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the Meaſures be ſer hem. He had uo RGNSted Bock 1 
Twenty fire Years, in all which time none-had So 
fulfered for Crimes ugainſt the State, but Po! 1 +, 
Earl of Suffolk, and Staffer. Duke of Butking- - 

ham; (the former wre, in Obedience to 
his Father's laſt C —_ the latter fell by _ < 
Cardinal Wolſey's Mice; 8 he had alſo been'in- 88 | 
veigled by a Prieſt ro imagine 55 had a Right to >, 
the Crown) but in ths laſt Ten Years of his Life, 1 
Inſtances of Severity returned more frequently. — 
The Biſhops and Abbots did what they cduId ie 
free the King of any Jealouſſes that tigiit be 
raiſed in him concerning them; and of there F 
accord, before any Law was made about it, e 

they Swore to maintain the King's Su 1 
The firſt Ac of it was the making See 3 
Vicar General, and Vifitor of all the Möhäſte: 
ries and Churches of Englund, with a Delegation 
of the King's Supremacy to him; he was allo 
impowered to give Commiſfions ſubalte: 
himſelf, and all Wills, where the Eſtate 
Value above Two hundred Pounds, were 
roved in his Court. This was afterwards en. 

larged, d, and he was made the King's LA Fed f 
ckfiaſtical Matters, and had the Ptec 

+ all next the Royal Family; and his Aurho- IG: 
rity was in all Points the ſame, that the Legates . 
had in time of Popery : For as the Kings rtr 
in the Pope's room; ſo the Vicegerent? was har e | 

the Legates had been. Pains was taken t . | 
gage all the Clergy to declare for the Sa rl A 

cy. At Oxford a publick Determination M 
made, to which every Member aſſented That” + :-: >  þ£ 
the Pope had no more Authority! in En gland than „ 
any other Foreign Biſhop. The Franciſcan . 
Richmond made ſore more Oppoſition; "rhiey 
lad, by the Rule of St. Es they 


bout 4 
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2 Litchfield told them, That ker the Biſhops in Ex 
2535: land, al the Heads of Houſes, and "the molt 


A general It was well know that all the Monks and 
— Friers, tho' t 


tnftrutiow In OfZober the General Viſitation of the Mo- 


e, i e 


Bock I. bound to obey the Holy The Biſhop of 


Lee Learned Divines had figned that Propoſition. 8. 
Francis made his Rule in Italy, where the 12 
ſhop of Rowe was Metropolitan, but that ought 
not to extend to England: And it was ſhewel 
that the Chapter died by them, was not written 
by him, but added fince; yet they continued po- 
ſirive in their refuſal to ſign it. 


i wen Pen with the Time, 
yet they hated this new Power of the King's; 
the ct were alſo ſtartled at it; ſo one Dr. 
Leighton, that bad been in the Cardinal's Ser 
vice 05 Cromwell, propoſed a General Viſit 
tion of all the Religious Houſes in England: 
and thought that nothing would reconcile the 
Nation ſo much to the King's Supremacy, as to 
ſee ſome good Effect now flow from it. Others 
thought this was too hardy a Step, and that it 

would provoke the Religious Orders too much. Yet 
it was known that they were guilty. of ſuch Diſ- 
orders, that nothing could ſo effectually keep 
them in awe as the enquiring into then.” Cu. 
mer led the way to this by a Metropolitical Vi. 
ſitation, for which he obtained the Ning s Li- 
cence; he took care to ſee that the Pope's Name 
was ſtruck out of all the Offices of the e 
and that the King's Supremacy was generally ac 

o 


- naſteries was 1 Which was caſt into ſeve- 
ral PrecinQs : Qtions were given them, dis 
recting them what things to inquire after, as, 
Whether the Houſes had the full Number ac 


enn to their F oundation, * if they per. 
formed 


mmm IR Eee 
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formed Divine Worſhip in the appointed Ho 18; Bool J. | 4 
what Exemptions they had, what were their“! 


- Statutes? How their Heads were choſen? And 1353 5. 


* 


how their Vows were obſeryed 2 Whether they 
lived according to the Severities of their Orders? 
How the Maſter and other Officers did their Du- 
ties? How their Lands and their Revenues were 
managed? What Hoſpitality was kept? And 
what care was taken of the Novices ? What Be- 
nefices were in theit Gift, and how they diſpoſed 

of them? How the Inclefures of the Nunneries 
were kept ? Whether the Nuns went abroad, or 


g if Men were admitted to come to them ? How 
. they imployed their time, and what Prieſts they 


had for their Confeſſors? They were alſo or- 

dered to give them ſome Injunctions in the 

King's Name, That they ſhould acknowledge 

his Supremacy, and maintain the Act of Suc- 

ceſſion, and declare all to be abſolved from any 

| Rules or Oaths that bound them to obey the 
Pope; and that all their Statutes tending to 
that, ſhould be razed out of their Books. Thar 

the Abbots ſhould not have choice Diſhes, . but 
plain Tables for Hoſpitality ; and chat the Seri» 
pours ſhonld be read at Meals; that they 

ſhould have Daily, Lectures of Divinity; and 
maintain ſome of every Houſe at the Univerſi- 

ty. The Abbots were required to Inftru& the 
Monks in true Religion, and to ſhew them that 

it did not conſiſt in outward Ceremonies, but 

in Jeanneſs of Heart, and Purity of Life, an 

the Worſhjpping of God in Spirit and Truth. 
ules were given about their Revenues, and a: 8 

R. enn any under Twenty Years of Age: 

e Viſitors were impowered to Puniſh Offend 


or to bring. chem to anſiver before the Vite 
General. l 5 „ Wüst 
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Bock I. What the Ancient Britiſh Monks were is not 


| 1535. 


State of 


the Monaſte- 
Ties In Eng- 
land. | 


well known; whether they weregoyerned accord. 
ing to the rules of the Monks of Egypr or France, 

is matter of Conjecture. They were in all thingy 
obedient to their Biſhops, as all the Monks of the 

Primitive times were. But upon the Confufions 
which the Gothicꝶ Wars brought upon Italy, Be. 
ne dict ſet up a new Order with more Artificial 
Rules for its Government. Not long after Gre. 
gory the Great raiſed the Credit of that Order 
much, by his Books of Dialogues; and Auſtin 


the Monk being ſent by him to convert England, 


did found a Monaſtery at Canterbury, that car- 
ried his Name, which both the King and Auſtin 
exempted from the Arch-biſhop's Juriſdiction, 
But there is great reaſon to ſuſpect that moſt of 
thoſe Antient Charters were forged, , After that 


many other Abbies were founded and exempted 


by the Kings of England, if Credit is due to the 


Leiger Books or Chartularies of the Monaſte- 


ries, In the end of the eighth Century, the 


Danes made Deſcents upon England, and finds 
ing the moſt Wealth and the leaſt Reſiſtance in 
the Monaſteries, they generally plundred them, 
in ſo much that the Monks were forced to quit 
rheir Seats, and they -left them to the Secular 
Clergy; ſo that in King Edgars time there was 
ſcarce a Monk left in all England. He was 3 
leud and cruel Princè; ee and other 
Monks taking Ad vantage from ſome horrours of 
Conſcience that he fell under, perſwaded him that 
the reſtoring the Monaſtick State, would be mat- 
ter of great Merit; ſo he converted many of the 
Chapters into Monaſterles: and by the Founda- 


tion of the Priory of Worceſter, it appears he 
had then Bonded 47, and intended to raile them 
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only exempted his Monaſteries from all Pay- 
ments to the Biſhops; but others were exempt- 


Ry 
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ed from Epiſcopal Juriſdiction. In ſome ogly 


the Precinct was exempted, in others, "The 
Exemptions was extended to all the Lands or 
Churches belonging to them. The lateſt exemp- 
tion from Epiſcopal Juriſdiction granted by any 


King, is that of Bartel founded by William the | 


Conquerour : After this the Exemptions were 
granted by the Popes, who pretending to an U- 
niverſal JuriſdiQtion, aflumed this among other 


Uſurpations. Some Abbies had alſo the Privi- | 


ledg of being SanRuaries to all that fled to them. 


The Foundation of all their Wealth, was the be- 


lief of Purgatory, and of the Virtue that was in 
Maſſes to redeem Souls out of it; and that theſe 
eaſed the Torments of departed Souls, and at laſt 
delivered them out of them; ſo it paſt among all 
for a piece of Piety to Parents, and of care for 
their own Souls and Families, to endow thoſe 
Houſes with ſome Lands, upon condition that 
they ſhould have Maſſes ſaid tor them, as it was 
agreed on more or leſs, frequently according to 


the meaſure of the Gifr. This was like to have - 


drawn in the whole Wealth of the Nation into 


thoſe Houſes, if the Statute of Morimain had 


not put ſome reſtraint to that Superſtition. They 


alſo perſwaded the World, that the Saints in- 


terceeded for them, and would take it kindly at 
their hands, if they made great Offerings to their 


Shrines, and would thereupon intercede the 


more earneſtly for them. The credulous Vul- 
7 meaſuring the Court of Heaven by thoſe on 
Earth, believed Preſents might be of great Effl- 
cacy there, and thought rhe new Favourites 


would 


. 
* 


1265 Adzidgment ok the Hiſtory 
Book I. would have the moſt Weight in their Intercelſj 
ons: $0 upon every new Canonization there was 
1535. a new fit of Devotion towards the laſt Saint, 
which made the elder to gtow almoſt out of re. 
queſt. Some Images were believed to have an 
extraordinary Virtue in them, and Pilgrimages to 
theſe were much extolled. There was alf 
great Rivalry among the ſeveral Orders, and dif. 
erent Houſes of the: ſame Orders, every one 
magnifying their own Saints, their Images and 
- Relicks moſt. The Wealth of theſe Houles 
brought them under great Corruptions. They 
were generally very difiglute and groſly ignorant. 
Their Priviledges were become a publick Grier- 
ance, ànd their Lives gave great Scandal to the 
World? So that, as they had found it eaſy to 
bear down the Secular Cletgy, when their own 
Vices were more ſecret; the begging Friers found 
it as eaſy to carry the Efteem of the World from 
them. Theſe under the appearance of Poyerty, 
and courſe Diet and Cloathing, gained much E. 
ſtesm, and became almoſt the only Preachers and 
| Confeſlors then in the World. They had a 
} 228 General at Rome, from whom they received ſuch 
| Directions, as the Popes ſent them; ſo they 
were more uſeful to the Papacy than the Monks 
had been. They had alſo the jp ps 

in their hands, ſo that they were generally mu 
cheriſhed. But they living much in the World, - 

could not conceal their Vices ſo artificially as 

the Monks had done; and tho' ſeveral Refor- 

mations had been made of their Orders, yet 

they had all fallen under great Scandal, and a 

general Diſeſteem. The King intended to erect 

new Biſhopricks; and in order to that, it was. 
neceſſary to make uſe of ſome of their Reve- 
nues. He alſo apprehended a War from the 
e | Emperour, 


- 


of the Refozmation, 8c. 127 
Emperour, and for that end, he intended to for- Book I. 
tify his Harbours, and to encourage Shipping we, 
and Trade; upon which the Ballance of The 1535. 
World began then to turn: And in order to RK 

that, he reſolved to make uſe of the Wealth © © 

of thoſe Houſes, and thought the beft way 
to bring that into his hands, would be to expoſe 

their Vices, that ſo they might quite loſe 

the Eſteem they might yet be in with ſome, 

and ſo it might be leſs dangerous to ſi 

them. Cranmer promoted this much, borh be« 

cauſe theſe Houſes were founded qg groſs Abu: 

ſes, and ſubſiſted by them; and were ne- 

ceſſary to be removed, if a Reformation went on; 1 
The extent of many Dioceſſes was alſo ſuch, 8 
that one Man could not overſee them; fo he 
intended to have more Biſhopricks founded, and 

to have Houſes at every Cathedral for the Edu- 

cation of thoſe who ſhould be imployed in the 

Paſtoral Charge. The Viſitors went over Eng- 

land, and found in many places, monſtrons Dif. 

orders. The Sin of Sodom was found in'many 

Houſes; great Factions and Barbarous Cruel- 

ties were in others; and in ſome, they found 

Tools for Coining. The Report contained ma- 

ny abominable things, that are not fit to be men- 

tioned: Some of theſe were Printed, but the 

ereateſt part is loſt; only a Report of 144 Houſes 

is yet extant. | 

The firſt Houſe that was ſurrendred to the some riour 
King, was Langden, in Rent; the Abbot was «feendred. - 
found in Bed with a Whore, who went in the 
Habit of a Lay Brother: This perhaps made 
him more willing to give an Example to the reſt; 
fo he and ten of his Monks, figned a Refignation 
of their Houſe to the King. Two other Houſes 
in the ſame County, Folſteſton, and —_— — | 
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other 


ACS Year, fou. ules made the like Sy 

1536. oi . were 1 fer 1 I find before 
| or Fatliament pait, for ſuppreſſing t 1 
1536. Q. Katherine. was put to much trouble, fog 
Queen K2- keeping the Title, Queen, but bore it reſolute- 
Peak, I, and ſaid, Thar fince the Pope had judged 
27 that her Marriage was good, ſhe would die 13. 
ther chan do any thing in prejudice of it. Het 

Sufferings begat Compaſſion in the People; and 

all the Superſtitious Clergy ſupported her In- 

20> terelts zealfly But now her Troubles ended 

- with her Life. She deſired to be buried amon 
the Obſervant Friers, for they had ſuffered mo 
for her. She ordered 500 Maſſes to be ſaid for 
her Soul; and that one of her Women ſhould g0 
a Pilgrimage to our Lady of Valſingbam, and 
give 200 Nobles on her way to the Poor. When 
ſhe found Death coming on her, as ſhe writ to 
the Emperour, recommending her Daughter to 
his Care: So ſhe writ to the King, with this 

_ Inſcription, My dear Lord, King, and Huchadd. 
She forgave him all the Injuries he had done her; 
and wiſfrd him to have regard to his Soul. She 
recommended her Daughter to his Care, and de- 
fired him to be kind to her three Maids, and to 
pay her Servants. a Years Wages; and ended 
thus, mine Eyes deſire you above all things. Sbe 
died on the Eighth of January, at Kimbolton, in 
the 5oth Year of her Age, 33 Years after ſhe 
came to England. She was a Devout and Ex- 

emplary Woman: She uſed to work with her 
own hands, and kept her Women at work with 
her. The Severities and Devotions - that were 

"F known to her Prieſts, and her Alms-Deeds, 
Ib0oined to the Troubles ſhe fell in, begat 9 high, 
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of the Refozmation, ce. 129 
ꝑſteem of her in all ſorts of People. The King Book I. 
complained often of her Peeviſhneſs ; bur tha 
was perhaps to be impured, as much to the Pro- 1536. 
vocations he gave her, as to the Sowrneſs of her 
Temper. He ordered her to be buried in the Ab- 
bey of Peterborough, and was ſomewhat touched 
with her Death. But Q. Anne did not carry this 
ſo decently as became a happy Rival. N 
In February a Parliament met, after a Proro- tu Pad 
gation of Fourteen Months. The AQ impower- mem. the 
ing Thirty two to reviſe rhe Eccleſiaſtical Laws, geries up- 
was conſirmed; bur no time was litnitted for fi- eres 
nifhing it, ſo it had no effect. The chief bufinefs 
of this Seſſion, was the ſuppreſſing of the Mo-- | 
naſteries, under Two hundred Pounds a Year. 
The Report the Viſitors made was read in the 
two Houſes, and 22. them to great eaſi- 
neſs in this matter. The Act ſets forth the great 
Diſorders of thoſe Houſes, and the many un- 
ſucceſsful Artemprs that had been made to re- 
form them; ſo the Religious that were in them, 
were ordered to be put into the greater Houſes, - 
where Religion mas ere obſerved, and the Re 
venues of them wer given to the King. Thoſe a 
Houſes were much richer than they ſeemed to be; 
for an Abuſe that had run over Europe, of keep» - 
ing the Rents of the Church at their firſt Rates; 
and inſtead of raifing them, the exacting great 
Fines for the Incumbent, when the Leaſes were 
renewed, was ſo groſs in thoſe Houſes, - that 
ſome rated but at Two hundred Pounds, were 
in real value worth many Thouſands. By ano- 
ther AQ, a new Court was erected with the Ti- 
tle of The Court- of the Augmentations o the 
' King's Revenue, conſiſting of a Chancellor, a | 
Treaſurer, Ten Auditors, Seventeen Receivers, 4 
beſides other Officers. The King was alſo im- * 
43255 = - _. powered: 5 ' 


13d Abzidgment of the Hiſto sr 
Book I. powered to make new Foundations of ſuch of 
wore thoſe Houſes now ſuppreſſed, as he pleaſed, 
1536. which were in all Three hundred and ſeventy, 


A Tranlati- , A. Conyocation fate at this time, in which, 3 


on of the Bi- 


ble deſigned. 


'* _ dall's Tranſlation was condemned, but was af. 


the Word of God. So Canmer look'd on the 


* os 


and ſo this Parliament, after fix Years continu- 


ance, was now Diſſolved. 


motion was made for Tranſlating the Bible into 
Engliſh, which had been promiſed when Tir. 


terwards laid aſide by the Clergy, as neither ne. 
ceſſary nor expedient: So it was faid, that 
. thoſe whoſe Office it was to teach People the 
Word of God, did all they could to ſuppreſs it. 
Moſes, the Prophets, and the Apoſtles, wrote in 
the Vulgar Tongue: Chriſt direQed the People 
to ſearch the Scriptures, and as ſoon as any Na. 
tion was converted to the Chriſtian Religion, the 
Bible was Tranſlated into their Language; not 
Was it ever taken out of the Hands of the Peo- 
ple, till the Chriſtian Religion was ſo corrupted, 
that it was not. ſafe to truſt them with ſuch a 
| Book, which would have ſo maniteſtly diſcoyer- 
ed thoſe Errours; and the Legends. as agreeing 
better with thoſe Abuſes, whe read inſtead of 


putting the Bible in the Peoples Hands, as the 
moſt effectual means for promoting the Refor- 
mation; and therefore 2 that the King 
might be prayed to give order for it. But Gar- 
diner, and all the other Party, oppoſed this ve- 
hemently. They ſaid, All the extravagant Opi- 
nions then in Germany, roſe from the indiſcreet 
uſe of the Scriptures. Some of thoſe Opinions 
were at this time diſſeminated in England, both 
againſt the Divinity, and Incarnation of Chriſt, 
and the uſefulneſs of the Sacraments, for which, 
Nineteen Hollanders had been burnt in Ei 
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of the Refozmation, 8c. 131 
the former Year. It was therefore ſaid, That Book I. 
during theſe DiſtraQions, the uſe of the Scrip- www 
tures would prove a great Snare: So it was pro- 1536. 
poſed, that inſtead of them, there might be 
ſome ſhort Expoſition of the Chriſtian Religion 
put in the Peoples Hands, which might keep 
them in a certain SubjeQion to the King and 
the Church: But it was carried in the Convok ” / 
cation for the Affirmative. At Court, Men were | 
much divided in this Point; ſome ſaid, if the 
King gave way to it, he would neyer be able 
after that to govern his People, and that they 
would break into many Diviſions. But on the 
other hand, it was ſaid, That nothing would 
make the Difference between the Pope's Power, 
and the King's Supremacy, appear more emi- 
nently, than if the one gave the People the free 
uſe of the Word of -God z whereas the other 
had kept them in Darkneſs, and ruled them by 
2 blind Obedience. It would be alfo a great 
mean to extinguiſh the Intereſt that either the 
Pope or the Monks had in England, to put 
the Bible in the Peoples Hands, in which it 
would appear, that the World had been long 
deceived by their Impoſtures, which had no 
Foundation in the Scriptures. Theſe Reaſons 
joyned with the Inteteſt that the Queen had in 
the King, prevailed ſo far with him, that he 
gave order for ſetting about this with all poſ- 
ible haſte; and within Three Years the Impref. 
ſion of it was finiſhed, At this time, the King 
was in ſome Treaty with the German Princes, 
not only for a League in Temporal Concerns, 
butlikewiſe in marters of Religion. The King 
thoughr the Germans ſhould have in all things 
ſubmitted to him; and the Opinion he had of 
his own Learning, which was perhaps heightned 
| 4: a little 
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132 Ibzidginent ot the Hiſtoꝛy 
Book I. a little with his new Title of Head of the Church, 
A made himexpeQ, that they ſhould in all Points 
| 1536. comply with him, Gardiner was then his Am- 
$ EY baſſidor in France, and diſwaded him much 
from any Religious League with them, as that 
which would alienate the World abroad, and 
his People at home from him. 55 

Q. Ames The Popiſh Party ſaw the Intereſt the Queen 

Fall. - had in him, was the great Obſtacle of their 
Deſigns: She grew not only in the King's E. 

ſteem, but in the Love of the Nation. The 

laſt Nine Months of her Life, ſhe gave above 
Fourteen thouſand Pods in Alms to the Poor, 

and was much ſer on doing good. Soon after 

Queen Kathberine's Death, ſhe bore a dead Son, 

which was believed to have made ſome: Imprel: 

ſion on the King's Mind. It was alſo confider- 

ed, that now Queen Katherine being dead, the 

King might marry another, and be ſer right a- 

gain with the Pope and theEmperour ; And the 

ſſue by any other Marriage would never be 
been whereas, while Queen Anne lived, 

the ground of the Controverſy {till remained, 

and her Iſſue would be Illegitimated, her Mat- 

riage being null from the Pegs as they 
thought. With theſe Reaſons of State, the 
King's Affections joyned, for he was now in 

Love with Fane Seymour, whoſe humour was 

- tempered in a mean, between the Gravity of 

Queen Katherine, and the Pleaſantneſs of Queen 

Anne. The Poor Queen uſed all poſſible Arts 

to re- inflame a dying Affection; but the King 

was changed, and inſtead of being wrought on 

by her Careſſes, he came to look on them as 
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Artifices to cover ſome other Criminal AﬀeCQti- 
on. Her Chearfulneſs was not always govern 
ed with Decency and Diſcretion: And her =: 
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of the Rekozmation, &c. n 
chers Wife being jealous of her Husband and Book I. 
Her, poſſeſſed the King with her own 4 2 
henfions, and filled his Head with many Sto- 1536. 
ries, Norris, Weſton, and Brereton the King's 
Servants, and Smeton a Muſician; were obſery- 
ed to be particularly officious about her. Some- 
what was pretended to have been ſworn by the 
Lady Wyng field at her Death, that determined 
the King; but there is little light left to judge 
of that matter. The King was at Juſts at Greek May 1. 
wich, where it was reported, that he was diſ- 
leaſed with the Queen, for letting her Hand- 
ercheif fall to one for wiping his Face; but 
this ſeems to be a Fiction: for a Parliament was 
ſummoned the day before that, and then it was, 
reſolved to deſtroy her. The King left her, up. 
on which ſhe was confined to her Chamber, and 
the five before mentioned were ſeized on, and 
ſent to the Tower, and the next day ſhe was 
carried thither. On the River, fome Privy Coun- 
cellors came to examine her; but ſhe made dee 
Proteſtations of her Innocence; and as ſhe land- 
ed at the Tower, (he fell down on her Knees, 
and prayed God fo to aſſiſt her, as ſhe was free of 
the Grimes laid ro her charge : After this ſhe fell 
into Fits of the Mother, ſometimes ſhe laughed, 
and at other times ſhe wept exceſhvely : She 
was alſo devout and light by turns; and ſome- 
times ſhe ſtood upon her Vindication, and at o- 
ther times ſhe confeſſed ſome Indiſcretions, 
which ſhe afterwardsdenied. All the People a- 
bout her made the moſt of every Word that fell 
from her, and ſent it immediately to Court, 
The others that were impriſoned on her account, 
denied every thing, only Smeton confeſſed Leud- 
neſs with her. The Duke of Norfo/k, and others 
that came to examine her, made her believe chat 
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Bock I. both Norris and Smeton had accuſed her; but 
» tho? that was falſe, yet it had this Effect on her, 

1536. that it made her confeſs that which did totally 
alienate the King from her. She acknowledged 
that ſhe had rallied Norris, that he waited for 
the King's Death, and then thought to have her, 
which tho? he denied, yet upon that ſhe fell out 
with him. She denied that Smeton was ever in 
her Chamber, but once when he came to play 
on the Virginals. She infinuated as if he had 
made Love to her; for ſeeing him one day pen- 
five, the told him he muſt not expect that ſhe 
ſhould talk to him, ſince he was ſo mean a Per. 
ſon, and he anſwer d, A look would ſerve him. 
She alſo ſaid Weſton had ſeemed jealous of Ner- 
74s, for being oft in her Chamber, and had de- 
clared Love to her, upon which ſhe defied him, 
Whether theſe Confeſſions were real Truths, or 
the Effects of Imagination and Vapours, cannot 
be certainly determined at this diſtance. It is 
p. o able there had been ſome Levities in her Cat- 
riage that were not becoming. 4 

All the Court was now turned againſt her, 
and ſhe had no Friend about the King but Crar- 
mer; and therefore her Enemies procured an 
Order for him not to come to Court; yet he put 
all to hazard, and wrote the King a long Letter 
upon this Critical Juncture; Ie acknowledg; 
ed that if the Things reported of the Queen 
< were true, it was the greateſt affliction chat 
ever befel the King. and therefore exhorted 
* him to bear it with Patience and Sabmiſhon 
* to the Will of God: he confeſſed, he never 
© had a better Opinion of any Woman than of 
© her; and that next the King. he was mote 
bound to her, than to all Perſons living; 
* and therefore he begged the King's leave 40 
4 | | pray 
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« but if ſhe was guilty, all that loved the Goſ- 
„ pel muſt hate her, as having given the great- 
« eft Slander poſſible to the Goſpel : but he 
4 prayed the King not: go entertain any preju- 
* dice to the Goſpel on mer account, nor give 
« the World reaſon to ſãy, That his Love to it 
«* was founded on the Power that ſhe had with 
„him. The King's Jealouſy was now too deep- 
ly rooted to admĩt of any Cure, but an extream + 
one: The Indictments were laid in the Counties 
of Kent and Middleſex, the former relating to 
what was done in Greenwich. Smeton pleaded 
Guiliy, and: confeſſed he had known the Queen 
carnally three times; the reſt pleaded not guil- 
ty; but they were all condemned. 


Duke of Norfolk, as High Steward, and a Court 
of 27 Peers. It has been oft given out to de- 
fame her the more, that her own Father ſate and” 
condemned her: but the Record of the Attain- 
der ſhews that is falſe, for he was not of the 
Number. The Crime charged on her was, That 
ſhe had procured her Brother and four others to 
lie with her; and had often ſaid to them, That zhe 
King never had her Heart; and this was to the ſlan- 
det of the Iſſue begotten between the King and 
her, which was Treaſon by the Act that con- 
firmed her Marriage: So that Act that was made 
for the Marriage, was now turned on her to 
ruin her. They would not now acknowledg her 
the King's lawful Wife, and therefore they did 
not found the Treaſon on the known Statute 
25th Edw, 3. It docs not appear what Evidence 
1 K 4 was 
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« pray ſhe might be found Innocent; he loved Book 1. 
« her not à little, becauſe of the Love which www 
« ſhe ſeemed to bear to God, and his Goſpel ; 1536. 


May 12, 


Three days after that, the Queen and her Bro- May 15. 
ther (who was then a Peer) were tried before the vr Trial. 


A 


Book I. was brought againſt her: for Smeton being al. 
ready condemned, could not be made uſe of, 
1536. and his never bein 


then a Judg, was only the Declaration of a Dead 


or beheading, at the King's Pleaſure. The Judg. 


they did nor penetrate. The Earl of Northun- 


went out of the Court before her brother was 
.tried, who was condemned upon the ſame Evi- 
dence. Yer all this did not ſatisfy the inraged 
King; he reſolved to illegitimate his Daughter, 
and in order to that to annul his Marriage with 
the Queen. It was remembred that the Earl vt 
Northumberland, had ſaid to Cardinal Wolf 
that he had engaged himſelf. ſo far with her, 


Future Tenſe; but no promiſezunleſs in the Words 


quent Marriage. Perhaps the Queen did pot 
underſtand that Difference, or probably the feat 


much on her, that ſhe confeſſed a Contra; but 
the Earl denied it poſitively, and took the Sa. 
; | „„ %% e Moy Ps % | 
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& brought face to face apainf 
her, gave great ſuſpicion that he was perſwad. 
ed to confeſs by baſe Practices. The Evidence, 
as appears by Spelman's Account of it, that was 


Woman : but whether that was forged or real, 
can never be known gl the great Day diſcovers 
it. The Judgment in caſe of Treaſon for a Wo. 
man, is burning, 'but it was given either for that, 


es complained of this as contrary to Law, but 
there was a ſecret Reaſon for it, into which 


berland was one of the Judges, he had been once 
in love with the Queen, and either ſome tetum 
of that, or ſome other Accident made that he 
fell ſuddenly fo ill, that he could not ſtay out 
the Trial; for after the Queen was Judged, he 


that he could not go back, which was perha 
done by ſome Promiſe conceived in Words oft 


of the Preſent Tenſe, could annul the Subſe- 


of ſo terrible a death as Burning, wrought ſo 
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© Damnation, if there was ever either ContraQt AS. | 
orPromiſe of Marriage between them. She was 15353 


£ 


| ſecretly carried to Lambeth, and confeſſed a Pre- 
contract, upon which her Marriage-with the 


King was judged null from the beginning; yet 


this was ſo little known at that time, that Spe- 


man writes of it as a thing only talked of, but 
it was publiſhed in the next Parliament. Theſe 
two Sentences contradiQted one another; for if 
ſhe was never the King's Wife, ſhe could nor 
be guilty of Adultery, for there could be no 
breach of the Faith of Wedlock, if they were 
never truly married. But the King was reſolv- 
ed both to be rid of her, and to declare his Daugh · 
ter by her a Baſtard. | 


When ſhe had Intimations given her to pre- her ene 


pare for Death; pag jc my things ſhe reflect hot] 
ed on her Carriage to Lady Mary, to whom ſhe 

had been too ſevere a Stepmortber : So ſhe made 
one of her Women fit down, and ſhe fell on hex 
Knees before her and charged her to go to Lady 
Mary, and in that Poſture, and in her Name, 
to ask her Forgiveneſs for all ſhe had done a- 
gainſt her. This Tenderneſs of Conſcien 
ſeemed to give much Credit to the contin 
Proteſtations of her Innocence, which ſhe made 
to the laſt. The day before her Death, ſhe 


ſent her laſt Meſſage Ning, aſſerting her 
Innocence, recommg * Daughter to his 
Care, and thai 


| or his advancing her, 
firſt to be a Marchioneſs, then to be a . e 
and now, when he could raiſe her no higher on 
Earth, for ſending her to be a- Saint in Heaven, - 
The day ſhe died, the Lieutenant of the Lon 
writ to Cromwell, that it was, not fit to publiſh. 


the rime of her Execution, far the fewer that - 


were 
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Book 1. were preſent, it would be the better; fince he 
A believed ſhe would declare her Innocence at the 
1536. hour of her Death; for that morning ſhe had 
made great Proteſtations of it, when the receiy. 

ed the Sacrament, and ſeemed to long for 

Death, and had great Joy and. Pleaſure in it; 

ſhe was glad to hear the Executioner was g 

for ſhe ſaid ſhe had a very ſhort Neck, at which 

ſhe laughed heartily. A little before Noon, 

| ſhe was brought to the place of Execution; 

there were preſent ſome of the Chief Officers 

and Great Men of the Court; ſhe was, it ſeems 
prevailed on out of regard to her Daughter, to 

make no RefleQions on the hard meaſure ſhe 

met with, nor to ſay any thing touching the 
Grounds, on which Sentence palt againſt her, 

only ſhe defired that all would judg the beſt: 

ſhe commended the King highly, and fo took 

—_ her leave of the World : She was for ſome time 
= in her private Devotions, and concluded, To 
—_ - Chrift I commend my Soul; upon which the Ex- 
#1 5 ecutioner, who was brought from Calis on that 
| | occafion, cut off her Head, and ſo little regard 
=. was had to her Body, that it was put in a Cheſt. 

| of Elm-tree, made to ſend Arrows into Ireland, 
and was buried in the Chappel in the Tower. 

Norris was much dealt with to accuſe her, and 

his Life was promiſed him if he would do it; 

but he ſaid he ie was Innocent, and 

would die a thouf nes rather than defame 

her: ſo he and the ether three were beheaded, 

and all of them continued to the laſt ro vindicate 

her. Smeton was hanged, and it was ſaid, that 

he retracted all before he died; but of that, 


there is no certainty, '._ 11 
Cenſures* When this was done, it was very variouſly 
kalt upoa it, cenſured. The Popiſh Party obſerved, that = 
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who had ſupplanted Queen Katherine, did now Book | 


mplement to the King in a 
dying Woman, and ſhewed more regard. to hex 
Daughter than to her own Honour; yet ſhe writ 
4 letter to the King in ſo high a ſtrain both of 
Wit and Natural Eloquence in her own juſtiſica- 
tion, that it may be reckoned one of the beſt 


compoſed pieces of that time. In her Carriage 


it ſeems there were ſome Freedoms that became 
not her Quality, and. had encouraged thoſe uns 
fortunate Perſons to make ſome Addreſſes to her, 
which is never done when there is ſuch diffe- 
rence of Conditions, without ſome Encourage» 
ment is firſt given. It was ſaid on the other 
band, that the King of all Men, had the leaſt 


reaſon to ſuſpect her, ſince after fix Years Court 


ſhip, he gained nothing, from her, before he 
married her; but the particulars ſhe confeſſed, 
gave much matter for. Jealouſy, eſpecially in ſo 
violent a Man, to work upon; and ſo it was no 
wonder if it tranſported him out of meaſure, 
Others condemned Cramer as too obſequious 
for paſſing the Sentence annulling the Marriage : 
yet when ſhe came and confeſſed a Precontrac 
he could not avoid the giving Sentence upon it. 
All that hated the Retormation inſulted, and 
[1id, it now appeared how bad that Cauſe was, 


which was ſupported, by ſuch a Patron.. But it 


was anſwered, that her Faults could not reflect 


on thoſe, who being Ignorant of them, had de- 


lied her Protection. Gregory the Great had 
courted and. magnified Phocas and Brunichild, 
after he knew their Villanies; and Irene after 
her barbarous Cruelties, was not a little extol 


ed for her Zeal in the matter of Images. It hay 
4 * ſeemed 


meet with barder meaſure; her: faint way of V 
ſpeaking Foneerning her Innocence at laſt, was 1534. 
judged roo high a Co 
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: Lady Mary's 


Submiſſion 
to the King. 


ſeemed ſtrange to ſome, that during her Dauph. 
ters long and glorious Reign, none writ in Vin- 
dication, of her Mother, which officious Cour. 
tiers are apt to do often without any good 
Grounds, ſo that filence was made an Argument 
of her Guilt, and that ſhe could not be defend. 
ed. But perhaps that was an effect of the Wi. 
dom of the Miniſters of that time, who would 
not ſuffer ſo nice a Point, upon which the Queer 
Legitimation depended, to be brought into dif. 

ute. The day after Anne Boleyr's Death, the 
King married Jane Seymour, who gained more 
upon him, than all his Wives ever did: But the 
was happy that ſhe did not our-live his Love 
to her. 1 | 


Lady Mary was adviſed upon this turn of Af. 


fairs, to make her Submiſſion to the King: ſhe 
offered ro confeſs the Fault of her former Ob- 
ſtinacy, and in general, to give up her Under- 
ſtanding entirely to the King; but that would 
not ſatisfy, unleſs ſne would be more particular; 
ſo at laſt ſhe was prevailed with, to do it in the 


fulleſt Terms that could be deſired; © She ac- 


“ knowledged the King to be the Supream Head 
c on Earth under Chrift of the Church of Eg. 
* and, and did renounce the Biſhop of Rome's 


* Authority; and promiſed in all things to be 


< obedient to the Laws that were made; which 
* ſhe ſaid, flowed from her inward Belief, and 


* Judgment, and in which ſhe would for ever 
& continue; and ſhe did alſo acknowledge that 


„ the King's Marriage with her Mother, was 


| 5 pain received into Favour ; and an Eſtabliſhment 


* by God's Law and Man's Law unlawful and 
5 inceſtuous. All this ſhe writ with her own 
Hand and ſubſcribed it, upon which ſhe was a- 


made for a Family about her, in which, 
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Fourty Pounds a Quarter was all the Allowance Bock I. 
for her Privy Purſe, ſo great was the Frugality www 
of that time. Lady Elizabeth continued to be 1536. 
Educated with great Care, and was ſo forward, 


that before ſhe was Four Years old, ſhe both - 3 
wrote a good Hand, and underſtood Italian; for * 
there are Letters extant written by her in that 0 
Language to Queen Jane, when ſhe was with 
Child, in which ſhe ſubſcribed Daughter. CEE 

On the 8thof June the Parliament met, which un m. 
ſhews that it was ſummoned before the juſts at 
Greenwich, The Chancellor told them, That 
= the King had called them to ſettle the Succeſſion 

of the Crown, in caſe he ſhould die without 
= Children lawfully begotten, and to .repeal the 
Ac made concerning his Marriage with Queen 
Anne. It ſeems the Parliament was not at firſt 5 
eaſily brought to comply with theſe things; and J 
that it was — to take ſome pains to pre- 
pare them to it. For the Bill of Succeſſion was 
not put in till the 30th of June, but then it 
was diſpatched without any Oppoſition: By + 
it the Attainder of Queen Arne and her Com- rt 
4 plices is confirmed; both the Sentences of Di-. 
* yorces paſſed upon the King's two former 
* Marriages were alſo confirmed; and the Iſſue 
* by both were Illegitimated, and for ever ex- 
* cluded from claiming the Crown by Lineal 
© Deſcent : And the Succeſſion was eſtabliſhed . 
on the King's Iſſue by his preſent (ron, oy 
* any whom he might afterwards marry. But 
* it not being fit to declare who ſhould ſucceed. 
in default of that, leſt the Perſon ſo named 
might be thereby enabled to raiſe Commoti- 
* ons, in Confidence of the King's Wiſdom, and 
Affection to his People, they left it to him 
= to nominate his Succeſſors, either by _ 
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Book, I. © Patents, ot by his laſt Will figned by his 
Hand, and promiſed to obey the Perſons Meng 
1535. © minated by him. It was declared Treaſon to 
| + maintain the Lawfulneſs of his former Mat- 
<* riages, or of his Iſſue by them, and it was 
made not only Treaſon, but a forfeiture of 
* the Right of Succeſſion, if any of thoſe whom 
* the King ſhould name in default of others, 
4 © ſhould endeavour to get before them. The 
' _ "Scots cotnplained of this Act, and ſaid, Their 
Queen Dowager, being King Henry's Eldeſt Si. 
fter, could not be put by her Right, after the 
King's Lawful Iſſue. But by this, the King 
was now made Maſter indeed, and had the 
Crown put entirely in his Hands, to be diſpoſed 
of athis Pleaſure ; and his Daughters were now 
ro depeh0-wholly. on him. He had it alſo in his 
Power in 4 great meaſure to pacify the Empe- 
rour by, providing, that his Kinſwoman might 

ſucceed to the Crown. * 
eg b Pope Clement the 7th. was now dead, and Er. 
— * is. me ſucceeded by the Name of Paul the 3d, who, 
er aher 26 unſuceoſful "Artempr, whick he had 
King. made for reconciling himſelf with the King, when 
that was rejected, and Fiſher was beheaded, 
' thundered out a moſt terrible Sentence of Depo- 
| _  fition againſt him: Yet now, ſince both Queen 
Katherine and Queen Anne, upon whoſe ac- 
count the Breach was made, were out of the 
way, he thought it a fit time to try what might 
be done; and ordered Caſſali to let the King 
know that he had always favoured his Cauſe 
when he was a Cardinal, that he was driven ve- 
ry. much againſt his mind to paſs Sentence a- 
gainſt him; and that now it would be eaſy for 
85 to recover the Favour of the Apoſtolick 
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« to it: And a ſtrict Charge was given to all 
« Magiſtrates under ſevere Penalties to enquire 
« after all Offenders. By another all Bulls and 
« all Priviledges flowing from them, were de- 
« clared null and void, only Marriages or Con- 


« cepted. All who enjoyed Priviledgesby theſe 
“ Bulls were required to bring them into the 


* being confirmed under the Great Seal, was to- 
© beot To 2 rd 8 2 F LI 
Another A& paſs'd explaining” an Excepti 

that was in the AQ for the Refidence of All in. 
cumbents, by which thoſe who were at the Uni- 
verſities were diſpenſal with, upon which, ma- 
ny went and lived idlely there. It was there- 
fore now declared, that none above the Age of 
Forty, except Heads and publick Readers, ſhould 
have the Benefit of that Proviſo, and that none 


cept they performed their Exerciſes. Another 
Att paſs d in favour of the King's Heirs, if they 
ſhould Reign before they were of full Ape, that 
they might any time before they were Twenty 
four, repeal by Letters Patents all Ads made du- 
ring their Minority. All theſe things being con- 
cluded, the Parliament after it had fate fix 
Weeks, was Diſſolved. | e 

The Convocation ſate at the ſame time, and 
was much imployed: For the Houſe of Lords 
was oft adjourned, becauſe the Spiritual Lords 

| | | Were 


« was for the utter extinguiſhing the Pope s 1536, 
« Authority; and it was made a Premunire for — 


« any to acknowledge it, or to perſwade others Power. 


| 143 758 
But the King inſtead of harkening to the Pro- Book I. 
poſition, got two Acts to be paſs d; “ The one 


« ſecrations made by virtue of them, were ex- 


ce Chancery ; upon which the Archbiſhop was to | 
* make them a new Grant of them, and that, 


under that Age ſhould be comprehended in it, ex- 


The Convo- 
cation exa · 


mines ſome - 


Points of 
Religion, 
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Book I. were buſy in the Convocation. Latimer preach- 
ww ed the Latin Sermon; he was the moſt celebra. 
1530. ted Preacher of that time; the Simplicity of 
7 his Matter, and his Zeal in expreffing it, being 


Rules, ſet down in Scripture, which ought 4 


preferred to more elaborate Compoſures. They 
Eſt confirmed the Sentence of the Diyorce of 
the King's Marriage with Queen Anne. Then 
the Lower Houſe made an Addreſs to the Up. 

per Howe complaining of Sixty ſeven Opinions 
that they found were mueh ſpread in the Ki 
dom: They were either the Tenets of the 
Lollards, or the new Reformers, or of the Ana- 
baptiſts; and many of them were only unſa. 
voury and indiſcreet Expreſhons, which might 
have flowed from the Heat and Folly of ſome 
raſh Zealots, who by petulant Jeers, and an 
afteQation of Wit, had endeavoured to diſgrace 
both the received Doctrines and Rites. They al- 


ſo —_— of ſome Biſhops who were want- 


ing in their Duty to ſuppreſs ſuch Abuſes; which 


was underſtoad as a RefleSion on Canner, Shax- 


ton, and Latimer. It was hoped that Cranmer 
was now declining by Queen Annes Fall; and 
the other two who were raiſed by her, would 
not have ſtood long, if he had once dife 
graced, yet they premiſed to this a Proteſtati- 
on, that they intended to do nothing that might 
diſpleaſe the King, whom they acknowledged 


to be their Supream Head; and they were fe- 


ſolved to obey his Laws, and they renounced 
the Pope's Authority with all his Laws. All 
theſe Projects failed, for Canmer was now ful. 
ly eſtabliſhed in the King's Favour ; and Cm 


well was ſent to them with a Meſſage from the 
King, that they ſhould reform the - Rites and 


Ceremonies of the Church, according to the 


\ 
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be preferred to all Gloſſes or Decrees of Popes. Book I. 
There was one Alexander Alane a Scotch Man 
whom Cromwell entertained in his Houſe, and 1536. 
he being appointed to deliver his Opinion, large-* 
ly ſhewed that there was no Sacraments Inſtitu- 
ted by Chriſt, but Baptiſm and the Lord's Sup- ' 
per: Srokefley anſwered him ina long Diſcourſe 
upon the Principles of the School-Divinity ; upon 
which Canmer took occafion to ſhew the Va- 
nity of that ſort of — and the Uncertain- 
ty of Tradition: And that Religion had been ſo 
corrupted in the latter Ages, that there was no 
finding out the Truth, but by reſting in the Au- 
thority of the Scriptures. Fox Biſhop of He- 
reford ſeconded him, and told them, The 
World was now awake, and would be no lon- 
ger impoſed on by the Niceties and dark 
Terms of the Schools; for the Laity now did 
not only read the Sctiptures in the Vulgat 
Tongues, but ſearched the Originals themſelves 5 
therefore they muſt not think to govern them as 
they had been in the Times of Ignorance: Among 
the Biſhops, Canmer, Goadrick, Shaxton, Lati- 
mer, Fox, Hilſey, and Barlow, preſt a Reformas 
tion; but Edward Lee Archbiſhop of Dr, Stoke- 
fley, Tonſtal, Gardiner, Longland, and feverat 
others oppoſed it as much: But the Conteft had | 
been ſharper, if the King had not ſent fome Arti- : 2 - 
cles to them to be conſidered of by them; ſo they _ 
whoſe chief Defign it was to recommend them- | 7 
ſelves to Preferment, by the eaſineſs of their 
Compliance with him in all Points, did agree 
on the following Particulars. . 5 33 
©* t. That the Biſhops and Preachers ought to Aru, et 
* Inſtru&t the People according to the Scripture; ws, 24 
* the three Creeds, and the four. firlt General © 


« Councils, | "4 o4;2< 
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Book I. 2. That Baptiſm was neceſſary to Salyati: 
on, and that Children ought to be Baptized 
1536. © for the Pardon of Original Sin, and obtaining 


22 Prieſt was neceſſary where it might be 
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the Holy Ghoſt. 10 7 MA 

“ 3. That Penance was neceſlary to Salvation, 
* and thatit conſiſted in Confeſſion, Contrition, 
„ and Amendment of Life, with the External 
„ Works of Charity, to which a. lively Faith 
“ ought to be joyned; and that Confeſſion to 


had. | | 
4. That in the Euchariſt under the forms of 
Bread and Wine, the very Fleſh and Blood of 
«< Chriſt was received. LS af | 
5. That Juſtification was the remiſſion of Sins, 
and a perfect Renovation in Chriſt, and that not 
* only outward good Works, but inward Holi 
. © nels was abſolutely neceſſary: As for the out- 
* ward Ceremonies, the People were to be taught, 
& that it was meet to have Images in Churches, 
* but they ought to avoid all ſuch: Superſtiti- 
© on as had been uſual in time paſt, and not to 
© Worſhip the Image, but only God. 2. That 
© they were to honour the Saints, but not to ex 
va thoſe things from them which God only 
* gives. 3. That they might pray to chem fot 
< their Interceſſion ; but all Superſtitious Abuſes 
« were to ceaſe; and if the King ſhould leſſen 
the number of Saints Days, they ought to 
* obey him. 4. That the uſe of the Ceremo- 
d nies was good, and that they contained ma- 
«© ny Myſtical Significations that tended to raiſe 
ce the Mind towards God, ſuch were Veſtments 
« in Divine Worſhip, Holy Water, Holy Bread, 
s the carrying of Candles, and Palms, and Afies, 
& and creeping to the Croſs, and the Hallowing 
the Font, with other Exorciſms, 5. That it 
m1 was 


ok the Refozmation, c. 14 
« was to pray for departed Souls, and to Book -1- 
6 — ſl and Exequies faid for 2 — 
the Scriptures having neither declared in what 1536. 
Place they were, nor what Torments they ſuf- 
« fered,: that was uncertain, and to be left to 
« God : Therefore all the Abuſes of the Pope's 
« Pardons, or ſaying Maſſes in ſuch or ſuch 
« Places, or before ſuch images were to be pur 
« away. Theſe Articles were ſigned by Com- 
well, the two Archbiſhops, fixteen Biſhops, for- 
ty Abbots and Priors, and fifty of the Lower- 
Houſe ; to them the King added a Preface, de- 
claring the pains that he and the Clergy had been 
at, for the removing the Differences in Religi- 
on that were in the Nation, and that he ap- 
_ of theſe Articles, and required all his 
ubjeQs to accept them with the like Unanimi- 
ty with which they were conſented to: And he 
would be thereby encouraged to take further 
Pains in the like matters for the future. | 
When theſe things were publiſhed, thoſe that de- ,,, 
fired a Reformation, though they did not approve rariouty 
of every Particular, yet were well pleaſed to cnured. 
ſee things brought under Examination; and finge 
ſome things were at this time changed, they did 
not doubt but more Changes would follow; 
they were glad that the Scriptures and the An- 
cient Creeds were made the Standards of the 
Faith, without adding Tradition, and that the 
nature of Juſtification and the Goſpel Covenant 
were rightly ſtated; that the immediate Wor- 
ſhip of Images and Saints was condemned, ard 
that Purgatory was left uncertain; but the ne- 
ceſſity of Auricular Confeſſion, and the Corpę- 
ral Preſence, the doing Reverence to Images, 
and Praying to Saints, were of hard Digeſtion to 
them: Yer they were glad to ſee ſomeè groſſer 
ante E Abuſes 
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Book I. Abuſes removed, and a Reformation once ſet on 
foot. The Popiſh Party were ſorry to ſee fout 

1536. Sacraments paſt over in ſilence; and the Trade 
about Purgatory put down; and were very ap. 
prehenſive of the Precedent of bringing matters 
of Religion under Debate, which would bring 
on other Alterations. When theſe things were 
known beyond Sea, the Court of - Rome made 
great uſe of them, to let all Princes ſee the ne- 

_ ceſſity of adhering to the Holy See; for no ſoon- 
er did England depart from that, than it began 
to change the Doctrine likewiſe. The Germans 
on the other hand, ſaid, This was a Political 
Daubing, for ſatisfying all Parties; and that it 
ſavoured not of the Sincerity that became the 
Profeſſors of True Religion, to allow of ſo ma· 
ny Errours. To this it was anſwered, that our il 
Saviour did not deliver all things to his Dif 
ciples, till they were able ro bear them. And 
the Apoſtles did not aboliſh all the Rites of ju- 
daiſm at once, but by a gentle Progreſs intended 
to wean thoſe that were Converted-to the Chri- 
ſtian Religion from them. The Clergy were to 
be drawn by ſlow and eaſy Steps out of their Ig 
norance and Superſtition ; whereas the driving 
on things with precipitated haſte, might ſpoi 
the whole Deſign, and alienate thoſe who by 


r por 


ſlower Methods might be gained; and it might 
alſo much endanger the Peace of the -Nati- 
on. | 


' Other Alre- At the ſame time other things were in Con. 
| poles, © ſultation, tho not finiſhed. Cranmer offered 
{ome Queries to ſhew the Cheats that had been 
put on the World: As, that Prieſtly Abſolution 
without Contrition was of more efficacy than 
Contrition was without it: And that the Pev- 
ple truſted wholly to outward Ceremonies 1 
e ; n! 
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which the Prieſts encouraged 


Biſhops did Ordain without due care and previ- 
ous trial; and that the Dignified Clergy miſap- 
plied their Revenues, and did not refide on their 
— he alſo defired that the other four Sa- 
craments might be enquired into: But theſe 
things were not at this time taken under any fur- 
ther Confideration. It is true, Confirmation 
ſeems to have been examined : The Method in 
which they made their Enquiries, was this; the 
Point to be examined was brought under ſo ma- 
ny Heads, in the form of Queries; and to theſe 
every one gave his Anſwer with his Reaſons: So ' 
Ll find two Papers, the one of Cranmer's, the o- 
ther of Srokeſley*s, on this Head; the former 
runs wholly on Scripture Authority, and he 
thinks it was not Inſtituted by Chriſt, but was 
done by the A—_ by that extraordinary Ef. 
tufion of the Holy Ghoſt, that reſted on them: 
The other founds his Opinion for its being a 8a - 
crament, on the Tradition of the Church; but 
nothing was determined in this Point. Canmer 
did at this time, offer another Paper to the 
King, exhorting him to proceed to a further 
Reformation, and that nothing ſhould be de- 
termined without clear Proofs from Scripture ; 
tor the departing from that Rule, had been the 
Occaſion of all the Errours that had been in the 
Church. Many things were now acknowledg- 
ed to be Errours, for which ſome not long be- 
W tore, bad ſuffered Death. He therefore propoſed 
leveral Points to be diſcuſſed ; as, Whether 
there was a Purgatory > Whether departed Souls 
ought ta be Invocated, or Tradition be believ- 
69? Whether Images * to be confid-red 
N 3 only 
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them becauſe of the Bock l. 
Gain they made by them: That the exemption www | 
of Clergy-men was without good ground; that 1536. 


| 130 
Book I. only as Repreſentations of Hiſtory 
WW ther it was Lawful for the Clergy to Marry? 
1536. He prayed the King not to give Judgment in 


The Ki gs 
——_— p< formerly given. I n 7 N. 
gaiit a Soon after this, the King publiſhed a long 
Council cal- 


Pope, 


vo further at this time. | 


Council rightly called; but that nothing could 


a. by the and ſharp Proteſtation againſt the Council ſun 


Abzidgment-of the Hiſtow y 
> And whe. 


theſe Points, till he heard them well examined: 
and for the laſt he offered, that if thoſe who 
would defend the Lawfulneſs of it, ſhould not 
in the Opinion of Indifferent Judges, prove their 
Opinion to be true, they would be willing to 
ſuffer Death; but if they proved it; all that 
they defired was, that the King would leave 
them to the Liberty which God had allowed 
them in that matter: But all this was carried 


The Pope had Iſſued out a Summons for 2 
General Council at Mantua, and had cited the 
King to it : From this, the King did appeal to 
a General Council, rightly conſtituted. S802 
motion being made by Fox, that the Convocati- 
on ſhould deliver their Senſe in this Particulat; 
they drew up a Paper, in which they ſet forth 
the great Good that might follow in a General 


be more miſchievous, than one called on private 
Malice, according to what Nasianzen obſerr- 

ed of the Councils in his time; And they 
thought neither the Pope, nor any one Prince, 
had ſufficient Authority to call one; but: thar 
all Princes who had an entire and ſupream (i 
vernment over all their Subjects, ought to com 
cur to it. This was ſigned by them all, on the 
20th of July; and ſo was the Convocation 
diſmiſs d. Two Days before it brake up, Cn 
rwe was made the King's Vicegerent in Eccle 
ſiaſtical Matters, of which, ſome account ws 
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of the Refoumation, &c. 12 
moned by the Pope; he denied that he had any Book I 
Authority to Summen any of his Subjects: He . 
ſhewed that the place was neither proper nor 1536. 
ſafe; and that no good could be expected from 
any Council in which the Pope preſided, ſince 
the regulating his Power was one of the chief oc- 
caſions that the World had for a Council: And 
while Chriſtendom was in ſuch Diſtractions, and 
the Emperour and the King of France were en- 
gaged in War, it was not a fit time for one to be 
called. The Pope had refuſed ir long; and this 
Conjuncture was choſen, in which the Biſhops 
could not come to it, that ſo a packt meeting of 
Italian Biſhops might do what they pleaſed, un- 
der the name of a General Council: But the 
World would be no longer cozened. No credit 
was due to a Popeꝰs ſafe Conduct, for they had 
often broken their Oaths, as to himſelf in parti- 
cular ; And notwithſtanding his former kindneſs 
to that See, they had been for Three Years, ſtir -. 
ring up all the Princes in Chriſtendom againft . 
him. He proteſted againſt all Councils called by 
the Pope; but declared, He would be ready to 
concur with other Chriſtian Princes for calling | 
one, when it ſhould be convenient: And in the 9 
mean while, he would maintain all the Articles 
of the Faith; and loſe his Life and Crowun ſoon- 
er than ſuffer any of them to be put down. Three 
Years after this, the King made a new Proteſtati- 
on to the ſame effect. when the Council was fum- 
moned to meet at Vinca. „ 17 
Keginald Pool began at this fame time to raiſe „c 
that Oppoſition to the King, which proved ſo againb de 
fatal to all his Family. He was by his Mother ** 
deſcended from the Duke of Clarence, Brother to 
Edward the Fourth; and was by his Father Me- 
wiſe, the King's near Kinfman. To this bigs 

Le e Quality, 
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Book I. Quality, there was joined a great Sweetneſs of 
Wa Temper, and a Diſpoſition for Letters, which 
1536. the King cheriſhed much, and gave him the 
Deanty of Exeter, and ſome other Prefermentz, 
in order to the carrying on of his Studies, being 
reſolved to advance him to the _ Diegnities 
in the Church. He lived many Years, both at 
Paris and Padua. In the latter of theſe, he join 

ed himſelf to a Society of Learned Men, that 
gave themſelves much to the Study of Eloquence, 

and of the Roman Authors, among whom, were 
Contareno, Bembo, Carafja, and Sadoletti, all al. 
terwards honoured with the Scarlet; but Poy/ 
was eſteemed the moſt Eloquent of them all, 
When he was at Parzs, he firſt incurred the 
King's Diſpleaſure, for he refuſed to join with 
thoſe whom he imployed, in order to the pto- 
curing the Determinarions of the French Uni. 
verſitles for the Divorce, Yer after that, he 
came to England, and was preſent when the 
Convocation declared the King to be their S. 
pream Head And it is probable, that he Joined 
in it, for he kept his Deanry ſome Years after 
this, which *tis not likely would have been grant 
ed him, if he had not done that. The King 
ſuffered him after that to go beyond Sea, but 
could never draw him over again. Some time 
afterwards, he wrote plainly to the King, that 
he condemned both his Divorce, and his Separi- 
tion from the Apoſtolick See. The King upon 
that, ſent him a Book writ by Sampſon, Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, in Defence of theſe things; and 
that ſet him on writing his Book, De Unione Ec. 
cleſiaſtica, which was Printed this Year. It was 
full: of ſharp Reflections on the King, whom be 
compared to Nebuchadnezzar : It tended much 
to depreſs the Regal, and to exalt the Papal 
nr TE: a > -- _— 
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of the Rekozmation, 8s. 13 _ 
Authority. And in Concluſion, he addreſſed Book I. 
himſelf to the Emperour, praying him, rather xy _ 
to turn his Arms againſt the King, than 1536. 
the Turk. It was very Eloquently wrote; but | 
there was little Learning or Reaſoning in it; 
and it was full of Indecencies in the Language; 
that he beſtowed not only on Sampſon, but on 
the King. The King required him to come over, 
but that was not to be expected, after he had 
made ſuch a ſtep. So he deveſted him of all 
his Dignities; but that recommended him to a 
Cardinal's Has. Stokeſley, and Tonſtall, wrote 
him a Long and Learned Letter, in the 
King's Vindication. Gardiner wrote al ſo his 
Book, De vera Obedientia; to which Bonner pre- 
fixed a vehement Preface againſt the Pope's 
Power, and for juſtifying the King's Supremacy. , | © 
The King's Anger at Poo/ could not reach him, - 4 g 
but it fell heavy on his Kindred. DE" 3 
Viſitors were appointed to ſurvey all the leſs The leger 
ſer Monaſteries: They were required to carry Mme 
along with them the Concurrence of the Gentry 
near them, and to examine the eſtate of their 
Revenues and Goods, and take Inventories of 
them; and to take their Seals into their keeping: 
They were to try how many of the Religious 
would take Capacities, and return to a Secu- 
lar Courſe of Life; and theſe were to be ſent to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the Lord 
Chancellour for them ; and an Allowance was 
to be given them for their Journey: But thoſe 
who intended to continue in that State, were to 
be ſent to ſome ot the great Monaſteries that lay 
next. A Penſion was alſo to be aſſigned to the 
Abbot, or Prior, during Life: And of all this, 
they were to make their Report by Michae/mafs : 
And they were particularly ' to- examine r_—_ 
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of the Refounation;/ e 133 
driven out of them and puniſned. But to re- Book I. 
move this general Diſcontent, Commell adviſed .. 
the King to ſell theſe Lands at very eaſy Rates, 1536. 
to the Nobility and Gentry, and to oblige tem 
to keep up the wonted Hoſpitality, - This would 
both be grateful to them, and would engage 
thein to aſſiſt the Crown in the maintenance of 
the Changes that had been made; ſince their own. 
Intereſts would be interwoven with the Rights 
of the Crown; and the commoner ſort, whoſe 
grudges lay chiefly in their Stomachs, for the 
want of the good Dinners they uſed to find, 
would be eafily pacified if theſe were ſtill kept 
up. And upon a Clauſe in the Act impowering 
the King to found a-new ſuch Houſes as he 
ſhould think fit; there were Fifteen Monaſteries, 
and 16 Nunneries new founded. It ſeems theſe 
had been more regular than the reſt; ſo that 
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for a while they were reprived, till rhe General. 
Suppreſſion came, that they fell with the reſt. 
They were bound to obey ſuch Rules as the 
King ſhould ſend them; and to pay him Tenths, 
and Firſt- fruits. But all this did not ſo pacity 
the People, but there was {till a: great out- cry, 
The Clergy ſtudied much to inflame the Nation; 
and built much on this, that an Hererical Prince, 
depoſed by the Pope, was no more to be ac- 
knowledged, which had been for Five hundred 
Years received as an Article of Faith, and was 
decreed; in the ſame Council, that eſtabliſhed 
Tranſubſtantiation; and had been received and 
carried down from Gregory the Seventh 's time, 
who pretended, that it was a part of the Papal 
Power to Depoſe Kings, and give away their 
Dominions, and it had been oft put in Practice 
in almoſt all the Parts of Europa, and fome that 
had been raiſers of great Seditions had been — 
nonized 


King to appear at Rome, and anſwer for putt 
1536. away his Queen and taking 


for putting the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and others to 
Death for their not obey ing them; if he did not 


from their Obedience, diſſolved his Lea 


- 


not quite loſt their Strength; and the 


njungiows Some Injunctions which were given by Con- 
bug. wel, increaſed this ill Diſpoſition. They were 


to this Effect: All Church-men were required 
every Sunday for a quarter of a Year, and twice 
every Quarter after that, to preach againſt the 
* . Power, and aſſert the King's Supremacy, 
and to explain the Articles lately ſet forth by 


were no more to extol Images, Relicks, or 


of Charity inſtead of them: And they were re- 
quired to teach the People the Lotd's Prayer, 


Hh, and to explain theſe carefully, and inſtruth 
the Children well in them. They were to per- 
form the Divine Offices reverently, and to have 
* good Curates to ſupply their rooms when they 
Were abſent; They were charged not to go to 
Ale-houſes, or fit too long at Games; but to 
ſtudy the Scriptures much, and be exemplary 
in their Lives: Thoſe that did not reſide, were 
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Book I. nonized for it. The Pope had ſummoned the 
another Wife, for 
the Laws he had made againſt the Church, and 
appear, nor reform theſe things, he Excomm:- 
|  nicatedand Deprived him, ablotved his Subjeds 
with Foreign Princes, and put the Kingdom un. | 
der an Interdict. But tho the force of theſe Thun · 
ders was in this age much abated, yet they had 
lergy 


reſolved to make the moſt of them that could be. 


the Convocation; and to publiſh the Abrogati - 
On of ſome Holy days in Harveſt time: They | 
grimages; but to exhort the People to do Works 


the Creed, and the Ten Commandments in Eng · 


to give the fortieth part of their income to hs i 
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Poor, and for every 100 J. a year that any had, Bock I; 
were to maintain a Scholar at ſome Gram vans 

mat- School, or the Univerſity: and if the Par- 1336. 

ſonage Houſe was in decay, they were ordered 

to apply a fifth part of their Benefice for repair- 

ing it. Such as did not obey theſe InjunQions, 

were to be ſuſpended, and their mean Profits . 

were to be ſequeſtred. The Clergy deteſted this _— 

Precedent of the King's giving InjuaRtions with- | 

out the Concurrence of a Conyocation, and by 

which, they faid, they ſhould be made Slaves to 

his Vicegerent :. they alſo complained of thoſe 

heavy Taxes that were laid on them, and that 

Images, Relicks, and Pilgrimages would benow 4 

brought under great Contempt. Both the Secu 

lar and Regular Clergy were ſo ſenſibly concern- 

ed in theſe things, that they inflamed the Peo- 

ple all they could. - The great Abbots were not 

wanting for their ſhare to ſet that on, they were 

now oppreſt with the Crouds of thoſe who were 

ſent to them from the ſuppreſt Houſes, and 

they expected to fall next; nor were their Fears | 4 

removed by a Letter that was ſent about in the *  - = 

King's Name for ſilencing all Reports that were 8 

given out of his Intentions to ſuppreſs them; 

this rather increaſed than leſſened their Jealouſie. 5 
The People continued quiet till they had reap- 4 Rebellion 

ed their Harveſt, but in the beginning of Offober, a. 

Twenty Thouſand roſe in Lincolnſhire, led by a a 

Prieſt diſguiſed into a Cobler. They took an Oath 

to be true to God, the King, and the Common- 

wealth, and ſent a Paper of their Grievances to the 

King, © They complained of ſome Acts of Parii- 

* ment, of the ſuppreſſing of many Religious 

* Houſes, of mean and ill Counſellours and bad 

** Biſhops; and prayed the King to redreſs their 

Grievances by the Advice of the N | 
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Rock I. “ but yet they acknowledged him to be;their 
* — Head, and that the Tenths and Firſt. W 


1535. 


The King ſent the Duke of Suffolk to raiſe For. 


the Duke of Szffolt, to procure from the King, 
fectually diſſipate them. 


Tork ſhire, 


on; and fince in many of them there were not 


Heat and Spirit in them; they perſwaded them, 
that if they did not maintain their Faith and 


on the greateſt part, ſo they * 
RY | . ſelves 


« Fruits of Livings belong d to him of right, W 
ces tigainſt them, and give an Anſwer to theit | 


Petition. He faid it belonged not to the Rab. 
ble to dire Princes what Counſellours they 
* ſhould" chooſe. The Religious Houſes were 
© ſuppreſt by Law, and the Heads of them hal 
& under their Hands confeſſed ſuch horrid Scan 
““ dals, that 'they were a reptoach to the Nati. 


C above four, and that they waſted their Rents 
in riotous living, it was much better to ap- 
e ply them to the common good of the Nati 

than leave them in ſuch hands; he requi 

them to ſubmit to his Mercy, and to put to 
hundred of their Leaders into the Hands df 
“ his Leiutenants. The Clergy having hrought 
ſo many together, did all they could to put 


their Liberties, both would be loſt. Some of 
the Gentry were forced to join with them for 
their own Preſervation ; and they ſent Advices to 


the offer of a General Pardon, which would ef 


At the ſame time there was a more formida- 
ble rifing in TÞr4-ſhire, which being in the 
Nighbourhood of Scotland, was like to draw 
Aſſiſtance from that Kingdom: tho? their Kit 
was then 'gone into France to marry og 
Daughter ; this inclined the King to make more 
hafte to ſettle matters in Lincolnſbire; he Tent 
them ſecret Aſſurances of mercy, which wrought 


AS 


of the Refozmation; c. 
ſelves, and the moſt obſtinate went over to them Bock I. 
in re: ſbire. The Cobler, and ſome others 
voie taken and executed. The diſtance that 1336. 

W tho in the North were at from the Court gave 5 

them time to riſe, and form themſelves into 

ſome Method: One As# commanded in chief, 

and performed his part with great Dexterity: 

their March was called The Pilgrimage A 

they had in their Banners and on their Sleeves, 

the five Wounds of Chriſt; they took an Oatli 

that they would reſtore the Church, ſuppreſs 
Hereticks, preſerve the King and his 1fſue, and 

drive baſe-born Men and ill Councellors from him. 

They became Forty Thouſand ſtrong in a few days 

and met with no Oppoſition, they forced the 
Archbiſhop of Jor&, and the Lord Darcy to ſweat 

their Covenant, and to go along with then. 
They beſieged Skiprom, but the Earl of Cum 
land made it good againſt them: Sir Ralph Evers 
held out Scarborough Caftle, tho for —— 
days he and his Men had no Proviſions but Bread 
and Water. There was alſo a rifing in all the 
other Northern Counties, againſt whom the 
Earl of Shrewsbury made Head; and the King 
ſent ſeveral of the Nobility to his Aſſiſtance, anc 
within a few days the Duke of Norfo/X march- 
ed with ſome Troops, and joined him. The 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Doncaſter, and reſolve 

to keep that paſs till the reſt of the Forces that 
the King had ordered to be ſummoned, ſhoulc 
comme up to them; for they were not in a con- 
dition to engage with ſuch numbers of deſpe- 
rate Men; and it was very likely that if they 
met with any ill Accident, the People might 

have riſen about them every where; ſo the Duke 
of Norfolk reſolved to keep cloſe at Doncaſter, 

and let the Proviſions and Rage of the Rebels Fo 
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Bock Land then with the of a little time, the 
might probably fall i708 ions, and melt > 

1536. They had now fallen to Thirty Thouſand, but the 
King's Army was not above Eve Thouſand. The 
Duke of Norfolk propoſed a Treaty, and made 
ſome go among them as Deſerters, and ſpreal 
Reports that their Leaders were making Terms 
for themſelves. They were perſwaded to ſend 
their Petitions to the Court, and the King 9 
make them more ſecure, diſcharged a Render 
youz that he had appointed at Northampton, 
and ſent them a general Pardon, ＋ — fix 
by name, and reſerving four to be afterwards 
named; but this pu them all in ſuch Apprehen- 
ſions, that it made them more reſolved and def- 
perate: Yet the Ki — his People ſome 
Content, put out Injundtions, requiring the 
Clergy to continue the uſe of all the Ceremo- 
nies of the Church: 300 were employed to car 
ry the Rebels Demands to the King; Which 
& were a General Pardon, a Parliament to be 
de held at Vrꝶ; and that Courts of Juſtice 
& ſhould be ſer up there; they defired that 
« ſome AQts of Parliament might be repealed, 
© that the Princeſs Mary might be reſtored 
ce to her Right of Succeſſion and the Pope to his 
« wonted Juriſdiction; that the Monaſtries might 
« be again ſetup; that Aualey and Cromwe! might 
© be put from the King, and that ſome of the 
* Viſitors might be impriſoned for their Bribery 
and Extortion. But theſe being re] the 
Rebels took heart again, upon which the 
of Norfo/k adviſed the King to gentle Me 
zds; he in his Heart wiſhed that all ther 
aands might be granted; and the Lord Der- 
cy did accuſe him afterwards as if he had en- 
couraged them to make them. The King — 
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him 4 1 Pardon without any Exceptions, DF 


re Reformation: Rc. 16 
to be made uſe of as he ſaw Cauſe. The Re- <A | 
bels finding that with the loſs of time, 14 1537. 5 
loſt Heart, reſolved to fall upon him and 
beat him from Doncaſter: but at two ſeveral © © 
times, in which they had reſolved to paſs the 
River, ſuch Rains fell out as made it unpaſſa- 
ble, which was magnified as next to-a Mizade, 
and made great Impreſſions on the Rebels 88 
Minds. The King ſent a long Anſwer to their 5 
Demands; He aſſured them he would live and 
« dye in the Defence of the Chriſtian' Faith: 
&« But the Rabble ought not to preſcribe to him 
& and to the Convocation in that matter. He an- 
4 ſwered that which concerned the Monaſteries, 
« 25 he had done to the Men of Lincolnſhire, 
“ For the Laws, a Multitude muſt not pretend. 
4 to alter what was eſtabliſhed ; he had govern- 
Sat 4 00 them now Twenty eight Years, his Sub- 
© jects had enjoyed great Safety, and been very 
ot « gently uſed by him in all that time. It was 
given out, that when he began to Reign, he 
had many 'of the Nobility in his Council, and 
© that he had then none but Men meanly born; 
© this was falſe, for he found but two Noble- 
* Men of his Council, and at preſent there were 
4 Seven Temporal Lords, and Four Biſhops in 
* it. It was neceſſary to have ſome that knew 
the Law of Enzland, and Treaties with Fo- 
4 Teign Princes, which made him call Audley 
* and Cromwe!! to the Board. If they had any 
„Complaints to make of any about him, he 
Sy „ Was ready to hear them; but he would 
* not ſuffer them to direct him what Counſel- 
* lours he ought to employ, nor could they 
„Judge of the Biſhops that were promoted, 
who were not known to.them ; he charged \ 
M them 


Book 1. © them not to believe Lyes, nor be governed by 
I Incendiaries, «but to ſubmit to his Merg, 
1537 On the 9th of December, be kane a Proclamy- 
tion of Pardon without any Reſt ictions. 
hey ave e- When this was knayyn, and. the Rage of th 
| very where People cooled, they were willing to lay hold g 
quee®® it, and all the Artifices that ſame. pf the Cl 

| and their Leaders could uſe, had no other Effe 
bdut to draw as many together as brought them 
1 deebr new Guilt, and made them forfeit the Bens 
= | fit of the King's Pardon. Many came in an 
. renewed their Oaths of Allegiance, and 4 
promiſing all Obedience for the one, was invi- 
red to the Court, and well uſed by the King 
on 8 6 to learn from him all the ſecrets Cor 
reſpondencies they had in the other parts of the 
Kingdom; for the Diſpoſition to Rebel was ge 
neral, only they were not all alike forward in 
it. it was in particular believed that the great 
Abbots cheriſhed it, for which ſome of them wen 
afterwards attainted. Darcy pleaded his great 
Age, being then Fourſcore, and the eminent Sei- 
vice he had done the Crown for Fifty Years to. 
gether, and that he was forced for his own Pre 
ſervation to go along with the Rebels; but jet 
he was put in Priſon. This gave the Clergy Ad. 
vantages to infuſe it in the People, that the Pu- 
don would not be well kept: So Eight thouſand 
run together again, and thought to have fur 
prized Carliſie, but the Duke 51 Norfolk fell on 
them and routed them, and by Martial Law 
hanged their Captains, and Seventy other Per- 
ſons. Others thought to have ſurprized Hul, 
but were likewiſe routed, and. many. of them 
were hanged. Many other little Riſings were 
quickly diſperſt; and ſuch was the Duke of Nor 
falls Vigilance, that he was every WARE 
| TI | | m 
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+ 0 before they could grow . 
And before the end of Nabe the Country. 
was abſolutely: quieted. A left the Court 153 7: 
without leave, but was ſoon re- taten and hang | 
ed at Jor#. The Lord Darcy and Huſſy were ar- 
raigned at Weſtminſter,” and  condertified- by their 
Peers, the one fof the 19y#/hiye, and the other 
for the Lincolnſhire Inſu ions. Darcy was be- 
headed on Tower-h1l! > His old Age and former 
Services made him tobe much latnehted. H 
Was beheaded at Lincoln. Darcy aceuſed the 
Duke of 2 but he defired a Trial by Com- 
bat upon it, yet the Services he had lately done 
were ſuch, that the King would not ſcem to 
haye any Jealouſy of him. After theſe and ſe- 
veral other Executions — — oye, the King pro- 
claimed a General in Fuly , by which, 
the Nation was again at h in a quiet Condition, 
and hs threarning Storm was now quite diſh- 
pat 
As ſoon as it was over, the King. went on 
more reſolutely in his Deſign of Suppreſſing the 
Monaſteries ; for he was now leſs apprehenſive 
of any new Commotions after ſo many had been 
10 happily * and that the chief Incendia- 
ries had ſuffered. 
A new Viſitation was appointed to efquite i in- The prever 
to the Converſation of the Monks, to examine * 
bow they ſtood affected to the Pope, and how the Ks. 
they — Bo the King's Supremacy. They were * 
likewiſe ordered to examine what Impoſtures 
might be among them, either in Images or Re- 
licks, by which the Superſtition of che Credy- 
lous People was wrought on. Some few Houſes 
of greater value, were prevailed with, the for- 
mer Year to ſurrender to the King. Many of 
the Houſes that had not been diſſolved, tho 
M 2 they 
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ſurender; by theſe means One hundred raventy Book 1. 
ne of thoſe Houſes were this Leat reſigned ro RAY 
the King. In moſt Houſes the Viſitor made the 1537. 
Monks fign a Confeſſion of their former Vices 

and Diſorders, of which there is only one Ori- 

inal Extant, that eſcaped a general Raſure of 

all ſuch Papers in Queen Marys time; in which 

they acknowledged in a Jong Narrative their 
former Idleneſs , Gluttony, and Senſunlity, 

“fox which the Pit of Hell — ready to ſwal- 

* low them up. Others acknowledged that 

they were ſentible that the manner of-their--/ 

« former pretended Religion confiſted in ſome 

* dumb Ceremonies, by which they were blind- 

, 4. led, having no true knowledge of God's 

ws, but that they had procured Exemption 

* « fom their Dioceſans, and had ſubjeced tem- 

* ſelves wholly to à Foreign Power, that too 
no care to reform their Abuſes; and therefore 

* fince the moſt perfect way of Life was revealed 

* by Chriſt — rr. his A * and that it was 


e e be-governed by c Kiny e ee 
© Supream Head, they reſigned to hin. Of this 
ſort | have ſeen 7 Oe ned in hopes that ri 


the King would found them 4 new; theſe: fa- 


n of voured the Reformation, and intended to con- 
G0 ven their Houſes to better Uſes, for 'Preaching,” 
Tai _ and Prayer; and Latimer preſt Om 
ah vel errneſtiy, that two or — 'Houfes-rnight | - 
be teſerved for ſuch + Odunty. 
ol But it was reſolved to dreſs: all, ai there- | 
nd fore neither could the! — of che Gen · 
of Oxfordſhire; nopbt the Viſitors! preſerve 

ic u de Nunnery at Godftow, tho they: found great 
ga frifine\of Life it it, and. it was the common 
Ga eas the Education H ybung Women of Quae + 

4 


i in that County. | me common ear" | 
3 d 


Book I. moſt Surrenders 


 Ivzidgment of the Hilo 
bras, * That upon full Delibe, 


nion, and of their own: proper Motion, for” 
8 % "+ julbamdxeaſopable Canes, moving their Con 
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bots atta i ns» 
ary or — 


ciences, they did freely give up their Houſes 
to the King Some ſttrrendred without any 
Preamble to the Viſitors, as Feofees in truſt for 
the King In ſhort, they went on at ſuch a rate, 
that One hundred fifty nine Refignations were 
obrained before the Parliament met, and of 
theſe the Originals of One bundred fifty four 
are yet extant,” Some thought that theſe Rag 
nations could not be Valid, fince the Incum- 
bents hat, not the Property, but only _ truſt 
for Life of thoſe Houſes. ; But the Part ment 
did afterwafds declare them good in — = 
is was alſo ſaid, 'that 'they being of the ow 
of Corporations, all Deeds under theit- Seals 
were valid ; and that at leaſt by their R. = 
on and; qoitting their Houſes, they fo 4 
them tothe King. But this was thought ito 

ſubſiſt rather on a Nicety: in. Law, rar rf 


ral 9 — 1 

ore roughly: handled... Ten a 
beben was ſuſpetted of a — 
Pope; She was dealt with wu ſubmit ta the Aung 
and he ava) 4 Prevailed on to doit, but was neret 
eaſy in ita nor fixed to it; He complained” | 
that the ne Preachers detracted frotm che Ho- 
5 -nour:Gi8:6e the Virgin and Saints . — Wu 


the Roligion — 2d 3 
Anne, — 


the * — 

5 — others from gading on to ſubuert the 
Faith. When the Wellen broke enk, be 
Jjoyned in it, as did alfo che Abbots of M 
—— Serwley, and the Priop of Bring 
fon all theſe were all rn aud arrantedof 
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Treaſon, and Executed. The Abbors of 14 Bock on 
 buryand Reading, had allo ſent a great deal of vw 

their Plate to the Rebels, the former to diſguiſe 1537. 

it the better, had made Od break into the Houſe 

where the Plate was kept: So he was convicted 

both of Burglary and Treaſon, and at his Execu- 
tion he confeſſed his Crime, and begged both 
God's: and the King's ardon for it. The Ab- 
bot of Colcheſter was alſo attainted, and execu- 
ted; but the Grounds of it are not known: For 
the Records of their Attapdors are loſt. Theſe, 
had over and over again taken the Oaths; in 
which they acknowledged the King to be S4. 
pream Head of the Church, and were preſent in. , 
thoſe Parliaments in which the {eyeral Acts about 
it were paſs d, and did not diſſent to them; and 
fince they made no Oppoſition, when they might | 
lately and legally 40 1 ir, there is no Reaſon to 
wink they would have done ir afterwards, when it 
was more dangerous andctimindt ; So that all 
thoſe who have ie RN them as having ſüf⸗ 
ferec for denying the K 1 ' Supremacy, have, 


7 


therein bete A unac inredneſs with the” 

Journals of Paffiametnt.” The e of 1 
had complied; ſo far, 0 he” was. gr to. 
Favour HR Cromwell! fo that in Gre Co itelts” 
between * Biſhop pal is 75 | 
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168 Abzidgment of the Hiſtozy 
Book I. was thought à great ſtretch both in Law and ' 
A Equity : For it ſeemed not reaſonable, if an In- 
1537. cumbent was faulty, for that to ſeize on his 
 Benefice, which upon his Attainder ought to 
continue entire, and paſs to the next Succeſſor, 
as if he were really dead. But a Clauſe was 
1 put in the Ac of Treaſon, 26 Hex. 8. That 
| '  wbbatſoever Lands of Eſtates of Inheritance, any 
3 that ſhould be convitted of Treaſon, had in Uſe or 
Poſſeſſion 7.205 Right or Manner, ſbould be for. 
feited to the King. By which, as intailed Eſtates 
were certainly comprehended, ſo it ſeems they 
applied it likewiſe, to Church-Benefices; yet 
when the Biſhop' of Rocheſter was atrainted, 
this was not thought on. The words Eftate of 
Inheritance, ſeemed to exclude Church-Lands; 
but the mention that was made of Traitors Suc- 
ceſſors, that were cut off as well as their Heirs, 
ſeemed on the other hand to include Eſtates, to 
which Succeſſors might come in a Traitor's room, 
as well as thoſe which deſcended by Inheritance. 
The Words were ambiguous, and were ſtretch- 
ed to juſtify thoſe Seizures; and therefore in an 
ACQt of Treaſons made in the next Reign, this 
was more cautiouſly worded; for it was provid · 
ed that Traitors ſhould forfeit the Eſtates which 
they arr in their own Right. But whatlo- 
ever Illegality there might be in theſe Proceed» 
ings, they were confirmed by the following Par- 
Iiament, in a ſpecial Proviſo made concerning 
thoſe Abbies that were ſeized on by any Attain- 
ders of Treaſon. Many of the Carthu/ians wert 
executed for denying the Kings Supremacy : O. 
thers were alſo ſuſpected of favouring them, and 
of receiving Books ſent from — ea, againſt 
the Kings Proceedings, and were ſhur up in their 
Cells, in which moſt of them died. The Prior 
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was a Man of extraordinary 

Works, as the Viſitor 

made refign with this Preamble; 4 That many 1537, 

« of the Houſe had offended the King, And de 

« ſerved that their Lives ſhould den taken, and 

© their Goods. confiſcated ; and therefore to 4 

« yoid that, they ſurtendred their Holfſes 

Great Complaints were made of the'Viſitdis; 382 

if they had uſ& undue Practices to make the 

Abbots and Monks ſurrender :*And it was ſaid, 

that they had in many 1 pens mucho 

the Plate to their own Uſes ; aid in particular,” 

it was complained that Dr. London had tort 

ted many Nuns. They on the other hand; pu 

liſhed many of the vile Practices that — 

in thoſe Houſes, ſo that ſeteral Books very in- 

decently writ, were Printed upon this Occaflon, 

but on 15 foul 2 Subjedꝭ it is not fir 20 fam long. 

No Story became ſs publick as that of the PrR 

or of the Croſſed-friers in London, 'who" wis * 

found in bed with a Whore at Noot-da He 

fell down on his Knees, d that they who" 

ſurpriſed him, would not his Shame: 

They made him give them Thirty Burt: 

which he — all he had; andthe pro- 

miſed them as-tnuch more: But he not keep . 

his word to them; a Suit followed upon it. 1 

all theſe perſonal Blemiſhes did not work mu 

on the People. It ſeemed unteaſonable 5 0 

put No eRoundations, For>the fault of ſoinai 
dividuals: Therefore e weder way was taken»! 

which had a better EffeR.. 0 FOB CET +7 
They diſcovered many Impoſtures abolit ReaThe Impo- 
licks and wonderful Images, to which 

mages had been wont to be mae. At. Readhngicorered. , 

8 had an Angel's Wing, which brought oer 

the Spear's Point that pierced our 'Saviour's _ 
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Books 1 L Asmany pieces: the Croſs wert fou, 
1537. 1 fiend Rood of Graes at Bavley in Kent; had been 
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together; would have made!a big Clos 


much eſteemed; tp meant many Pilgrims to it: 
It was obſerved Mead yr dex Byes, and 
look at times well 3 which the 
credulous Multi ivine Power ; 
But all this —ͤ— bo 4 Cheat, and 
it was brought up to St. Pauls Croſa ʒ and all 
the Springs were: | openly ſhewell, that gy. 
verned- its ſeveral Motions. At-Hoales in Cb. 
cefterfhire, the Blood: of Chriſt was ſhewed in 
a Vial; and it wasbelieved, that none could ſee” 
it who were in mortal. Sin: And ſo after good 
Preſents were made, the deluded Pilgrims went 

away well ſatisſiel if they had ſeen it. This 
was the Blood of a Duck renewed every Week, 

put in a Vial very thick i of one ſite, as thin on 
the otber; i either ſide turned towards the“ 
Pilgrim, as the Prieſts ere ſatisfied with their 
Oblations: Several other ſuch like Impoſtures : 
were d iſcovered, Wwincticontributed much to the 
undeegiving the Pecbls. 


Becker's The.richeſt: Shrine an England: was: Thom! 
dere. Beaßes Sat Canterbury, whoſe 
knen. Aſter he hafl long imbroiled England 


is well 


and Ibemed that he Had a Spirit 0 turned to 
Faction, that he could not he at quiet; ſotme 
of Henry the Second's: officious Servants. killed 
biene Church of Canterbury: He was pre. 
ſenthyCanonized, aud held in greater eſteem 
than any other Saint whatſoever; 85 much mort 
Martyr ſor r the rf valued, REY 


hat . or the Cbriſtian Religions A 

_ blations, rt . 
that were —— Chit or the Blefeg 

Vixginy/aq appears by the accounts: 9 ; 


of 2 Mente 7 
their Y In one; Phrte Pan 4 Bhs Boo ; 
inet Sr 1 And in another dr 288 2 

was offered ar Chriſt's Althr, - Tete bez th fa  _— 

one, Sixty three Pounds Five prom © Pence, er 
and in the other Fur Pounds One Spi Eight 

Pence offered at the Blelig] — — Mes. Me 

in theſe very Yearsthere'was Eight hundre drhirry vcd; Ame 

two Pounds Twelve Shilkiags ren ou, and * 

Nine hundred ſixty e S Shi Ming Three 

Penct offered at St. Thomas Altar. The Shrine 

grew to be of ineftimable Value. Pi the Se. 

yetth of France caine'over in Pilgrimage to viſit 
it, and offered a Stone, valued to bet richeſt 

in Europe. He had not dnly one Holy” iy, the 
29th. of December, called his Martyrdem; but 
alſo the Day of his Tranſlation, tlie 5th of 7. 

y, Was alſo a Holy Day; and every 56th' yea 
there was a Jubilee, and an Indulgence granted 
to all that came and viſſted his Tomb: And 
ſametimes there were believed to be One hun- 
deed thonſand Pilgrims there on that Oeccaſſon. 
It is hard to tell whether the Hatred to. his ſed . 
tious Practices, or the Love of his Shjive i. - — 
on King Henry more to Ua. Saint Rim. 
Shrine was broken, and the Gold of iflwas 5 
heavy; that it filled two Cheſts, which" took 
e to carry them out of the 
kull, which had been o much a 
was proved to be an Impoftu 
the trust Skull was with the reſt of his; 
in his Coffin; his Bones were either ” buxnk, E. 
was given out at Rome; or ſo mid ch other 

Bones, as our Writers by, t that hed 5 Ren 

Mi eed 100009 diſtin 

terwards. ng called at t 175 
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The Pope 
thunders 
Kin. 


much ciicourated by him, "which provoked the 


Book- 1. and made them finiſn an Explanation 22 
WARS Chriſtian ae But this was afterwards 
digeted are Form, as ſhall be told in 


- he was compared to the worſt Princes that ever 


.* to go out o 


FE bt 


its propet 


When a 9 * thin s were 3 Rone, | 
all the Eloquent Pens there were imployed tors 
preſent King Henry as the moſt Sacrilegious Ty. 
rant that ever was; that made War with Chiiffs ] 
Vicar on Earth, and his Saints in Heaven; and 


reigned ; to Pharaoh, : Nebuchadnezzar , Bel. 
ſhazzar, Nero, and Diacleſian; but the Par!. 
lel with | Julian the Apoſtate was moſt infiſted on. 
It was ſaid, he copied after him in all t 
ſve only, that his Manners were warſe. In 
many of theſe, Cardinal Pools Stile was — ; 
ed to be known; and they were all at leaſt 


King to hate him moſt implacably. The Pope 


went further ; for now he;publiſhed all thoſe - 
Thunders, with which he had threatned him 


three Years: before. © He pretended, that 2 


Wola he had power to root out, and 
and had Authority over all the Kings 
* in. the Rona. : And therefore after he had e- 
0e numerated all the Kings Crimes, he required 
Himſelf to appear within Ninety: days, at 
« Rome, either in Perſon, or by Proxy, and/all 
bie Complices within Sixty days; and if he 
c and they did not appear, he declared him ta 
have fallen from his Crown ; and them from 
« their Eſtares,, He put the Kingdom under an 
Interditt and abſolved his Subj es from theit 
5 e I jance; e 
mplices 1 amous z ax ger Ch 
under Ine Be He required pay 
England, within Gre h 9 


cc 


Kr 
« ter the time pteſed ſhould expire; leaving Boo = 
ing \ ; ? 


« only ſo many as might ſerve for baptiz 
« l ning the Sacrament to ſuch as 1537. 


« n 


« iefts. to riſe in Arms againſt him; and that 
© none ſhould affift Him. Te abſol ved all other 
« Princes from their Confederacies with him, 


« and obteſted them to have no more Commerce 
required all Chriſtians to make 
« War on him; and to ſeize on the Perſons and 


« vyith him. He 


« Goods of all his Subjects; and make Slaves 


« of them. He 


ed all Biſhops to publiſh | 
« the Sentence with due Solemnities; and or- 
«* dained'it to be affixed at Rome, | 


and 


* Dunkirk. This was firſt given out the 3orb of 


Auguſt, 1535 ; but it had been all this while 


7 He charged all his Sub. 


. 
in ap . 


- * 
* * 
* A, 5 * 
7 * 
1 50 "4 


ſuſpended, till the Suppreſſion of theMonaſte :-- -- + - 


ries, and the burning-of Becker's 


Bones, did ſo 


* FP # * 
#& + * * 9 „ © 
* * ” a l 


inflame the Pope, that he reſolved to forbeax -- + 
going to Extremities no longer. So on the 17th. 
of December this Year, the Pope publiſhed rhe 


Bull, which he ſaid, he had 
at the Interceſſion 


ſome Princes, Who ho 
that King Henry might have been reclaimed by 
gentler Methods; and therefote ſince it appeared 


o long ſuſpended 


that he grew {till worſe and worſe, he was forced 
to proceed to his Fulminations. By this Sen- 


tence it is certain, That either the Pope's Infalli- 


bility muſt be confeſſed to be a Cheat put upon 
the World, or if any believe it, they muſt ac- 
knowledge that the Power of depoſing Princes, 
z really lodged in that Chair: For this was not 
a ſudden fit of Paſhon, but was done e Cathe- 

dra, with all the Deliberation they ever admit 


of. The Sentence was in ſome particulars with» 
out a Precedent ; but as to the main Points cf 
Depoſing the King, and abſolving his Sab een 


. { 
* 
a i 
! % 


The Bi- 
ſhops of 
En land 


Big 


rt the 


King's 
wer and Of the Stwotd, or to Authority over Kings ; and 
— that all that aſſumed ſuch Powers, were Sub. 


Om̃ices 


ed by Gomoell, the Two Archbith 


but of Deacons, or Miniſters; and of Pfieſts, or 


Biſhops. After this, che uſe of all the Herter 
Degrees of LeQures, OT Cc. was laid 


mec iat 
a eee bee. * 
ba? ho e oflh 
ir. — 
Ca, as the Right af ahe Papacy. The Por 
ra oe —— — ft i — 
wi to 
: And if this had been an Ae c 0 
faden no doubt there had heen one undertaken 
gainſt dim; for it was held to be as meifftoll. 
ous, if not more, to make War on Him, chan 
on en the Turk; But tow. the Thuiklers of che e 
tican ha loft their force. ai 32434096 
The got all the — 
Divines. of England, to ſign 
Church. men, W — — to bras 


— 


verters of tile Kingdom of Chtiſt. Many of the 
Biſhops did alſo ſign another aper, declaring 
the Limits of the Regal and Ecclefiaſtical Power, 
that both had their Authority from God, for | 
veral Ends and different Natures; and that Prin- 
ces were ſubject to the Word of God, As well as 
Biſhops ought to be obedient to their Laws, 
There was alſo another Declaration made; figh- 


ops, "Eleven 
2 and Twenty Divines; aſſerting the Di- 


inction between the Power of the 12 57 
the Power of the Sword. The fotmer 


abſolu ls but limitted by the Scripture. - Orders 
were declared to be a Sacrament  Ioflinited by 
Chriſt, which were conferred by Prayer, nd In 
poſition of Hands, And that in the New 
ment no mention was made of any otherRa 


down. 


* 
! 
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of en eee 6. 
Jovi Theſe were ſetup abbut the 
of the 34 Century; 2 
Age, mention is made of them 
and Cyprian z and they were i to be de 
grees of Probation, throug — Men were 
” afcentito the higher Funttions. ART 
ws 1 2 101 

a onſure qua 

2 Man for {averal of them q thas theſe Infticn- 
tions became either a matter of Form only, et 


de of 


detaſtical Benefices. 


ken of, as being both one Office. In the Amel. 
ent Church there were different Ordinatiotis and 
different Funſtions belonging to theſe Offices) 
tho? the Superiour was believed to inctade'th; 
inferiour: But in the latter Ages, both the 
| reps = Canoniſts fe l —— 
Grounds to deſigned to make them a 
to have been the ſame Office; and that 9 
was only a higher Degree in the ſame Order. 
The School- men, to magnity Tranſubſtantiation, 
extolled the Office, by which that was perform- 
ed ſo high, and the Canoniſts to exalt the Pope's 
Univerſal Authority, depreft the Office of Bi- 
ſhops ſo low, (to make them feem only the 
Pope's Delegates, and that their Juriſdiftion 
was nn ro. Chriſt) That by theſe means; theſe 
two Offices were thought ſo near one . 
that they diſtæred only in Degree : And this was 
ſo well obſerved at Trent, that the Eſtabliſhing - 
the Epiſcopal: Juriſdiction, as founded oft. a 
ivine Right, was apprehended as one of the 
leſt Blows that could have been — to 
the Papacy. This being at this time | 
RY received, ir is no RN if 8 — 
atter 
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were malle 2 Colour for Lay- men to poſſeſd E- 
In this, and feverall other 
Books of that time, Biſtops and Prieſts ars ſpo- 


1537. [ 


The Bible . This Year the Engliſh Bible was finiſhed.” The 
InjuaRtions. there, for the Workmen in England were not 


Abzidgment ot the Hiſtaag 
Jotne of the Reformers writ more careleſly n. ö 
tho. Explanations they made of theſe 
which is ſo far from being an Argument, that 

they were, upon due Enquiry, of another mind; 
that it is to be look d on as a part of the D 
of Popery, flowing from the Belief of Tranſ 
. flantiation, ahd the Pope's — of which, 
2 Conſequences were not 10 early ob- 


Tranſlation was ſent over to Paris to be Printed 


thought able to go about it. Bonner was then 
Embaſſadour in France; and he obtained a Li. 
cence of Francis for Printing it; but upon a Com · 
plaint made by the French Clergy, the Preſs was 
ſtopt, and many of the Copies were ſeized on, 
and burnt. So it was brought over to Englan 
and was undertaken, : and now finiſhed 650 
50 —_— | 3 hi Supt arrant 
rom the King, allowing is Subjects to read 
it; for which, Canmer wrote his thanks to 
Cromwell, © And * to ſee the Day of 
Reformation now riſen in Exgland, ſince the 
« Word of God did ſhine over it all, without a 
Cloud. Not long after this, Comte il gave 
out Injunctions, requiring the Clergy to ſet 
& up Bibles in their Churches, and to encourage 
all to read them. He alſo exhorted the Peo- 
< 7 not to diſpute about the Senſe of difficult 
Flaces, but to leave that to Men of better 
Judgments. Incumbents were required to in- 
<« ſtruct the People, and teach them the Creed, 
the Lords Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, in Engliſh : And that once every Quar- 
Ster there ſhould be a Sermon, to declare the 
mw te 
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of the Refoznation, -&. wx» 
« true Goſpel of Chriſt; and to exhort the Peo- Book I, 
« ple to Works of Charity; and not to truſt to 
« other Mens Works, to Pilgrimages, or Relicks, 1538. 
« or the {ſaying their Beads, which tended to 
© Supperſtition. Images, abuſed by Pilgris 
© mages made to them, were ordered to be ta» 
ken away. No Candle was to be before any 
Image, but the Crucifix : And they were to 
teach the People, that it was Idolatry to make 
« any other uſe of Images, but meerly to put 
them in mind of thoſe whom they repreſented ; 
And ſuch as had formerly magnified Images, 
« or Pilgrimages, were required openly to re- 
“ cant and confeſs, that they had been led into 
“an Errour, which, Covetouſneſs had brought 
© into the Church. All Incumbents were re- 
“ quired to keep Regiſters for Chriſtnings, and 
* Marriages; and to teach the People that it 


© were good to omit the Suffrages to the Saints 


© in the Litany. Theſe ſtruck at ſome of the 

main Points of the former Superſtition, both a- 

bout Images, Pilgrimages, and the Inyocation of 
Saints: But the free Uſe of the Scriptures gave 

the deadlieſt Blow of all. Yet. all the Clergy . 
ſubmitted to them without any Murmuring. 
Prince Edward was this Year born; and this ves Prince . 
ry much blaſted the Hopes of the Popiſh Party; 
which were chiefly | built on the probability of 
Lady : Mary's ſucceeding to the Crqwn, which 

was now ſet at a greater diſtance. * So both Lee, 
Gardiner, and Stokeſ/ley. ſeemed to vie with the 
Biſhops of the other Party, which of them ſhould _ 
moſt zealouſly execute the InjunCtions, and there 
nt themſelves moſt into the King's E. 

Wee and Favour. Gardiner was ſome Years 
Ambaſſadour in France, but Cromwe/! got Bonner 

to be ſent in his room, _ ſeemed rien * 

| 1255 . the 


18 Abzidgment of the Hiſtozy 
Book I. the moſt zealous Promoter of the Reformation 
that was then in England. After that, Gardine 

1538. was ſent to the Emperour's Court with Sir Hen. 
Knevet, and there he gaye ſome occaſion to 
uſpe& that he was treating a Reconciliation 
whh the 1 Legate. But the Lralian that 
managed ſent with a Meſſage to the 
Ambailadour's Secretary, he miſtook Knever' | 
Secretary for Gardiner's, and told his Buſineſs to 
him. Kevet tried what could be made of it, 
but could not carry it far: For the Italian was 
diſowned, and put in Priſon upon it: And Gar- 
diner complained of it, as a Trapan laid to ruin 
him. The King continued Kill to employ him; 
but rather made uſe of him, than truſted him: 
Yet Gardiner Artifices and Flatteries were ſuch, 
that he was ſtill preſerved in ſome Degrees of Fa- 
vour, as long as the King lived; but he knew 
him fo well, that he neither named him one of 
his Executors, nor one of his Son's Council, 
when he made his Will. Gardiner uſed one Io. 
pick which prevailed much with the King, that 
his Zeal againſt Hereſy was the greateſt "—_ 
tage that his Cauſe could have over all Europe: | 
and therefore he preſt him to begin with the S+ |. 
cramentaries Us were thoſe of the Helvetia 
Confeſſion called) and thoſe being condemned 
by the German Princes, he had the leſs reaſon 
to be aftaid of imbroiling his Affairs by his $6 
verities againſt them. 
R — ſo well with the King's ownPer 
condemned ſuaſions about the Corporal Preſence, had a 
dur deing Effect on him; and an occaſion did quickly. cf. 
che Corporal fer it ſelf to him, to declare his Zeal in that 
_ mat, Lambert was at that time accuſed be 
_— 8 Archbiſhop of Canterbury: He had 
lain to the Factory of Anti X 


n_— EO He 


9 
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England; but upon the Changes that follow- 
ed, he was ſet at Liberty. Dr. Taylor had 
Preached on the Corporal Preſence in his 
hearing: This offended him, and he drew up 
his Reaſons againſt it, and gave them to Taylor. 


He communicated it to Barns, who was a hot 
Man, and a fette Lurberan + And they thought 
that the venting that Opinion, would ſtop the 


Progreſs of the Reformation, give Prejudice to 
the People, and divide them among thetnſtlves : 


nd thetefore -they' brought this matter before 


Canner, who was at that time likewiſe a La- 
theran s he dealt with Lambert to' retraft his 
Paper-; but he took-a fatal Reſolution, and ap. 
pealed to the King. Upon which, the King re- 
ſolyed to Judge him in Perſon, and to manage 
the Trial with 


end, many of the Nobility and Biſhops were 
ſent for. When the Day came, there was a vaſt 
Appearance. The King's Guards and Cloath of 
State, were all in white, to make it look the 
liker a Divine Service. Lambert begun -with a 
Complement, | acknowledging: the King's great 
Learning, and his Goodneſs in Hearing rhe 
Cauſes of his Subjects. The King ftop'd him, 


| and bad him forbear Flatteries, and ſpeak to 


the matter: And he. argued againſt him from 
Chrift's Words, That the Sacrament muſt be his 
Body. Lambert anſwered in St. Auſtin's Words, 
That it was bis Body in a certain manner, but 
that a Body could not be in two places at once. 
To this, the King commanded Cranmer to fpeak ; 
and he argued, That fince Chriſt is ſtill in Hea- 


ven, and yet he appeared to St. Paul, that there» 


ore he may be in different places at once. Lan- 
OP 2 BE 


great Solemnity ; and for that 


179 | 
there he aſſociated himſelf to Tidal: Af. Book I. 
terwards he was ſeized on coming over to | 


1538. 


190 Abꝛidgment of the Hfftozy 

Bock I · bert faid, That was but a Viſion, and was not 

A the very Body of Chriſt, Tonſtall argued, That 

1538. the Divine Omnipotence was not to be meaſured 
by our Notions, of what was impoſſible. Stoke. | 

ey argued, That one , Subſtance may be 

changed into another, and yet the Accidents re. 

main: So Water when it boiled; did evaporate 

in Air, and yet its Moifture remained. This was 

received with great Applauſe; tho? it was an ill 

Inference, that becauſe there was an accidental 

Converſion, therefore there might be a ſubſtanti: 

al one, in which one Subſtance! was annihilated, 

and another produced in its place. Ten, one af- 

ter another Diſputed, and their Arguments, wich 

the ſtern Words and Looks that the King intet- 

poſed, together with the length of the AQtion, 

in fo publick an Aſſembly, put Lambert in ſome 

Confuſion; and upon his Silence, a great Shout 


of Applauſe followed. Inconclufion, the King 


asked him, it he was not convinced, and whey 
ther he would live or die? But he continued 
firm to his Opinion: So Cromwell was command- 
ed to read rhe Sentence of his Condemnation; 
and not many Days after, it was executed ina 
molt barbarous manner, in Sxithſield: For there 
was not Fire enough put under him to conſume 
him ſuddenly; fo that his Legs and. Thighs were 
burnt away while he was yet alive. He bore. it 
patiently; and continued to cry out, No but 
Chriſt, none but Chriſt. He was a Man of con- 
ſiderable Learning, and of a very good Judgment 
The Popiſh Party improved this, and Pert 
the King of the good Effects it would have 9n 
his People, who would in this ſee his Zeal for 
the Faith; and they forgot not to magnify: al 
that he had ſaid, as if it had been uttered by 
an Oracle; which proved him to be both P, 
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King; the Points they inſiſted moſt on, were, 
The granting the Chalice to the People, and 
the putting down private Maſſes, in which the 
Inftiturion ſeemed exprefs; the having the Wor 
thip in a known Tongue, which both common 
{enſe, and the Authority of St. Pauls Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, ſeemed to Juſtify much. The 
third was Marriage of the Clergy z for they be- 
ing extream ſenſible of the Honour of their Fami 
les, reckoned, that could not be fecured, unleſs + 
the Prieſts ' might Marry. Concerning thefe 
things, their Fmbalfadours gave a long and 
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Book I. learned Memoral to the King; to which, 


Ars Anſwer was made, 


penned b | Tonftall 3 in 


1533. which, the things they complained of, wen 


zuſtified by the ordinary Arguments. Upon Fox's | 
eath, Bonner was promoted to Hereford , Kr 

8 ing not long after, he was tranſſa | 

ted to London. Cromwell thought that he had 


naiſed a Man that would be a faithful Second iu 


Canmer in his Deſigns of Reformation, who in- 
deed needed help; not ohly to ballance the Op. 
fition made him by other Biſhops, but to 
leſſen the Prejudices he ſuffered by the weak- 
neſs and Indiſcretion of his own Party, who 
were generally rather Clogs than Helps to him. 
Great Complaints were brought to the Court of 
the raſhneſs of the new Preachers, who were 
flying at many things not yet aboliſhed. Upon 
this, Letters were writ to the Biſhops, to take 
care that as the r be rightly Inſtru · 
Qed; ſo they ſhould not be offended wich too 
many Novelties. Thus was Cranmer's Intereſt 
ſo low, that he had none to depend on but Con- 
well. There was not now a Queen in the King's 
Boſom to ſupport them; and therefore Cromwell | 
{ſet himſelf to contrive how the King ſhould be 
engaged in ſuch an Alliance with the Princes of 
Germany, as might prevail with him, both in Af 
fection and Intereſt, to carry on what he had 
thus begun. And the Beauty of Anne Cleve'was 


JO repreſented to him, that he ſet himſelf to 


bring about that Match 45 
A Parliament was ſummoned to meet the 28th 
of April, in which, Twenty of the Abbots fate 


khe 4a of in Perſon. On the 5th of May, a Motion was 
tictes ® made, that ſome might be appointed to drama 


Bill againſt diverſity of Opinions in Matters of 
Religion ; theſe were Cromwell,  Cranmer, the 


Biſhops 
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Biſhops of Dzreſme, Ely, Bath and Wells, Ban- Book I. 
gar, Carliſle, and Worceſter ;, they were divided 2 
- In their Minds; and tho? the Popiſh Party were 1538. 
five to four, yet the Authority that Cromwell and 
Cranmer were in, turned the Ballance a little; 
but after they had met Eleven Days they ended 
in nothing. Upon that the Duke of Norfo/k Duke of 
propoſed the Six Articles; The firſt was for the d pro- 
Corporal Preſence. 2. For Cominunion in one Six arictes. | 
Kind. 3. For obſerving the Vows of Chaſtity. 

4. For private Maſſes, 5. For the Celibate of 
the Clergy. And the fixth, was for Auricular 
Confeſſion: Againſt moſt of theſe, Cranmer ar- 

ed ſeveral Days. It is not like he oppoſed the 
ful. both becauſe of that which he had declared 
in Lamberi's Caſe fo lately, and in his own Opi- 
nion, he was then for it; but he had the Words 
of the Inſtitution, and the conſtant Practice of : 
the Church for Twelve Ages to object to the ſe- 
cond : And for the third, fince the Monks were 
ſet at liberty to live in the World, it ſeemed 
hard to reſtrain them from Marriage, and no- 
thing did ſo effectually cut off their Pretenſions 
to their former Houſes, as their being married 
would do. For the fourth, if private Maſſes 
were uſeful, then the King had done very ill ro 
ſuppreſs ſo many Houſes, that were chiefl 
E for that end: The Sacrament was alſo 
y its firſt Inſtitution, and the Practice of the 
Primitive Church, to be a Communion, and all 
thoſe private Maſſes were invented to cheat the 
World. For the fifth, it touched Canmer in 
the quick; for it was believed that he was mar- 
Jed but the Arguments uſed for that, will be 

nd in the next Book. For Auricular Confeſ- 
lion, Lee, Gardiner and Tonftall, prefS'd much 
o have it declared neceſſary by the Lam of God. 

| | 4 - Cranmer 
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Book I. Cranmer argued againſt this, and 1aid, it was 
only a good and profitable thing. The King 
1536. came often to the Houſe in Perſon, and Diſpy. 
ted in theſe Points: For the greateſt part he 
was againſt Canmer; but in this particular hne 
Joyned with him. TONY drew up all the Quo- 
rations brought from Antient Authors for it, in 
a Paper which he delivered to the King; this 
the King anſwered in a long Letter, written with 
his own Hand, in which he ſhewed, that the Fa. 
thers did only adviſe Confeſſion, but did not im- 
poſe it as neceſſary: And ſo it was concluded 
in general, that it was expedient and neceſſary, 
On the 24th of May, the Parliament was Pro. 
rogued a few Days, but by a Vote it was pro- 
vided that the Bills ſhould continue in the ſtate 
they were then in. At their next meeting, two 
Committees wete appointed to draw the Bill 
of Religion; Canmer was the chief of the one, 
and Lee of the other ; both their Draughts were 
carried to the King, and were in many places 
corrected with his own Hand; in ſome Parts he 
writ whole Periods a-new. That which Lee 
drew, was more agreeable to the King's Opini» 
on; 10 it was brought into the Houſe. Car 
mer argued three Days againſt it; and when it 
. came to the Vote, the King, who was much ſet 
8 | on having it paſt, defired him to go out, but he 
. excuſed himſelf; for he thought he was bound 
in Conſcience to Vote againſt it: But the reſt 
that _ it, were more compliant, and it al- 
ſo paſſed without any conſiderable Oppoſition 
in th Houſe of Commons, and was aſſented to 
— by the King. | 9 5 
. The Subſtance of it was, That the King be- 
ing {cofible of the good of Union, and of the 
S miichiet of Diſcord, in Points of va 
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4 « had 'come to the Parliament in Perſon; and Bock 1. 
« opened many things of high Learning there, 
and that with the aſſent of both Houſes, he 1539: 


« ſet forth theſe Articles. 


" © 1. That in the Sacrament there was no Sub- 2 


« ; ſtance of Bread and Wine, but only. the natu- 
4 ral Body and Blood of Chriſt. 
4 2, That Chriſt was entirely in each Kind, 


I and fo Communion in both was not necel: 


«2. 3. That Prieſts by the Law of God ought 


* 5 to Fa 
ows of Chaſtity taken affer the 

1 — of 21, ought to be kepßt. 

4 That private Maſſes were lawful and 

© uſe 

« 6. That Auricular Confeſſion was neceſſary, 

* and ought to be retained. Such as did [eat 
4“ or write againſt the firſt of theſe, were to be 
„ burned without the benefit of Abjuration 


© and ir was made Felony to diſpute againſt the 


* other five: And ſuchas did ſpeak againſt ro 
te were to be in a Premunire for the fitſt 

“ fence ; the ſecond was made Felony. Mar- 
e ried Prieſts that did not put away their 
% Wives, were to be condemned of Felony, in 


„ thoſe that lived Incontinently ; the firſt of 
Tha fence was a Premunire, and the ſecond Felo- 


© by. Women that offended, were to be pu- 


* niſhed as the Prieſts were. Thoſe that con- 


* temned Confeſſion and the Sacrament, and ab- 


* ſtained from it at the accuſtomed times, were 


for the firſt Offence in a Premunire, the fe- 
” cond was Felony. Proceedings were to be 


made in the Forms of Common Law, by Pre- 
_ ſentments, and a Jury, and all Church-men 


were charged to read the AQt in their Churches 


* once a Quarter. T 
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jk I. This Ac was received with great Joy by all 


1539. reſy would 


be extirpated, and that the King wa 


cenfures às much engaged againſt it, as he was when he 
| paſt upon . writ againſt Luther: This made the ſuppretfion 


- 


of the 


onaſteries paſs much the eaſter. Thy 
Poor Reformers were now expoſed to the Rage 
of thai N 1 =; Comfort TO ary © 
of it, but one, that they were not delivered 
1 the Cruelty of the Ecclefiaſtical Co 
or the Trials ex Micio, but were to be rried'y | 
Juries; yet the denying the benefit of Abjurati. 
on, was a Severity without a Precedent, and was 
a forcing Martyrdom on them, ſince they were 


not to be the better for their Apoſtacy. It was 


ſome ſatisfaction to the married Clergy, that the 
Incontinent Prieſts were to be ſo ſeverely puniſhed; 
which Crompel! put in, and the Clergy not 
how they could decently oppoſe it. Upon the 
paſſing the AQ, the German Ambaſſadours being 

et on to it by thoſe that favoured their Doctrine 
in England, defired an Audience of the King, and 
told him of the Grief with which their Maſters 
would receive the News of this Act; and there 


fore earneſtly preſs d him to ſtop the Execution 


of it. The King anſwered, That he found it 
lect to have the Act made, for repreſling 
the Inſolence of ſome People; but aſſured them 
it would not be put in Execution, except upon 
great Provocation. When the Princes heard of 
the AQ, they writ to the King to the ſame pur- 
poſe; They warned him of 24 Biſhops that 
were about him, who in their Hearts loved Po- 
pery, and all the old Abuſes; and took this me- 
tho to force the King to return back to the for: | 


mer Yoke, hoping that if they once made him 
Cruel to all thoſe 


they called Hereticks, it 
| - woul 


they pro 
vines of , 
Doctrine. The King was, only concerned u 
State Maxims, to. keep up their League in Op- 
poſition to. the Emperour ; but they ſtill preſs'd 
2 Religious as well as a Civil League. 

After the Act of the Six Articles, the Act for an 48 for 
ſupreſſing the Monaſteries was brought in; and {\PPieoms 
tho there were ſo many. Abbots fitring in the eres. 
Houſe, none of them proteſted againſt it; By 
* it no Monaſtery was ſuppreſſed, but only the 
“ Refignations made or to be made, were con- 
« firmed; and the King's Right founded either on 
their Surrenders, Forfeitures, or Attainders of 
* Treaſon, was declared good in Law. Houſes 
* ſyrrendred were to be managed by the Court 
f Augmentations; but thoſe ſeized on by At- 
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th fides, in order to an Agreement of 


© tainders, were to come tothe Exchequer. All 


* Perſons except the Founders and Donors were 
* to have the ſame Rights to the Lands, belong- 
* ing to theſe Houſes, that they had before 


© this Act was made. All and Leaſes 
* made for a Year before this, te the preju- 
dice of theſe Houſes were annulled; and all 
* the Churches belonging to them, and former · 
* ly exempted, were put under the Juriſdiction 
of the Biſhop, or of ſuch as ſhould be ap- - 
* pointed by the Ring. 509 laſt Proviſo has 
produced a great Miſchief in this Church; for 


many that purchaſed Abbey-Lands, had this 
Clauſe put in their Grants, That they ſhould be 
the Viſitors of the Churches, and by this they con- 
unue ſtill exempted from the Epiſcopal Juriſdi- 
tion, and this has emboldened many to break 
out 1nto great Scandals, which haye been made 


ule 


| of thoRefopnation, ae 16) 

would be eaſy to bring him back to ſubmit to that Book I, 

Tyranny, which he had ſhaken off; and therefore we? 
051 a Conference between ſome Di- 1539. 


Book I. uſe of by pre judiced Men tocaſt an Obl 
A the Church ; Ich this Diſorder D 
1539. from the want of Authority in the Biſhops tg 
Cenſure them, A Queſtion was raiſed upon this 
Suppreſſion, Whether the Lands ſhould haye 
reverted to the Donors, or been eſcheatel 
to the Crown. By a Judgment of the Nom 
Senate in Theodaſſuss time, all the Endow 
ments of the Heatheniſb Temples were given to 
Fiſc ; and tho' the Heirs of the Donors pretend- 
ed to them, yet it was ſaid, that by the Gifts 
that their Anceſtors made; the were totally alie. 
nated from them and their Heirs. Pu the 
Order of the Templers was ſu 1 their 
Lands went to the Lord by an ſcheat. This 
might ſeem reaſonable in * that were 
ſimple Gifts, without any Conditions: But the 
Grants to Religious Houſes were of the Nature 
of Covenants, given in conſideration of the Maſ: 
ſes, that were to be faid for them and their 
Families; and therefore it was inferred, that 
when the Cheat of redeeming Souls out of Pur: 
ory was diſcovered, and eſs Houſes were 
ſuppreſsd, then the Lands ought to revert to the 
Heirs of the Donors ; and upon that account it 
was thought necefliry ta exclude them by a ſpe: 
cial Proviſo. 

. Another Bill was brought in, impowering the 
King to erect new Biſhopricks by his Letters Pat- 
tents; it was read eliree times in one Day in the 
Houſe of Lords. The Freamble ſet forth, 
„ That the ill Lives of thoſe that were call- 
* ed Religious, made it neceſſary to change 
© their Houſes to better Uſes, for teaching the 
4 Word of God, inftruQting of Children, ion 
6 dating of Clerks, 2 715 of old infirm Peo- 
= ple, the endö wing of Readers for Gre, 


o Latin 
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1 Latin and Hebrew, mending of High. way 5 Book L 


« and the bettering the Condition of the Pariſh wwe 


4 Prieſts; and fox this end the King mas im- 153 
« powered to erect new Sees, and to aſſign what 

& Limits and Diviſions, and appoint them what 

« Statutes he pleaſed. I have ſeen the firſt 
Draught of this Preamble all written wi th the 
King's own Hand; and; indeed he uſed extraor- 
dinary. Care in correcting both Acts of Parlia- 
ment and Proclamations with his own Hand : 
All Papers in matters of Religion, that were ſet 
out by publick Authority in this Reign, werere- 
viſed by him, and in many places large Corre- 
ctions are to be ſeen, made with his own Hand, 
which ſhew both his great judgment in thoſe Mat. 
ters, and his extraordinary Application to Buſi - 
neſs; but as he was fond of his two acquired 
Titles, of Defender of the Faith, and Supream 
Head of the Church, and loved to ſhew that he 
did not carry them in vain; ſo there was no- 
thing which he affected more, than to diſcover 
his Learning and Underſtanding in Matters of 
Religion. He writ alſo a Liſt of all the new 
Sees which he intended to found, which were, 
Waltham for Eſſex, St. Albans for Hartford, an- 
other for Bedfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire out 
of the Monaſteries of Dunſtable, Newenham, 
and Clowftown ;, another for Oxfordſhire and 
Berkſbire, out of the Rents of Oſney and Tame 
one for Northampton and Huntington, out of 
Peterborough; one for Middleſex, out of Weſt- 
ninſter; one for Leiceſter and Rutland, out 
of Leiceſter; one for 'Gloceſterſhire, out of 
St. Peters in Gloceſter; one for Lancaſhire, out 
of Fountain, and the Arch-Deaconry of Rich- 
mond ;, one for Suffolk out of Ednundibury; one 
tor Stafford and Salop out of Shrewsbury; one 


or 
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Book 1. for Norringbam and Darby out of Welbeck, Wer. | | 
= ns | 


1539. 5 the Nents of Lanceſton; Bodmyn, and War 


An A& for mations, which ſet fo 
Proclamati- & Ons had been made to the Legality 


, and Thurgarton; and one for Coral ont 


\ 


dreth : Over theſe he writ ,” Biſhoprieks 10 le 
made; and in another part of the fame Paper be 
writ Places to be altered, which - have | 
them, and names Chriſt-Church in Canter 
St. Swithin's and ſeveral others; a little u 
that, he writ, Places to be altered into Cllche 


and Schools, but mentions only Burton 


on 


Trent. Neither Cheſter 33 2 ol are Sur 
here, tho Epiſcopal 8 terwards ere 
ed in them. The King had of fotted a great De 


of endowing many Sees, and maki 
* noble Foundations; yet the great 


that was made in the Councils and Miniſten 
before this took Effect, made that only a final 
part of that, which he noir inte „ Was ac. 
compliſhed. Another Act was brough t in, con. 
cerning the Obedience due to Os King s Proclz 
rth, © That ara. Excepti. 
of the 
* King's Proclamations, by ſome — did not 
conſider what a Ki might do by his Roy: 
« Power; which the took very ill: 
« fince many Occafions called for f * 
« gies, peg could not admit of Delays till a Par 
«* hament might be called; therefore it ws 
« enaQted, that ſuch Proclamations as the King 
« ſet out [NO his Council, with Pairs 
<« upon rs, ſhould be obeyed as if th 
«© were As of of Tarent: yet it was provid- 
hs —— no Laws nor Cuſtoms might be taked 
away by them, and that the Subjects ſhould } 
“not A in their. Eſtates, Liberties or Per 
e ſons by them. If a el 2 againſt them, 
and Ra out of the — 1 
= Tron 


[4 


6 ey 00 
« Kings | 
„ Age, the the ivy 15 79. 1 
> 85 ſhould have the like DD in Law. = 
is the rm get that had been given, 4 1 80 | 
Mn be thereafrer' given, vete now Legall | 
authorized. The Schü 80 ENS 11 in 22 — 
this Parliament. The King” 1 125 erbat as to to * 255 82 "Ts 
take place of all after the he Rona Fan Y 
next him among the Clergy, . AL * 
Arch-biſhops, then the Biſhops — en and 
Dureſme, Aer them the Biſhop of ir heſter 


Wet de ie plate and all 
ho TOE 


14 


mA FF Exeter. 

25 that had ion 
Law; but of ſome that were of new a 
without a Trial : of theſe ſome wete 55 
and others were in Priſon; but it was not thought 
fit to bring them to make their Anſwers: 
chief of theſe were the Marchioneſs of Exeter 
and the Counteſs of Sarum (Mother to Cardinal 
Pw) Te was queſtioned wherher this could be 
done in Law or not. The Judges delivered their 
Opinion, that it was againſt natural Juſtice to 
condemn any without Hearing them; and that 
when the Parliament proceed as a Contt, they 
were obliged to follow the- common Rules of 
Equity; but if they did otherwiſe, , yet Gnce 
they were the Sfipream Court of the Nation, 
whatſoever they did, could not be reverſed. 155 | 
latter part of e was laid hold on, and rhe 2 
mer was neglected, ſo that Ad paſt. : 


Counſe! was fcribed to Cromell, 450 U he tone 
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Book. Lthe firſt t —— upon ſuch a 

| ne occaſion to many to obſerve the Tuſtin 

1539. in making ill Counſels turn York thoſe 
NT Rs them. 


The King's - When the Farliament was Prorogu 
— Ki King ordered Cranmer to put in virlvng 1 
eee Ee he 520 A ane inſt the Six Articles 


e ſent alſo don 
6. 5 7 2% the of A folk to dine wic lin 
Ds 2 to, Furs: him o 


ſtancy of his Kind- 
to him. At Table they expreſſed great E- 
Nice for um, and acknowledged that he hat 
aud the Six Articles with 10 much 
Gravity, that thoſe who differed moſt from 
| him, coul oh but val wp ine d it; aul 
Ent $502 that he. L to any t om the 
orie, . 825 mwell 14 the King made tat ie 
| 1215 Wr him and the reſt of his Council, 

t he would not ſo much my oper: hearken oa 

omplaints that were made of him, 77755 
100 0 


> hs 


a Parallel. between him, and Cardinal 
the one loſt his Friends by his Pride, and the 
ther gained. on his Enemies by his Humili 
and. Mildreſs : The Duke of Norfolk faid, he 
could ſpeak beſt of the Cardinal, havi — 
his Man ſo long. This heated Cromwe!),. ub 
anſwered, that + never liked his Manners, and 
tho” Mol ſey had intended if he had been choſen 
Pope, to have carried him with him to Italy ; yet 
he was reſolved not to have gone, tho he knew 
the Duke intended to have gone with him. Up- 
on this, the Duke of Norfolk Swore he lie, 
and gave him foul Language. This put all the 
Company in great Diſorder : They were in ſome 
Tort reconciled, but were never hearty Friends 
after this. Cranmer put his Reaſons againſt the 
Six Fra Ns and gave them to his de 
Cretay 


„ 


of the Refozmation;” Sc. 


venture on the Water as might have at another 
time ſent the Author to the Fire. There was 
a Bear baired near the River, which breaking 
looſe, run into it, and hap to over-turn 
the Boat in which Cranmer's tary was, and 
he being in danger of his Life, took no care of 
the Book, which falling from him, floated 6n- 
the River, and was taken up by the Bear-Ward, 
and put in the Hand of a Prieſt that ſtood by, to 
ſe what it might contain; he preſently found it 
was a Confutation of the Six Articles, and ſo 
told the Bear-Ward, that the Author of it would 
certainly be hanged. So when the Secretary 
came to ask for it, and ſaid it was the Archbi- 
ſhop's Book ; the other that was an obſtinate Pa- 
piſt, refuſed to give it, and reckoned that now 
Canner would be certainly ruined : But the Se- 
cretary acquainted Cromwell with it; he called 
for him next Day, and chid him ſeverely for 
preſuming ro keep a Privy-Counſellor's Book, 
and ſo he took it out of his Hands: Thus Can- 
mer was delivered out of this Danger. Shaxton 
and Latimer not only refigned their Biſhopricks, 
but heing preſented for tome Words ſpoken a- 
gainſt the Six Articles, they were put in Priſon, 
where they lay till a Recantation diſcharged the 
one, and the King's Death ſet the gather ar liber- 
ty. There were but about 500 others: preſented 
onthe ſame account, but upon the Intgjcelſions 
of Cranmer, Cromwell, and others, then were 
ſetatliberty, and there was a ſtop put to the fur- 
ther Execution of the Ac till Cromwell fell. 
The Biſhops of the Popiſh Party took ſtrange 
Methods to infinuate themſelves into the King's 
| | Confidence; 
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cretary to be written out in a fair Hand for the Book 1 
King's uſe : But he croſſing the Thames win 
the Book in his Boſom, met wich ſuch an Ad- 1539. 
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194 Abzidgment of the Hftozy 
Book I. Confidence; for they took out Commiſſiom by 
WW which they acknowledged, That all Juriſdig;. 
1539. © on, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, flowed from the 
Biſhops bo! « King, and that they exerciſed it only at the 


- their Sees at - 


che King's King's Courteſy ; and as they had of his 


eue. © Bounty, ſo they would be ready to deliver it 


“ up when heſhould be pleaſed to call for it; and 
e therefore the King did impower them in his 
4 ſtead, to Ordain, give Inſtitution, and do all the 
* other parts of the Epiſcopal Function, which 
&* was to laſt during his Pleaſure : And a migh. 
ty charge was given them to Ordain none but 
& Perſons of great Integrity, good Life, and 
© well Learned; for ſince the corruption of Re. 
& ligion flowed from ill Paſtors, ſo the Refer: 
e mation of it was to be expected chiefly from 
& good Paſtors. By this they were made indeed 
the King's Biſhops: In this Bonner ſet an Ex. 
ample to the reſt, but it does not appear that 
Cranmer took out any ſuch Commiſſion all this 
Reign. | in 
ew came on the total Diſſolution of the Ab- 
bies, 57 Surrenders were made this Year (of 
All che bio- which 30 are yet extant) of theſe 37 were Mo- 
naſteries naſteries, and 20 were Nunneries; and among 
them 12 were Parliamentary Abbies; which were 
in all 28, Abington, St. Albans, St. Auſtin's Can- 
terbury, Battell, St. Bennets in the Holm, Bur- 
deny, Cirenceſter, Colcheſter, . Coventry, Croyland, 
St. Edmundsbury, Eveſham, Glaſſenbury, Glei- 
ſter, Hide, Matmsbury, St. Mary in ork, Pe. 
terborough, Ramſey, Selby, - Shrewsbury, Tavt 
flock, Tewksbury, Thorney, Waltham, Weſimut: 
fter, and Winchelcomb. When all bad thus fe 
ſigned, Commiſſioners were appointed by the 
Court of Augmentations to ſeize on the Revenues 
and Goods belonging to theſe Houſes, to ef 
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ry one that had been in them, and 8 pull down 
the Churches, or ſuch other parts of the Fa- 
brick, as they thought ſuperfluous, and to fell 
the Materials of them. en this was done, 


© 
| bliſn the Penſions that were to be given to eve- 


Book L- 


—— 
* 


others began to get Hoſpitals to be ſurrendred to 


the King, Ihirleby being Maſter of St. Thomas's 
Heſpital in Southwark, was the firſt that ſet an 
Example to the eſt, he was ſoon after made a Bi- 
ſhop, and turned with every Change that fol- 
bowel till Queen Elizabeth came to the Crown, 
and then he refuſed to comply, tho* he had 
gone along wirh all the Changes that were 
made in King Edward's time. The valued Rents 
of the Abbey. Lands as they were then let, was 
One hundred thitty two thou ſand, fix hundred and 
ſeven Pounds fix ſhillings and four pence ; but 
they were worth about ten times fo much in true 
value. The King had now in his Hand the 

greateſt Aran that ever King of England 
Fad, both for enriching the Crown, and making 
Royal Foundations. But ſuch. was his Eaſineſs 
to his Courtiers, and his Laviſhneſs, that all this 
melted away in a few Years, and his Defighs 


| were never accompliſhed be intended to ate 


The yearly 
Rents of the 
Abbey-lanus 


tounded Eighteen new Biſhopricks, bur he 


founded only Six: Other great Projects did alfo 
become abortive. In particular, one that was 


defigned by Sir Nzcholar Bacon, which was a 
Seminary for States-Men : He propo ſed the e- 


retting a Houſe for Perſons of Quality, or of ex- 
traordinary Endowments, for the ſtudy of the 


Civil Lay: and of the Latin and French Ton- 


gues; of whom, fome were to be ſent with eve. 
ty Ambaſſadour beyond Sea, to be improved in 


the Knowledge of Foreign Affairs, in which. 


they ſnou' d de * as they grew capable of 


them: 


r 
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Book I. them: And cthers: were to be ſet to work to 
V write the Hiſtory of the Tranſactions abroad, and 
1539. of Affairs at home. This was to ſupply one 

| Loſs that was like to follow on the Fall of Ab. 
bies; for in moſt of them there was kept a Chro- 

nicle of the Times. Theſe were written 

Men that were more credulous. than judicious ; 

and ſo they are often more particular in the re- 

H=> Cital of Trifles, than of important Affairs, and 
5 an invincible, Humour of Lying, when it might 
raiſe the Credit of their Order or Houſe, runs 
through all their Manuſcripts. All the:Ground 

that Cranmer gained this Year, in which there 

was {o much loſt, was a Liberty that all private 

Perſons might have Bibles in their Houſes, the 
managing of which was put in Comioell s Hands 

by a ſpecial Pattent : Gardiner oppoſed it vehe- 

mently, and built much on this, that -without 
Tradition it was impoſſible - to underſtand the 
meaning of the Scriptures ; and one day before 

the King, he challenged Cranmer. to ſhew any 
Difference between the Scriptures and the Apo- 

ſtles Canons. It is not known how Cranmer ma- 
naged the Debate, but the Iſſue of it was this, 
The King judged in his Favours, and ſaid, He 

was an old experienced Captain, and ought not 

to be troubled by freſh Men and Novices. The 

King was now reſolved to marry again, and both 

the Emperour and the King of France propoſed 
Matches to him, but they came to no Effed. 

The Emperour endeavoured by all- means poſſ- 

ble, to ſeparate the King from the Princes of the 
Smalcaldick League; and the A& of the Six At- 

ticles had done that already in a great meaſure; 

for they complained much of the King's Severity, 

in thoſe Points, which were the principal Pars 

of their Doctrine; ſuch as Communion in both 
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kinds, Private Maſſes, and the Marriage of the Book 1, 
Clergy. Gardiner ſtudied to animate the King AA 
much againſt them; he often told him, it was 1539. 


below his Dignity to ſuffer dull Germans to di- 


gate to him: and he ſuggeſted, that they who 
would not acknowledge the Emperour's Supre- 
macy in the matters of Religion, E6uld not be 
hearty Friends to the Authority which the King 
had aſſumed in then. But the Germans did not 
look on the Emperour as their Sovereign, but on- 
ly as the Head of the Empire; and they did be- 


liere, that every Prince in his Dominions, and 


the Diet for the whole Empire, had ſufficient 
Authority for making Laws in Eccleſiaſtical Af. 
fairs; but what other Conſiderations could not 
induce the King to, was like.to be more power- 
fully carried on by the Match with Anne of 
Cleve, which was now ſet on foot. 4 
There had been a Treaty between her Father 2 n 
and the Duke of Lorrain, for the Prince of Lor- Ano e 
rain and her; but it had gone no farther then a 
Contract between the Fathers. Hans Holb in 
the Famous Painter of that Age tooł her Picture 
very much to her Advantage; for the King ne- 
ver liked the Original ſo well as he had done the 
Picture. The Duke of Saxe diſſuaded the Match, 
becauſe the King was going backward in the 
matter of the Reformation: but Cromre/! ſer it 
on vigoreuſly. It was ſaid,” the Lady had great 
Charms in her Perſon; but ſhe could ſpeak no 
Language but Dutch, which the K ing underſtood 


- 


* * 


not; nor was ſhe bred to Muſick: And ſhe had 


a ſtifneſs in her Breeding, which was not at all 
accommodated to the King's Inglinations, The 
Match was at laſt agreed on; and in the end of 
December ſhe was brought over. The King was 
patient, and ſo went 7ncognito to Rocheſter, 
0 3 tw 


198 Abadament of the Hiſto s 
Book I. but was ſtruck when he ſaw her. There was 4 
Wo Rudenels in her, which did nat at all pleaſe him: 

1540. He ſwore they had brought over a Flanders Mare 
to him; and took up an incurable Averſion to her. 
He reſolved to break the Match if it were poſſi 
ble; but his fhffairs made the Friendſhip of the 
German Princes, to be then very neceſſary to 
him; ſo that he did not think it adviſable to 
put any affront on the Duke of Saxe and Ceve, 
her Brother, and her Brother: in Law. The Em. 
perour had at this time made a haſty Journey 
through France; and Francis and he had an In. 
terview, where, as the King was informed, a 
Project was laid down againſt him, which was 
chicfiy fer on by the Pope. Francis was think» 
ing how to take Ca/azs, and the other places the 

King had in France, from him; it had been alſo 
eaſie for him to have engaged the King of Scot, 
land againſt him: And the People in the North 
were thought to retain their former Diſpoſition 
to riſe ſtill ;.{p that a War made on the King in 
ſuch Circumſtances, was like to find him at a 
great Diſadvantage. This made the King more 
render of offending the Germans. But he. tried 
If that Precontract with the Duke of Lorrain's 
Son, could furniſh him with a. fair, Excuſe to 
break the Match. The King expreſſed the great 
Trouble he was in, both to Cromme//, and many 
of his other Servants; and one of them pleaſant- 
ly told him, that Subjects had this Ad vantage o- 
ver Princes, that they choſe Wives for them · 
ſelves, whereas Princes were obliged to take ſuch 
as were brought them. But nothing could 
built on that Precontract, which was only an A- 
greement between the Fathers, their Children 
being under Age; and that was afterwards an- 
nulled and broken by the Parents, 80 Gramm 
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and Tonſtall being required to give their Opini- Book I. 'Y 
ons as Divines, ſaid, there was nothing in it to 
hinder the King's Marrying the Lady. 13540 
On the 6th of January the King Married her; The King 
but expreſſed his diſlike of her ſo viſibly, that — 
all about him took notice of it: And the day af- head her. 
ter that, he told C omwell that he had not con - 
ſummated his Marriage, and he believed he 
ſhould never do it: He ſuſpected ſhe was not 4 
Virgin; and ſhe had ill Smells about her; ſo 
that his Averſion to her was encteaſed to ſuch'a | 
Degree, that he believed he ſhould never be able to 
change it. Cromwell did what he could ro over- | 
come theſe Inclinations; but that was not to be 
done: And tho the King lived five Months with + 
her, and lay often in the Bed with her, yet his 
Averfion to her rather increaſed then abated. She 
ſcemed little concerned at it, and expreſſed 4 
great readineſs to concur in any thing, that might 
diſengage him from a Marriage that was ſe un- 
acceptable to him. Inſtruments were brought 
over, to ſhew that the Contract between her and 
the Prince of Lorrain, was void: But they took 
ſome Ad vantage, becauſe ir was not declare whe» 
ther the Contract was in the Words of the Pre- 
ſent, or of the Future Tenſe. bl R 
In April there was a Seſſion of Parliament, a new pu- 
and at the opening of it, as the Lord Chancel- Ae. 
lour declared the matters relating to the State, 
for which the King had called them; ſo the Vice- 
gerent ſpake to them concerning the matters of 
Religion: He told them there was nothing which | 
the win deſired ſo much as an entite Union a- D 
mong all his Subjects; but ſome Incend ĩaries op- | 
poſed it as much as he promoted it; and between * 
the raſhneſs on the one hand, and Inveterate Su- | 


p:ritition on the other, great Diſſentions had 
e ariſen 


Bock I. ariſen. Theſe were inflamed by the reproachful 


99 
1540. 


the removing this, the King reſolved to ſet forth 


monies as might be of good uſe; and that being 


cheſter, Hereford, and St. Davids, and 11 Di- 


| Theſe Committees for Religion, ſate as often as 


The Knight; 
of St. 7 
ſuppreſt. 


Grave: And after that, they became an Order 
of TK. Gp and they and the Knights Templars 


preſſions of Devotion to Chriſt , to go and 


look d on as highly Meritorious, to go and 555 
| = 0 


Ibzidament-of the Hiſtow pr 


Names of Faw and Heretick : And though they, 
had now the Word of God in all their hands, yet 

they ſtudied rather to Juſtify their paſſions out of 
it, than to govern their Lives by it. In order to 


an Expolition of the Doctrine of Chriſt, without 
any corrupt Mixtures; and to retain ſuch Cere- 


done, he was reſolved to puniſh all Tranſgreſſors, 
of what fide ſoever they might be: For that end, 
he had appointed the two Arch-biſhops and the 
Biſhops of London, Dureſme, Wincheſter, Ro. 


vines, Ihirleby, Robertſon, Cox, Day, Oglethorp, 
Redmayn, Edgeworth, Crayſord, Symons, Robins, 
and Ireſham, for ſettling the Doctrine. And the 
Biſhops of Bath and Vells, Ely, Sarum, Chicheſter, 
Worceſter, and Landaff, tor the Ceremonies. 


the Affairs of the Parliament could allow of. Two 
days after the Parliament met, Cromwell was 
made Earl of Eſſex, which ſhews it was not the 
Kings Diſlike of the Queen that wrought his 
Ruin, otherwiſe he had not now raiſed his Title. 
A Bill was brought into the Parliament for fup- 

reſſing the Knights of St. John of Feruſalen. 
Theſe were at firſt only an Hoſpital, for enter- 
taining the Pilgrims that went to viſit the Holy 


condu and guarded the Pilgrims. It was 
thought for-ſome Ages one of the higheſt Ex- 


viſir the places where he was. Crucified, Bu- 
ried and Aſcended to Heaven: And it was 


——— 
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for recovering the Holy-Land out of the hands of Book I. 
Infidels; ſo that almoſt every one that died, ei 
ther vowed to go to the Holy War, or left ſome - 1549%% © 
what to ſuch às ſhould. go. If they recovered, 8 4 
they bought off their Vow, by giving ſome Lands 
for the Entertainment of thoſe Knights. There 
were great Complaints made of the Templars; 3 
but whether it was their Wealth that made them _— 
adefirable Prey, or their Guilt that drew. Ruin - 
on them, is not certain. They were condemned 
in a Council, and all of them that could be 7 
found, were cruelly put to Death. But the other . 
Order was till continued; and being beaten out 
of Fudea, they ſettled at Rhodes, out of which. .. 
they were lately driven; and were now ſetled. - _ += 
in Malta. They were under a Great Maſter, | 
ho depended on the Pope and the Emperour. 
But fince they could not be brought to ſurrender 
of their own accord, as others had done; it was 
neceſſary to ſuppreſs them by AQ of Parliament. 
Another Houſe which they had in Ireland was 
alſo ſuppreſſed, and Penſions were reſerved for 975 
the Priors and Knights. On the 14th. of May, |}, 
the Parliament was prorogued to the 25h; a 
Vote having paſt, that the Bills ſhould continue 
in the Stat they Wen in l „„ 
On the 12th of June, there was 2 fudden turn cromwelty 
at Court, for the Duke of Nor/o/& arreſted *** 
Cromwell of High Treaſon, and ſent him Priſon» - 
ner to the Tower. He had many Enemies; The 
meanneſs of his Birth made the Nobility take 
It ill, to ſee the Son of a Black-Smith made an 
Earl, and have the Garter given him; beſides his 
being Lord Priyy-Seal, 8 Chamberlain of 
England, Lord Vicegerent, and a little while be- 
tore, he had alſo the Maſterſnip of che Rolls. 
All the Popiſh Clergy hated him violently; They 
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2 Abzidgment ofthe Hiſlow s: 
Book I. imputed the Suppreſſion of Monaſteries, and the 
WV Injunftions that were laid on them, chiefy to 

1540. his Counſels: And it was thought that it was 

mainly by his means that the King and the Em. 
rour continued to be in ſuch ill Terms. The 
King did now underſtand, that there was no 2. 
greement like ro be made between the Empe- 
rour and Francis, fort it ſtuck at the matter of 
the Dutchy of Milan; in which neither of them 
would yield to the other; and the King was ſure, 
they would both court his Friendſhip in caſe of 
a War; and this made him leſs concerned fer the 
fvour of the German Princes. So, now] Con. 
welPs Counſels became unacceptable + With 
this a ſecret Reaſon concurred. The King did 
not only hate the Queen, but was now 
come to be in love with Katherine Howard, 
Neece to the Duke of Norfolk ; which both rai- 
ſed his Intereſt, and depreſt Comwell, who' had 
made the former Match. The King was alſo 
willing to caſt upon him all the Errouts that 
had been committed of late, and by making 
him a Sacrifice, he hoped he ſhould regain the 
Affections of his People. The King had alſo In. 
formations brought him, that he ſecretly incou- 
aged thoſe that oppoſed the Six Articles, and 
ö diſcouraged thoſe who went about the Executi- 
on of it. His fall came ſo ſuddenly, that he 
had not the leaſt Apprehenſion of it before the 
Storm brake on him. He had the common Fate 
of all diſgraced Miniſters; his Friends fotſook 
him, and his Enemies inſulted over him; only 
CTranmer ſtuck to him, and wrote earneſtly to 
the King in his Favours. le ſaid, he found, 
= I that he had always loved the King above all 

6 © things; and had ſerved him with ſuch Fidelt- 

4 ty and Succefs, that he believed no King of 
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« Englend had ever a ans — : And Bock 1. 3 
« he wiſhed the King might find ſuch a Counſel- W? + 
Jour, who both could, — ſerve him 1549. 
« 25 he had done. So great and generous 2 
Soul had Cranmer, that was not turned by 
changes in his Friends Fortunes; and would 
venture on rhe a of 10 Imperious a 
Prince, * than fail in the Duties of Friend- 

ſhip. But the King was -now reſolved T0 ruin 
— and that unjuſt Practice of A 
without hearing the Parties Anſtwer for theth. 
ſelves, which he had promoted too much be- 
fore, was now turned upon himſelf. He had | 
ſuch Enemies in the Houſe of Lords, that the Wet 
3 of Attainder was diſpatched in ,-ẽnñ Day __ 

g read twice in one Day. OCunmer vas ab- 

rang and no other would venture to "peak for 
him But he met with more Juſtice in ihe 
Houſe of Commons; for ĩt ſtuck ten Days there. 
And in Concluſion, a new Bill was daun a- 
gainſt him, and ſent up to the Lords, eo which 
they conſented; and it had the Royal Aſſent. | 

© Init they ſet fort Thar tho? — had ws Arcane 

„ Jailed him from a baſe State, to great Bigni- - 

ties; yet 2 bymany Witneſſes, tate 
pere Perſons of Honour; that he had. been the | 

* moſt Corrupt Traitor that ever was Known 
* That he bal ſet many at Liberty chat were 
Condemned, cr ſuf of Miſhrifion of 
© Treaſon: T — he had given. Licences for N 

« tranſporting out of the Kingdom thitigs pr 

* hibited by Proclamation: And had a 
many Paſſports without arch made: That 
* he had ſaid, He was ſure of the King; That 
„be had diſp perſt many Erroneous Books, con- 
„ uary 10 the Belief of the Sactament: And 

Kid, That oy Man * W h 
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Book I.“ it as well as a Prieft: That he had Licenſed 


« many Preachers ſuſpected of Hereſy: And 
% had ordered many to be diſcharged chat Wete 
* committed on. that account; and had diſ. 
“ charged all Informers: That he had many 
Hereticks about him. That above a Year be. 


fore, he had faid, The preaching of Barnes 
an others, was gaod: And that he would 


4 not turn, tho* the King did turn; but if the 
King aurned, he would fight in Perſon againſt 

him, and all that turned: And drawing out 
* nis Dagger, he wiſhed that might pierce him to 
& the Heart, if he ſhould not do it; he had al. 
< ſo ſaid, if he lived a Year or two longer, it 
<«_ ſhould, not be in the King's Power to hinder 
it. He had likewiſe been. found guilty of 
« great Oppreſſion and Bribery : And when he 
“ heard that ſome Lords were taking Counſel 


_ ©. againſthim, he had threatned, that he would 


* Hereſy. A Praviſa was added, for ſecuring 
the Church of Wells, of which he had been Dean, 


W 
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paſt upon it, 


< -raiſe great Stirs in England: For theſe things 
he was attainted both of High Treaſon and 


This was lockt on as very hard Meaſure. It 
was believed, That he had at leaſt Verbal Or- 
ders from the King; for the Licences and Orders 
that were N and perhaps he could 


have ſhewed ſome in Writing, if he had been 


heard to make his Anſwers. Bribery ſeemed to 
be caſt on him, only to render him odious; but 
no Particulars were mentioned. Nor was it cre. 
dible, that he could have ſpoken ſuch Words of 


the King, as were alledged, eſpecially when be 


was in the heighth of his Favour; and if he had 
{ſpoken them above a Year before, it is not to be 
imagined. that they could have been fo long 
kept ſecret ; and what was ſaid of his drawing 
My | | o 
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out a Dagger, look d like a Defign to affix an o- Bo I. 
vert Ad to them. 5 Vis e 
This being done, the King went on to move 1540 

for a Divorce. An Addreſs was moved to be The King's 
made to him by the Lords, that he would ſuffer . 
his Marriage to be examined. Canmer and o- | 
thers were {ent down to deſire the Concurrence - 
of the Commons; and they ordered 20 of their 
number to go along with the Lords, who went 
all in a Body to the King. He granted their de- 
fire, the Matter being concerted before. So a 
Commiſſion was ſent te the Convocation, to dif- 
cuſs it: Gardiner opened it. to them; and they 
appointed a Committee for the Examination of 
Wineſſes. The Subſtance of the whole Eyi- 
dence amounted to theſe Particulars; That the 
Matter of the Precontract with the Prince of 
Lorrain, was not fully. cleared ; and it did not 
appear, that it was made by the Queen; or 
whether it was in the Words of the preſent time, 
or not. That the King had married her againſt 

his Will; and had not given an inward and 
compleat Conſent; and that he had never 
conſummated the Marriage; ſo that they 
{aw he could have no Iſſue by the Queen. Up- 
on theſe grounds the whole Convecation with 
one conſent annulled the Marriage, and declared 
both Parties free. This was the groſſeſt piece of 
Compliance that the King had from his Clergy . 
in his whole Reign: For as they knew that there 
was nothing in the pretended Precontra@; ſo by 
voiding the Marriage, becauſe the Conſent was 
not internal and free, they made a molt pernicious 
Precedent for breaking all publick Treaties : for 


ſince none can know Mens Hearts; it would be 
ealie for — one to pretend that he had not 


Conſent; and that being allowed, 


_ givena perke 
N there 
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Bock I. there could be no Confidence nor Safety ame 
mo Men any more. And in the oe Pons 
1540. King's firſt Divorce, they had laid it down asa 
Principle, that a Marriage was complear; tho 
it werte never conſummated. But in a Word, 
tte King was reſolved to be rid of the Queen; 
and the Clergy were reſolved not to oftend him: 
And they rather ſought out reaſons to give a co- 
lour to their Sentence, then paſt it on the force 
of thoſe Reaſons. Cromwell was required to 
ſend a Declaration of all he knew concerning the 
Marriage, which he did ; but ended in theſe 
moſt abſect Words, Written with the heay 
Heart, and trembling Hand of your Highneſs: 
* molt heavy, and moſt miſerable Priſoner, and 
& poor Slave, Tho. Cromwell: and under his Sub- 
<« ſcription he wrote, Moſt Sacred Prince, I cry 
„ for Mercy, Mercy, Mercy. The Judgment 
of the Convocation was reported to the Houſe 
of Lord's by Canmer, and the Reaſons were o- 
pened by Gardiner. They were ſent down to 
the Commons to give them the ſame account; and 
both Houſes were ſatisfied with it. Next day, 
ſome Lords were ſent to the Queen, - who had 
retired to Richmond: They told her, the King 
was reſolved to declate her his adopted Siſter, 
and to ſettle Four thouſand Pounds a Year on her, 
if ſhe would conſent to it; which ſhe cheerfully 
embraced ; and it being left to her choice, either 
to live in England, or to return to her Brother; 
She preferred the former. They preſt her to 
write to her Brother, that all this matter was 
done with her good Will ; that the King uſed 
her as a Father; and that therefore he, and the 
other Allies, ſhould not take this ill at his hands. 
She was a little averſe to this, but was prevail- 
ed on todo it. When things were thus prepay 
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el, the Act confirming the Judgment of the Con Book l. 
ocation, paſt without any Oppoſition. An At wW— 
paſt, mitigating one Clauſe in the AQ of the fox 154% 
Articles; by which the pains of Death for the 8 
Marriage or Incontinence of the Clergy, were 
changed into a. Forfeiture of their Goods and 
Benences. Another Act paſt, Authorizing thoſe 
Committees of Biſhops and Divines that had 
been named by the King, both for the Doctrine 
and Ceremonies, to go on in it; and appointing, 
that what ſhould be agreed on by them, and 
Publiſhed with the King's Approbation, ſhould 
bind the Subjects as much as if every Particular 
in it had been enumerated in that AQ, any Law 
or Cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding: But 
a Proviſo was added, That nothing might be 
done by them contrary to the Laws then in 
force: Which Contradiction in the Provi- 
| | ſos, ſeem to have been put in on defign to 
keep all Eccleſiaſtical Proceedings under the 
Inſpection of the Secular Courts, fince they are 
the only Expounders of AQts of Parliament. 
Another Act paſt, That no Pretence of a Pre- 
contract ſhould be made uſe of to annul a Mar- 
riage duly ſolemnized and, conſummated: And 
that no Degrees of Kindred, but thoſe enume- 
rated in the Law of Moſes, might hinder a Mar- 
riage. This laſt was added, to enable the 
King to marry Katherine Howard, that was 
Couſin German to Anne Boleyn, which was one 1 
of the Degrees prohibited by the Canon Law; 
but the reaſon of the former part is not known. | 
It directly condemns the King's Divorce of Anne 
Boleyn, grounded on a pretended Precontract. 
The Province of Canterbury gave the King a 
Subſidy of 4s. in the Pound, to be payed in 
two Yeats, with a Preamble of high Acknow- 
| 4 > ledgments 
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208 Abzidgment of the Hiltozy . - 
Book I. ledgments of their Happineſs under his Protegji. 
oon. ASubfidy was al ſo asked of the Laity, but in 
1540. the Houſe of Commons it was much oppoſed: 
Many ſaid, they had given the King the Abbey: 
Lands, in hopes that no Subſidies ſhould have 
been any more demanded: and it ſhewed a ſtrange 
Profuſeneſs, that now within a Tear after that, 
a Subfidy was demanded. But it was anſwered, 
That the King had been at great charge in for- 
tifying his Coaſts; and in keeping up ſuch 
Leagues 1 Sea, as preſerved the Nation in 
ſafety; a Tenth and four 15ths were granted, 
Seyeral Bills of Attainder were paſt. And in 
Conclufion, the King ſent a General Pardon, out 
of which Cromwell and divers others were ex- 
cepted ; and then the Parliament was diſſolved. 
; CromwelPs mean Addreſſes could not preſerye 
CromwelPs him: So he was executed on the 28th of uh: 
De He thanked God for bringing him to die in that 
manner, which was juſt, on the account of his 
« Suns againſt God, and his Offences againft his 
Prince. He declared that he doubted of no 
4e Article of the Catholick Faith, nor of any 
< Sacrament of the Church. He ſaid, He had 
* been ſeduced, bur now he died in the Catho- 
lick Faith; and denied he had ſupported the 
Preachers of ill Opinions. He deſired all 
their Prayers; and prayed very fervently for him- 
ſelf; and thus did he end his days. © 
He roſe meerly by the ſtrength of his Natu- 
ral Parts; for his Education was. ſuitable- to his 
mean Extraction: Only he had all the New 
Teſtament in Latin, by Heart. He carried his 
Greatneſs with extraordinary Moderation; and 
fell rather under the weight of popular Odium, 
than Guilt. At his Death he mixed none of the : 
Superſtitions of the Church of Rome with his 
ge | Devotions: 


— 


the Reformation ſtopt; fo 


Devotions : But ir was ſaid,” els he uſed the Book 1 
word, Cat holicꝶ Faith in its true ſenſe, and ins. 
Oppofirion to the Novelties of the Church of 1540+ 


Rome : Yet his ambiguous way of expreſſing 
himſelf, made the Papiſts fay, that he died re 
petting of his Hereſy. Bk the Proteſtants 
faid, that he died in the ſame Perſuafions in 
which he lived. With him fell the Office of 
the King's Vicegerent, and none after him have 
aſpired to that Character, That proved fo fatal 

to him who firſt carried it. Tout believed that 
the King lamented his Death When it was th 
late; and the Miſeries that fell on the new 


Queen, and on the Duke of Nbrfolk and his Fa- : 2 
mily, were looked on as Strokes from Heaven 1 
on them, for their cruel pro this unfor- I 
tunate Miniſter, With his Fall, the Progreſs of ; —— 


Yanmer could ne- 


mo gain much Ground aftet this, and indeed 


hoped that he ſhould be qu ickly ſent af-' 
1 — ſome complained of him in the 
Houſe of Commons, and Informations were 
brought the King, that the chief Encouragement” — 
that the Hereticks had, came from him. b 
The Eccleſiaſtical Committees imployed by the adn _—_ 
King were now at work, and gave che laſt fie er our by 
niſhing to a Book formerly prepated, but at this ®ib9p. _ 
time corrected and explained in miany*Partjeu-. 
lars. They began with "the Explanation of Fit, 
which according to che Doctrine of the Church” * 
of Rome, was thought an implicit believing” 
whatever the Church propoſed : But the Re- 1 
formers made ir the chief Subject of their _— 
Books and Sermons, to perſuade People to be- © 1 
lieve in Chriſt, and not in the ich; -..- = — 
made great uſe of thoſe Places in which it was * =D * 
laid, That Chriſtians are ps fed by Forth . „ ol 
| ho- — a 
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2100 Abidgment of the Hilter 
- Book I. tho ſome explained this in ſuch a manner, th 
i gave their Adverſaries Advantages to cha 
1540; them that they denied the neceſſity of G00 

Works; but they all taught that tho they were 
not neceflary to Juſtification, yet they were ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation. They differed alſo in their 
Notion of Good - works: The Church of Ran- 

| taught, that the Honour done to, God in his 

Images, or to the Saints in their Shrines and Res 
licks, or to the..Prieſts, were the. beſt fort of 
Good - works: Whereas the Reformers preſt Ju- 
157 and Mercy moſt, and diſcovered the Super- 
ition of the other. The Opinion of the Merit 
of Good-works, was alſo ſo highly raiſed, that 
many thought they purchaſed Heaven by them. 
This the Reformers did alſo correct, and taught 
the People to depend meerly upon the Death 
dand Interceſſion oc Ohriſt. Others moved ſubtil- * 
er Queſtions, As whether Obedience was an Ef. 
ſential part of Faith, or only a Conſequent of it: 
This was a Nicety ſcarce becoming Divines, 
that built only on the Simplicity of the Scri- 
ptures, and condemned the Subtilties of the 
Schools; and it was ſaid, that Men of ill Lives 
aahbuſed this Doctrine, and thought that if they 
cC.ould bur aſſure themſelves that Chriſt died for 
them, they were ſafe enough. + 

2 So now when they ſettled the Notion, of 

Fach, Faith, they divided it into two ſorts: The one 

was a Perſuafion of the Truth of the Goſpel ; 

but the other carried with it a Submiſſion tothe 

Will of God; and both Hope, Love, and Obs. 

dlience belonged to it; which was the Fakth pro- 
fleſſed in Baptiſm, and ſo much extolled by 
St. Paul. It was not to be ſo underſtood as if it 

were a Certainty of our being Predeſtinated, 
Which may be only a Preſumption; fines 18 
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_ and the Merit of Good-works; and con- 


as well as 3 that neither of theſe was 
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but it was an entire receivin 8 —— 
according to our Baptiſmal Vows. Cranmer: 154% 3 
took great Pars ro fan this Matter right; ank 3 
— 4 large Ulection of many. places, all WY Y 
written with his own Hand, both out of Ancient 5 4 


and Modern Authors, :concerning- Faith; - Juſtiti- 


with this, Thatour Juſtification was to __ = 8 
be Ealelbe only to the Merits of Chriſt; and 
that thoſe — are Juſtified muſt haye Charity 


the meritorious Cauſe of Juſtification: After this 
was ſtated, they made next a large and full Ex- 
planation of the Apoſt — — Judg- 
ment, and many excellent · practical | 
the Definition they gave of the de Caholidk Chuck 8 
runs thus : It co all Aﬀfemblies of 
Men in the whole World that received the 
Faith of Chriſt; who ought to hold an Unity of 
© Love and Brotherly Agreement together, by 

* which they became Members of the Catho- 
* lick Church : After this they” explained the = 
deren Sacraments. 

In opening theſe end mare gre er" Debates; andef the 
for, as was formerly menti the Method Sacramenrs. 

uſed, was to open the Point inquired into by 
propoſing many 2weries, and 55 ne was to 
give in his Anſwer to tlieſe, with the-Reaſons of 

; and then others were appointed to make an 

Arat of thoſe things in Which they all either 
agreed or differed. The Original Papers rela- 
ting to theſe Points are yet preſerved; which 
ſhew with how great Conſideration they proceed- 
ed in the Changes that were then made. Can. 


9 Eccleſiaſtical Offices; chat they were % 
3 delivered 1 


212 Abzidgment ot the Hitag 
Book . delivered: from the King, as other Civil Offices 
hf eg were, and that Ordination was not ind iſpenſabiy 
1540. 


— Supremacy. They ſaid, Confirmation was 
ſtituted by the Apoſtles, and was profitable, but 


be uſed or laid aſide; but that the . 


blifhed it in a Book which he writ in King Ed. 
 ward's Days, from whence it ap that he 


| Levitical Law about the Degrees of Marriage, 


extream Undtion to have been commanded. by 
the Apoſtles, for the Health both of Soul 


firſt, but the Words, For I am the Lord thy God, 
c. were left out. It was declared, that 50 


that they ought only to be reverenced for their 
_ fakes whom they repreſented :; Therefore the pr 
4 . 3 


fary, and was only a Ceremony that might 


was conveyed to Church- men only by the King's 
Commiſſion; yet he delivered his Opinion in 
this matter with great Modeſty, and he not 
only ſubſcribed the Book in which the contrary * 
DoQtine was eſtabliſhed, but afterwards pu- 


changed his Mind in this particular. Baptiſm 
was explained as had been done formerly: Pe. 
nance was made to conſiſt in the Abſolution of 


the but which had been formerly declared 
only to be defirable where it could be had. In 


the Communion, both Tranſiubſtantiation, pfi- 
vate Maſſes, and Communion in one Kind, wete - 
aſſerted: They aſſerted the Obligation of the 


and the Indiſſolubleneſs of that Bond. The7 
ſet out the Divine Inſtitution of Prieſts and Dea 

cons; and that no Biſhop had Authority over an- 
other: They made a long Excurſion againſt the 
Pope's Pretenſions, and for juſtifying the King's 


not ry to Salvation: And they aſſerted 


and Body. Then were the Ten Command- 
ments explained, the ſecond was added to the 


godly Honour was to be done unto Images, and 
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WF 
ferring of one Image to another, and the making Bock I. 
Pilgrimages and Offerings to them, was con- 
demned; but the cenſing them or kneeling be- 40. 

fore them, was permitted; yet the People were 

to be taught that theſe things were done only to 

the Honour of God. Invocation of Saints, as 

Interceſſors, was allowed; but immediate Ads 

dreſſes to them for the Bleſſings that were pray . 

ed for, was condemned. The ſtrict reſt from 

Labour on the Seventh Day, was declared to be 

Ceremonial; but it was neceſſary to reſt from 

Sin and carnal Pleaſure, and to follow holy Du- 

ties, The other Commandments were explained 

in a very plain and practical way. Then was 

the Lord's Prayer explained, and it was aſſert:- 
del that the People ought only to pray! in 'their 

Vulgar Tongues for exciting their Devotion the 

more: The Angel's Salutation to the Virgin 

was alſo Paraphraſed. They handled Free-will, 

and defined it to be a Power, by which the Will, 

guided by Reaſon, did without conſtraint diſ- 

cern and chooſe Good and Evil; the former by 

the help of God's Spirit, and the latter of it 

ſelf, Grace was ſaid to be offered to all Men, 

but was made effectual by the application of the 
Free- will to it: And Grace and Free-will did 

conſiſt well together, the one being added for 
the help of the other; and therefore Preachers 

were warned not to depreſs. either of them too 

much, in order to the exaltation of the other, 

Men were juſtified freely by the Grace of God, 

but that was applied by Faith, in which both 

the Fear of God, Repentance, and Amendment 

of Life were included. All curious Reaſonings _ 

about Predeſtination were condemned; for Men 

could not, be aſſured of their Election, but þy 
 teclingths Motions of Gels Holy Spirit 11 
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idgment of the Hiſſow — 
Bock 1. ing in a good and vertuous Life, and perſevering | 
2 . Good - works were * 

| 1548. which were not the Superſtitious Inventions at 
Monks and Friers; nor only Moral Good-workz 
Woge ol Cherie flowing fem ur 1 
orks of Charity flowing from a | 
and Faith unfeigned : Faſting, and the other - 
Fruits of Penance, were alſo Good-works ;. but 
| of an, inferiour Nature to Juſtice and the other 
9 Virtues: Good-works were meritorious, 
| - fince they were wrought in Men by God's Spirit. 
all boaſting was excluded. They ended with an 
account of Prayer for Souls departed, almoſt the 
ſame that was in the Articles publiſhed before. 
- TheBookis The Book was writ-in a Plain and Maſculine 
publibed- Stile, fit for weak Capacities, and yet ſtrong 
and weighty :" And the parts of it that related to 
Practice were admirable. To this they addeda 
Preface, declaring the Care they had uſed in 
examining the Scriptures and Antient Doctors, 
out of whom they compiled this Book. The 
King added another Preface, in which he con 
demned the Hypocriſy and Superſtition of one 
ſort, and the Preſumption of another ſort; to 
correct both, he had ordered this Book to be 
made and publiſned: And he required his Peo- 
ple to read and print it in their Hearts, and to 
pray to God to grant them the Spirit of Humi- 
N — fs receiving it aright: And he charged the 
Inferiour People to remember that their Office. 
was not to teach, but to be taught; and to 
— 9 what they heard, rather than Diſpute 2. 
t it. But this Preface was not added till 
tmo Lears after the Book was put out; © forit 
mentions the Approbation that was given to it in 
Parliament, and the Reſtraint chat was put en 
reading the Scriptures, of which an account ſhall | 
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of the Refoymation'; 8c. — 213 
The Reformers were diſſatisfied with many Book l. 
things in the Book, yet were glad to find the 1 
Morals of Religion ſo well opened; for the Pu- 15406. 
ty of Soul, which that might effect, would oo 
diſpoſe People to ſound Opimiens; many Su- 
perſtitious PraQtices were alſo condemned, and 


9 _ - nnr ho * 
/ 


che Goſpel-Covenant was rightly ſtated. One 

4 Article was alfo aſſerted in it, which opened te 
WH way to a further Reformation; for every Na- <> . 
tional Church was declared to be a complear Bo- 

* dy, with Power to reform Herefies, and do eve 


thing that was neceſſary for preſerving its own nm 
urity, or governing its Members. The Po- "*M 
piſh Party thought they had recovered much | 
Ground, that ſeemed loſt formerly: They knew 

the Reformers would never ſubmit to all things 

in this Book, which would alienate the King 
from them; but they were ſafe, being reſolve 

to comply with him in every thing, and with- 
out doing that, it was like to be ſomewhat un- 
eaſy to live in England; for the King's Peeviſn- 

neſs grew upon him with his Age. Now the 
Correſpondence between the King and the Ger- 
nan Princes fell upon the Change that was made 
in the Miniſtry, and a ſecret Treaty was fet on 

foot between the King and the Emperour. All 
the Changes that the Committee appointed for 

the Ceremonies made, was only the Rafüre of 
ſome Offices and Collects, and the ſetting out of © 
a new Primer, with the Vulgar Devotions for 
the Common People: But the Changes were not 

ſo 178 as that ir was neceſfary to reptint the 


* 


Miffals or Breviaries; for the o!4 Books Were 
ſtill made uſe of. Vet theſe Raſures were Tuch, - -  _ 
that in Queen Marys time the old Books Werte oF 
all called in, and the Nation was put to the 
Charge of buy ing new ones, which was confide- 
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216 Abzidgment ok the Hiſtow _ 
Book J. rable, ſo great was the number of the Books of 
1540 The Popiſh Party ſtudied now to engage the 
Barnes and King into new 8 7 againſt the Reformets; 
others fall the firſt Inſtances of theſe fell on three Preachers, 
bie. Barnes, Gerard, and Zerome, who had been early 
wrought on by Luthers Books. Barnes had, du- 
ring Wol/ey”s Greatneſs, reflected much on him in 
a Sermon which he Preached at Cambridge; but 
Gordiner was then his Friend, and brought him 
off; he having abjured ſome Articles that were 
.objeUted to him: yer upon new Complaints he 
was again put in Priſon, but he made his Eſcape 
and fled to Germany; and became ſo confidera- 
r he was ſent over to Exgland by the King 
of Denmark, as Chaplain to his Ambaſſadours; 
| but he went back agatn, The Biſhop of Herefors : 
> meeting him at Smalca!d, ſent him over to EA g- 
EE land, with a ſpecial Recommendation to Com. 
_- well: He was after that much imployed in the 
Negotiations which the King had with the Ger- 
mans; and had the misfortune to be the firſt that 
was ſent with the Propofition for Arne of Cleve, 
In Lent this Year, Bonner appointed thoſe three = 
to have their turns at St. Pays Croſs , Gardinen 
preached alſo there, and fell on Juſtificatio 
which he handled according to the Notions of 
the Schools: But Barnes and the other two did 
directly refute his Sermon, when it came to their. 
turns to preach, not wirhopt indecent Reflections 
on his Perſon, - This was repreſented to — 
as 4 great Inſolence, he being both a Biſhop a 
Privy-Councellour; fo the King commanded them 
to go and give him Satisfaction: he ſeemed to 
carty the Matter with much Modetation, and 
_ readily forgaye all that was Perſonal, tho it was 
believ'd that it ſtuck deep in him. E 
, evans 3 ad cd br ks oa Cs 
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for the future to be more cautious, and renounced WW. Nö; 
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ſome Articles of which 975 Ty thought their Ser- 154 
mons ſavoured; as that God was the Author o ; 
Sin, that Good Works were not neceſſary to Sal- 


vatio and that Princes ought not to be DDE! ed 

in all their juſt Laws. Some other 9 

in diſpute concerning Juſtification; but the King 
thought theſe were not of ſuch Conſequence; 
that it was neceſſary to make them abjure them. 


quired to preach a 


Barnes and his Friends were required 
Recantation Sermon at the ce and to ask 
Gardiner Pardon; but tho they obeyed this, vet 
it was {aid that in one place they juſtified what 
they recanted in another; at which the King was 
ſo much provoked, that without hearing them, 
he ſent them to the Tower. At that time G. 

well either could not protect them, or would not 

interpoſe in a matter i Save the King iq - 

great offence. When the Parliament came tex, 

were attqinted of Hereſy, without being brought . 
' to make their Anſwers: no particular Errors were 

| objeQted to them, only they were condemned to 

be burnt as deteſtable Hereticks in general Words, 

In the ſame Act by which they wes condemned, 

four other were attainted of Treaſon, for bei 

confederated with Reginald Pool, and for Mine , 
ing to ſurprize Calais; and as there was a ſtrange 

mixture in theix Condemnation, ſo the like-was © 

in their Execution; for Abel, Featherflon, and 
Powell, that were attainted in the ſame Parlia- 

ment for owning the Pope's Supremacy, were 

executed with them, and were coupled together 

in the Hurdles in which they were carrigd ta 

Smithfield ; the King in this affecting an extraya- 

gant Appearance of impartiality in his Juſtice, 
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Book I. Burnet being tiell do the Stake; went over the 
adde ef the Creed, and declared his W 
1540 therm all, and that he abhorred the : 
4nd burat, RIOAS of ſome German Anabaptiſts. He afferte 
the neceſſiey of Good Works, but aſcribed Jaſti. 
fication wholly to che Merits of Chriſt; he pro- 
feſſed all due Reverence to the Saints, but aid 
* de ſaw no warrant to pra cx hg them; tie askel 
3 the Sheriff and the People, if they "knew fer 
| what they were el and hit Hereſies 
they were accuſed of: but none made Anſwer; 
he prayed God to forgive all that ſought their 
Death, and in particular, Gardiner, it he had 
done it: then prayed for the King and the Prince, 
and expreſſed his Loyalty to the L King ; that he 
believed all his juſt Laws were to be obeyed for 
Conſcience ſake, and that in no Caſe it was law. 
ful to refiſt him: he ſent ſome Defires to the 
King, as that he would apply the Abby-Lands 
to good Uſes, and the Reliet of his 5 Sub- 
i : — that he would puniſh the Contempt of 
 B atriage that was ſo common, and would put 
a ſtop to the Liberty ma ny took of caſting off 4 
their 'Wives, - and livin ng. in Whoredom; that 
Swearers might be = ed, and that fince the 
King had — to ſet forth the Chriſtian Reli. 
| that he would go on with it; for a great 
Ro remained yet to be done: he asked the For- 
1 giveneſs of all People whom he might have at ef 
| ny time offended, and ſo turned and Ran 
| himſelf for Death: then the other two ſpoke to 
| the ſame purpoſe; they declared their | Fa ih 
and exhorted the People to a good Life, 
mutual Loye; and they all prayed and embta⸗ 
3 __ Riva cron the Fire was ſet to, 


expreſſed, together with the 
of er — towards their 
Fgemies, 
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et the Vefounation, s 219 
Enemies, made great Impreſſions on che ꝗpecta - BoR 1I. 
tors, and caſt a heavy Imputation on Gardiner WNW — * 
s the Procurer of their Deaths, che he juſtified 1549 | 
| himſelf in an Apology, which: he printed; in 
: which he denied any ether Acceſſion to it, but 
iving his Vote to the Bill of Attainder. Banner 
8 now to ſhew himſelf in his on Co- 
lours: He had courted CromueH more than ar n 
Perſon wharſoever ; yet the very day after his 
Diſgrace, he ſhewed his Ingratitude; for Graf N 
ton that had printed the Bible, and was much in 
Comwall's Favour upon that account, meeting 
Bonner, expreſſed his Sorrow for Commell 8 be- 
ing ſent to the Ioter; but the other anſwered, * 
that it had been good he had been there much ? 
ſooner: Grafton ſaw his Errour in ſpeaking fo 
freely, and went from him: But ſome Verſes 
being Printed in Cromwe!l's Praiie Bonner inform- 
ed the Council what Grafton had ſaid to hi 
and ſo thought it was probable he had Pri — 
them, yet he had ſo many Friends that he was 
let go. He procured many to be indicted upon 
the Act of the fix Articles: but an Order camę 
from the King to ſtop further Proceedings; yet 
he pick d out one Inſtance which did equally dif * 
#9 cover his Brutal Cruelty, and his want of Judgs 
t ment. One Meins, not above fifteen Years old, 
had ſaid ſomewhat againſt the Corporal Pres 
, ſence, and in Commendation of Dr. Barnes: 
The Witneſſes differed in their Evidence; one 
{wore he had ſaid the Sacrament was only a Ce- 
remony ; the other ſwore he had ſaid it was only . == 
a Signiſication: So two Grand Juries returned an 
Isnoramws on the Bill; upon which he fell iſ g 
a fit of Curling and violent Rage, and he made 
the ſecond Grand Jury go aſide and conſider bet - 
ergf 16, wer went Kane, eee 9h 
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266 — eee l 
Bock I. and he was condemned to be burnt; but hoping 
| 0 be preſerved by what he ſhould fa * the 
3 Stake ; he railed at Barner, and praiſed Bonner 
much: yet that did not ſave him. Two were 
burnt at Saffebury, and two at Lincoln, upon the 
ſame Statute; beds” \ torr numbers that wer 
pur in Priſon. . 
ne ses In the end of this Yeat the King began to en 
bounded. dow the new Biſhopricks: Weſtminſter was the 
firſt, in which he endow'd a Biſhoprick, a Dean- 
ry, 12 Prebendaries, a Quite, and other 
The Year after this, he endowed Cheſter, Glo. 
ceſter, and Pererboroueh + but in theſe Cathe- 
drals he only endowed fix Prebendaries; two - 
years after he likewiſe endowed Oxford and B- 
ol. The Foundations had Preambles almoſt the 
Tame with that of the Act of Parliament that 
empowered him to erect them; he promoted 
the Biſhops to thoſe Sees by a ſpecial rit; tho 
= | that was to go thereafter in the way of Election, 
i! = as it was in the other Sees: he alſo converted 
= | the Priories of Canterbury, Wincheſter, Dureſme, 
| Worceſter, Ely, Rocheſter, and Carli/le, into Co!- | 
legiate Churches, confiſtinz of Deans and Pre- 
bendaries. But as all this came far ſhort of 
what the King had firſt intended; ſo the Chan- 
nel in which | thoſe=Foundations run, differed 
much from what Canmer had projected, whoſe 
Imereſt was ſo low at Court, that his Opinion 
was not now regarded as it had been formerly, 
He intended to have reftored the Cathedrals to 
what they had been at firſt, ro be Colleges and 
Nurſeries for the Diocels, and to have ſet u UP 
Readers of the Learned Tongues, and of Di 
nity in them, that ſo a conſiderable number of 
Young Clerks might have been trained up under 
the Biſhop's Eye, both in their Studies, and in 


3 
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d X 


hn. 2 | 
\ Courſe of Devotion; to be by him put after- Bock I 

' , wards in Livings, according to their Merit add.. 
Improvements. 


The want of ſuch Houfes for 1540- 
the ſtrit Education of thoſe who are to ſetve in 


the Chants has been the occaſion of many fatal! 
vencies ſince that time, by the Scandals: + + 7 

wer en initiated to the the Sacred. Functions 
before they were well prepared for them, have 
given the World. The Popiſn Farty beyond Sea 
cenſured theſe Endowments, both as being a very 
defectivs Reſtitution of the Lands that had been 
invaded, and as an Jnvalon on the Au- 
_thority, when the King divided Dioceſſes, and 
temoved Churches — one Juri ſdiction and put 

them under another. To which it was anſwer- 
ed, That as their Practices againſt the King had 
put him to ſuch a charge, tha he could not ex- | 
WE] -what he at firſt intended; ſo both the Ro- 

R and other Chriſtian Kings, bad 

— a and divided the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdicti- 
on, and made Primates and Patriarchs as they 
pleaſed. Ely in England was taken out of Lins 
coln, only by the King and his Parliament, tho 
| Nicolaus did officiouſly ſend a —— ! 
of it, that being an Art of the Papac 
Confirmations unſought, and after wa 


REO GE | 
a Nabt on ſuch a Precedent : ſo that the-receive 


ing a Confirmation, was made to pals for an ac 

knowledgment of an Authority in that See to 
grant it; pes which the Popes afterwards pre- 
tended, that ſuch things a not be done with - 
out their conſent. Here the Series of the Kings 
Advances towards a Reformation, ems; Wait 
he did after this, was by Starts, backwards r 
forwards, as the Humour took him: Nor was he 
Goa in his Councils in State - Affairs: He had 
ſter ee that had an . 
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1541. 
The Bihle 
ſet up in 
Churches. 


ſo char his Councellours had 2 
hard task to pleaſe him, ank many E durs 1 
— — 0 10 6 400 8 
A new Impreſſionofthd Bible was at this 1 5 
finiſhed: And the King required all Pariſhes to 
provide one of —_— the next | All-holomride! 
under the pain of 40 — Month after chat, "0 | 
they had got one. T bod dend Dies Fer 
not to diſpute about it, — to diſturb Div 3 


vice by reading it during the Maſs; but to' read 


read them with vain Glory an 


it humbly and reverently for their Inſtructio 


Edification. Six of theſe' were ſet up in divers 
places of St. Paulr: But Bonner being afraid of | 
the Miſchief they might do, poſted up near. tl 
as Admonition 5 the People. ne none ſhould 
and cortupt Affecti 
ons, or draw multirudes about them whe! 
read them. But great numbers gathered bout 


thoſe that read; and ſuch as had good Voices, 


_ uſe to be reading them aloud a great part of the 


day. Many ſet their Children to School, and 
when they had learn'd to read, they carried them 


to Church to read the Bibles; ſome began like. 


vwiſe to argue from them, particularly ung 


afterwards much reſtraiffd. This year the King 
added to his former Foundations, two 2 
on, 


— the Chalice in "the e Commune and 
rſhipin an unknown Tongne ; upon which 


the Worlhi 


Bonner ſet up a new Advertiſement,” and threat. 


ned-ro femove them, if theſe Abuſes were'not 
cortefted* And upon the Complaints made of 
thoſe things, the free uſe of the Scriptures was 


Churches at Burton upon Trent, and 
conſiſting of Dean and four Prebendarie u- pte 
Cranmer- obſerving the Exceſſes in Biſhops T 


A under the TEC mach | 


— | 


— tl _ 


he had ſet to his Neighbours: and they uſed ſught 
Perſuaſions, that theſe, ſeconded: by a Nara p 
Purpo 


WW Fo. , , / Rb 


—— in great u Entertain ; e J 
—— diſabled from, mn more 


t, and =” 
five of Meat, and four of Þ . 
Archdeacon not above four, 8 g : | 
and the other; and 1 WR 
not have above two Di « Gurnee 8 
effect; and ſumptuous Tables ſtill continued, klin i 
the Revenues were much, impared; and thus be 5 


ſides the other. ill effeQs,of theſe, a great part 
the Church+ Tir e e en e | IM 
which ſhould be applied to che Non Sh a 

This Summer the King went to gt to meet The a 
his Nephew the King of Scar land, who premifd « $4 
him an Enterview there. He was an extraordi- 

a a great Patron both of and 
juſtice; but out of meaſure, addicted to his Pless 
— The Clergy of Scotland were very appre- 
henſive of bis ſeeing his Uncle, left King Henry 
might have per ſuaded him to Lr the Copy 


from Franc, diverted the King from his 
Here I ſhall digreſs a little, to give an Account o 
the ſtate of Scotland at this time. The:long'Als, 
liance between Scotland and France, made that Pe- 
ris was the place where the Learned of that Nass 
tion had: their Education: Yer after- the Lea / 
1412, Learning came to have more footing there; 51 == 
and Univerſities were ſet up in ſeveral Epiſcopals , 
Sees. At tha ſame time ſome of ww yr 's Fol 3 
lowers begani to creep into Scotland; 9 =. = 
Rey, an Engliſhman, was burnt (3 407); 8 
reaching; ſome. Opinions contrary to the Pops? 
Authority. Some Years. A that, Paul Om 
94 12510 | 
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E , uo. Ibzidgiictit of the Hiltoly © 
Book 1. an Hufhte and Bohemian, was burnt, for infuſing 
Wyw the Opinions of that Party into ſome at St. Az. 
© 154%. dreus. About the end of that Century, Lollerdy. 
# as it'wastlien called, was ſpread into many parts 
[- of the Dioceſs in Glaſgow ; for which ſeveral 
43 Perſons of Quality were accuſed: But they am 
n ſpwyered the Archbiſhop of that See with fuch AL 
'Y ſurance; that he diſmiſſed them, having admo- 
= niſh'd them to content themſelves with the Faith 
| of the Church, and to beware of new Dodtrines. 
The ſame Spirit of Ignorance, Immorality, and 
Superſtition, had over-run the Clergy there, that 
was ſo-tmich eomplained' of in the other Partsof 
Europe: only it may be ſuppoſed; that in Nati- 
ons leſs Polite and Learned, it was In proportion 
6 than it was elſewhere. The total "nep- 
of the Paſtoral Care, and the grofs Scandals 
of the Clergy, poſſeſſed the People with ſuch 
Prejudices againſt them, that they were eafily 
_ diſpoſed to hearken' to new Preachers. * Parriek 
Hamilton, nobly born, Nephew by his Father to 
the Earl of Aran, and to the Duke of Alban by 
his Mother, was bred up on deſign to be highly 
preferred, and had an Abby given him for proſe- 
cuting his Studies: He went to travel, and in 
Germany grew acquainted with Luther and Me- 
5 land l hon, and being poſſeſſed with their Opinions, 
Oe he returned to Scotland, and laid open the Errors 
©: and. Corruptions then received in the Church. He 
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was invited to St. Andrews, to confer concerning 
4 dt:eſe Points, upon which he was condemned, 
42nd put in Priſon. Articles were objected to 
nim; and upon his refuſing to abjute them, Bes. 
ton, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, witk tue Arch- 

biſnhop of Glaſgow, three Biſnops, and 'five Ab- 

bots, condemned him as an obſtinate Heretiek, 

a delivered him to the Secular Power, and 

9 5  ondered 


... , c 


wet Hey gy-vy 


ordered the Execution to be 
they were afraid, leſt upon his 
tons Friends might have interceded effectually 


for him. He was tied to the Stake, and exprei- 
ſed great Joys in his Sufferings, ſince by theſe he 
was to enter into Everlaſting Life. A Train of 
Powder being fired, it did not kindle the Fewel. - 


but only burar his Face : So a ſtop was made till 
more Powder was brought; and in that time the 
Friers called oft to him to tecant, and pray to 
the Virgin, and to ſay the Salve Regina. One 


Frier Campbel was very officious among the reſt, 
who had been oft with him in Priſon. He an- 
ſwered him, That he knew he was not an He- 


retick, and had confeſs d to him in private; and 
he charged him to anſwer for that to God. By 
this time the Gunpowder was brought, and the 


Fire was kindled, and he died, often repeating 


tieſe Words, Lord 7F2/zs recerve my Soil. Camp- 


bel became ſoon after Frantick; and died with- 25 


in a Year. Both theſe laid together, made great 
Impreſſions on the People: And now that theſe 
Points began to be inquired into, many received 
the new Opinions. Seaton d Dominican, the 
King's Confeſſor, preaching in Lent, ſet out the 


Nature of true Repentance, and the Method to 


it, without mixing the Directions which the Fri- 


ers commonly gave on that Subject; and when 


another Frier ſhewed the defectiveneſs of what 
he had taught, he defended himſelf in another 


Sermon, and reflected on thoſe Biſnops that did 
not preach, and called them dumb Dogs. But 


the Clergy would not meddle with him, till they 
found him in ill terms with the King, and the 
freedom he uſed in reproving him for his Vices, 


quickly alienated the King from him, upon 
TY Q which 


ofthe Refomation; &. „ 
RY on to d that Afternoon; Book 1. 
for the King had gone in Pilgrimage to Roſs; and www 
Hamil. 15414. 


226  Abzidgment of the Dido 
Bock I. which they reſolved to fall on him; but he 
vo withdrew into England, and wrote to the King, 

1540. taxing the Clergy for their Cruelty, and praying 


8 * 


* 


him to reſtrain it. One Foreſt, an ignorant Be. 
nuellictine, was accuſed for having ſpoken honoy- 
_ Tably of Patrick Hamilton, and was put in Pri. 
on. In Confeſſion to a Frier, he acknowledg. 
ed, he thought he was a good Man, and that 
- the Articles for which he was condemned, might 
be defended. The Frier diſcovered this, and ir 
was received as Evidence; and upon it he was 
condemned and burnt. Divers others were 
brought into the Biſhops Courts, of whom the 
greateſt part abjured ; but two were more reſo. 
lute : One Gourley denied Purgatory, and the 
Pope's Authority ; another was David Smeton, 
who being a Fiſher man, had refuſed to pay the 
Tithe of his Fiſh ;, and when the Vicar came to 
take them, he ſaid, the Tithe was taken where 
the Stock grew, and therefore he threw the tenth 
Fiſh into the Sea : For this, and other Opinions, 
he was condemned, and they were both burnt at 
one Stake. Several others were accuſed ; of 
whom ſome fled to England, and others went 
over to Germany. The Changes made in Eng-. 
land, raiſed in all the People a Curiofity of 
ſearching into matters of Religion,- and that was 
always fatal to Superſtition. Pope Clement the 
Seventh wrote earneſtly to the King of Scotland, 
to continue firm to the Catholick Faith: Upon 
which, hecalled a Parliament, and made new 
Laws for maintaining the Pope's Authority, and 
proceeding againſt Hereticks; yet the Pope 
could not engage him to make War on England. 
King Henry ſent Barlow, Biſhop of St. Davids, 
to him, with ſome Books that were written in 
defence of his Proceedings, and deſired him to 
| g | TI ex- 
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examine them impartially. He alſo propoſed Book I. 2 

the Interview at Tort, and a Match between vm - | 
him and Lady Mary, the King's eldeſt Daugh- - 1541. 
ter; and promiſed that he ſhould be made Duke 
of Tork, and Lord Lieutenant of the whole King- 
dom. Yet the Clergy diverted him from this, - 
and perſuaded him to go in Perſon to , France, 
and court the Daughter of that King, Magda- 
lene, He married her in January 1537; but 
ſhe died in May. She had been bred in the 
Queen of Navarre's Court, and ſo was well dif- - 

poſed towards the Reformation. Upon her 

death, the King married Mary of Garſe; ſhe 

was a Branch of the Family, that of all Europe 
was moſt zealouſly addicted to the old Superſti- 
tion; and her Intereſt, Joyned with the Clergy's, 
engaged the King to become a violent Perſecuter 

of — 1 5 were of another dere 3 | . 
he King was very expenſive, both in his A Ferſecuti- 
Pleaſures = Buildings; and had a numerous — 

Race of Baſtards; fo that he came to want Mo- , 
ney much. The Nobility propoſed to him the _ | : 
ſeizing on the Abbey.Lands, as his Uncle had © 
done. The Clergy, on the other hand, adviſed . | 
him to proceed ſeverely againſt all ſuſpected of 
Hereſy : By which means, according to the Liſts 
they ſhewed him, he might raiſe One hundred 
thouſand Crowns a Leas: They alſo adviſed him 5 4 
to provide his Children to Abbies and Priories z ' 9 7 
and repreſented to him, that if he continued 
ſted faſt in the old Religion, he would ſtill have 
a great Party in England, and might be made the 
Head of a League, which was then in project 
againſt King Henry. This ſo far prevailed with 
him, that as he made four of his Sons Abbots 
and Priors, ſo he gave way to the perſecuting 
Spirit of the Clergy : Upon which, many were 
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cited to anſwer for __ ; of theſe many ab- 
jured, and ſome were niſird. A Canon Regu- 
5 a Secular Prieſt, two Friers, and a Gentle- 
man, were burnt. Forreſt, the Canon Regular, 
had been reproved by his Ordinary, the Biſhop 
of Dunkell, tor medling with the Scriptures too 
much. He told him, he had lived 1 and had 
never known what was in the Old or New Teſta- 
ment; but contented himſelf with his Por- 
toiſe and Pontifical; and that he might come 
to repent it, if he troubled himſelf with ſuch 


Fancies. The Archbiſhop of Glaſgow was a very 


moderate Man, and diſliked cruel Proceedings. 
Ryſſel, a Frier, and Kennedy, a Young Man of 
18 Years of Age, were brought before him; they 
expreſſed wonderful Joy, and a ſteady Reſoluti- 
on in their Sufferings. And after along Diſpute 
between Ruſſe! and the Biſhop's Divines, Ruſſe! 
concluded, This is your Hour, and the Power of 
Darkneſs, go on, and fill up the. Meaſures of 


your Iniquities. The Archbiſhop was unwilling 


to give Sentence; he ſaid, he thought theſe Exe- 
cutions did the Church more hurt than good. 
But thoſe about him told him, He muſt not take 
a Way different from the reſt ofthe Biſhops , and 
threatned him ſo, that he pronounced Sentence, 
They were bumed; but they gave ſuch Demon- 
ſtrations of Patience and Joy, as made no ſmall 


Impreſſion on all that ſaw it, or heard of it. 


Among thoſe that were in'trouble, George Bucha- 
nan was one, who at the King's Inſtigations had 
writ a very ſharp Poem againſt the Franciſcans, 
but was now abandoned by him. He made his 
Eſcape, and lived rwenty Years in Foreign Parts, 
and ar laſt returned to do his Country Honour; 
and what by his Immortal Poems, what by his 
Hiſtory of Scotland, he ſhewed both how 7p" a 

he EA | Maſtes 


of the Refozmation, Se. 


- 
Fo: 
* 


98. . © 
Maſter he was in the Roman Tongue, and how Book I. 


true a Judge he was both in Wit, and in the Sw 


Knowledge of Human Affairs, (if Paſſion had 
not corrupted him towards the end of his Hiſto- 
ry) that he is juſtly to be reckoned one of the 
greateſt and belt of the Modern Writers. $6 


much of the Affairs of Scotland, the Author's 
Native Country. 


1541. 


King Henry ſtaid not long at Tork, ſince his The queen's 
Nephew came not to him. He ſet out a Procla- e ar 
mation there, inviting all that had been of late | 


oppreſſed, to come in and make their Com- 


- 


laints, and ht promiſed to repair them, _ 


his was done to caſt the Load of all paſt Er- 


rours upon Cromwell, The King was mightily 


wrought on by the Charms of his Wife; {o that 


on the firſt of November he gave publick Thanks 


ro God for the happy. Choice he had made : Bur 
this did nor laſt long; for ne next Day Cranmer 
came, and gave him an Account of the Queen's 


ill Lite, which one Laſſe/s had revealed to him, 


as having learnt it from his Siſter, - She had been 


very Lewd before her Marriage, both with one 
Deirham, and one Mannock. Cranmer, by the 
Advice of the other Privy Councellors, put this 
in Writing, and delivered it to the King, not 
knowing how to open it in Diſcourſe. The 


King was ſtruck with it, and at firſt inclined to 


believe it was a Forgery ; yet he ordered a ftri 
Enquiry to be made into it, but he quickly found 


Proof enough; for the Queen had fo far caſt off 


both Modeſty, and the Fear of a Diſcovery, that 


ſeveral Women had been Witneſſes to her Lewd- 


neſs. It alſo appeared, that ſhe had intended to 
continue in that ill Courſe; for ſhe had brought 
Deirpam into her Service ,z and at LIcoln, by 
the Lady Roehford's means, one Culpeper was 
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Book I. brought to her in the Night, and ſtaid many 


hours with her in a Cellar, and at his going a. 


1541. 


way ſhe gave him a Gold Chain. The Quee 
after a {light Denial which ſhe made at firſt, did 
at laſt confeſs all. Deirham and Culpeper were 
executed, and a Parliament was called upon it, 
When it met, a Committee was ſent to examine 
the Queen: Their Report is Recorded only in 
General, That ſhe confeſſed, but no Particulars 
are mentioned. Upon that they paſſed an AQ, 
in the form of a Petition. In it they payed the 
King, © That the Queen and her Complices, 
«* with her Bawd the Lady Rorhford, might be 
ec attainted of Treaſon : And that all thoſe who 


knew of the Queen's Vicious Courſe before 


“ her Marriage, might be attainted of Miſpriſion 
of Treaſon, for not revealing it to the King 
c before he married her. Among thoſe were 


© her Father and Mother, ber Grandmother, and 


the Dutcheſs of Norfo/k. It was alſo declared 
* Treaſon, - to know any thing of the Inconti-. 


F © nence of any Queen for the future, and not to 


“ reveal it. And it was made Treaſon in any 


_ © whom the King intended to marry, Judging 


they were Maids, not to reveal it, if they 


* were nor ſuch. The Queen and the Lady 


Rochford were beheaded on the 14th of February. 


- She confeſſed her Incontinence before her Mar- 


riage, but denied to the laſt that fhe had broken 
her Wedlock, tho? the Laciviouſneſs of her for- 
mer Life, made the Werld eaſy to believe the 
worſt things of her. All obſerved the Judg- 


ments of God on the Lady Rochford,” who had 


been ſo Inſtrumental in the Ruin of Anne Bolleyn, 
and of her Husband : And when fhe, to whole 


Artifices their Fall was in a great meaſure af- 


_ Cribed, was found to be ſo vile a Woman, it 


tended 


, , c % 
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oel the Rekozmation, Ce. 232 
' tended much to raiſe their Reputation again. Bock II. 
The attainting her Kindred and- Parents, for not Sw 
diſcovering her former Lewdnefs, was thought 1542. 


extream Severity: For it had been a hard piece 
of Duty to the King, in them, to have diſcover- 
ed ſuch a Secret: Yet tho? they lay fome time in 
Prifon, the King pardoned them all afterwards, - 
when his Rage was a little qualified. That other 
Provi ſo, obliging a young Woman to diſcover her 
own Faultineſs, if the King ſhould make love to 
her, was thought a piece of grievous Tyranny ; 
And upon this, thoſe that rallied that Sex, took 
occaſion to ſay, That after this, none who was 
reputed a Maid, could be induced to marry the 
King: So that it was not ſo much choice, as 
neceſſity, that made him marry a Widow, two 
Years after. Some Hoſpirals were this Year re- 
ſigned to the King: But there was good ground | 
toqueſtion the Validity of rhoſe Deeds, becauſe 

by their Statures it was provided, rhat the Con- 
ſent of all' the Fellows, was neceſfary to make 
their Deeds good in Law. So thoſe Statutes 
were now by a ſpecial Act annulled, and this 


made way for the Diſſolution of many Hoſpitals. 


The Biſhops fitring in Convocation, took A — 2 


eat pains to ſuppreſs the Engliſh Bible; but the 3 
King — 1 be brevailed on direciy to call it 
in. So they complained much of the Tranſlation 
then ſet out; and intended to procure a Condem- 
nation of that; and then to ſet about a new one, 
in which it would be eaſy to put fuck Delays, 
that it ſhould not be finiſhed in many Years, 
Gardiner did alſo propoſe a ſingular Conceit, 
that many of the Latin Words ſhould be ftill re- 
tained in the Engliſn; for he thought that they 
had either ſuch a Majeſty, or ſo peculiar a ey 
nication, that they could not be firly rendered. 
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He propoſed an hundred of thoſe, and it ſeems 


Vo hoped, that if this could be carried, the Trans 


11342. lation would be ſo full of Latin Words, that 


the People ſhould not underftand it for all its be- 
ing in Engliſh. Cranmer, perceiving that the 


Bible was a great Eye-fore of that Party; and 


that they were reſolved to ſuppreſsir by all the 
means they could think of, procured an Order 
from the King, referring the CorreQtion of the 
Tranſlation to the two Univerfities. The Bi- 
ſhops took this very ill; and all of them, except 
the Biſhops of Ely and St. Davids, proteſted a- 
gainſt it. it 


. 


Bonner's In- At this time, Bonner gave ſome InjunRions to 


junctions. 


his Clergy, which had a ſtrain in them, ſo fat 
different from the other parts of his Life, that 
it is probable, he drew them not himſelf. He 


< required his Clergy to read every Day a Chap- 


K. ter in the 153 with ſome Gloſs upon it; and 


» 
* 


« to ſtudy the ook ſer out by the Biſhops ; 
* That they ſhould employ no Curats, but ſuch. 

as he approved of: That they ſhould! take 
< care to inſtruct young Children well, in the 

Principles of the Chriſtian Religion: That 
& they ſhould not go to Tayernsz nor uſe un- 
& lawful. Games, chiefly on Sundays or-Holy- 


* Days: That they ſhould perform all the Du- 


Ithe Excellencies of Vertue, and the Vilench, 


< ties of their Function decently, and ſeriouſly 4 
ct That they ſhould ſufter no Plays, nor Inter- 

& lTudes in Churches: And that in their Sermons, 
© they ſhould explain the Goſpel and Epiſtle for 
* the Day; and ſtudy to ſtir up the People to 
4 Good-works, and to Prayer; and ſhould ex- 
plain all the Ceremonies of the Church, but 


c ſhould forbear all railing or the reciting of 


© fabulous Stories, and ſhould chiefly ſet forth . 
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5 of Sin: And that none under the Degree of a 
« Biſhop ſhould preath without a Licence. - „ 

In the former times there had been few or no 3 | 
Sermons, except in Lent; for on Holy-Days the Pracht 2. 
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Sermons were Panegyricks on the Saints, and on thar time. 


the virtue of their Relicks. Bur in Lent there 
was a more ſolemn way of Preaching ; and the 
Friers maintained their Credit much by the pa- 
thetick Sermons they preached in that time, by 
which they wrought much on the Affectiohs of 
the People; yet theſe for the moſt part tended 
to extol ſome of the Laws of the Church, as 
Faſting, Confeſſion, and other Auſterities, with 


the making Pilgrimages; but they were careful - 


to acquaint the People as little as was poſſible, 
with the true Simplicity of Chriſtianity, or the 
Scriptures; - and they ſeemed to deſign rather to 
raiſe a ſudden Heat, rhan to work a real Change 
in their Auditors. They had alſo mixt ſo much 
out of Legends with their Sermons, that the 


People came to disbelieve all that they ſaid for 


the ſake of thoſe fabulous things, with which 
their Sermons were embaſed. The Reformers 


took great care to Inſtruct their Hearers in the 


Fundamentals of Religion, of which they had 
known little formerly: This made the Nation 
run after theſe Teachers with a wonderful Zeal , 


but they mixed too much ſharpneſs againſt rhe 


Friers in their Sermons, which was judged inde- 


cent in them to do; tho? their Hypocriſy and 
Cheats did in a great meaſure excuſe thoſe Heats: 


And it was obſerved that our Saviour had ex- 


poſed the Phariſees in ſo plain a manner, that 
it did very much juſtify the treating them with 
ſome Roughneſs; yet it is not to be denied but 
Reſentments for the Cruelties they ot their 
Friends had ſuffered by their means, might have 


234 Abridgment of theHiſlow 
Bock I. too much Influence on them. This made it ſeem 
AR neceſſary to ſuffer none to preach, at leaſt out of 

1542. their own Pariſhes, without Licence, and many 
| were licenſed to Preach as Itinerants. There was 
alſo a Book of Homilies on all the Epiſtles and 
Goſpels in the Year, put out, which contained a 
plain Paraphraſe of thoſe Parcels of Scripture ; to» 
gether with ſome praQical Exhortations founded 
on them. Many Complaints were made of thoſe 
that were licenſed to preach, and that they might 
be able to Juſtifie themſelves, they began general- 
ly to write and read their Sermons : And rhusdid 
this Cuſtom begin (in which, what is wanting in 
the Heat and force of Delivery, is much made u 
by the Strength and Solidity of the Matter; ani 
has produced many Volumes of as excellent 8er- 
mamons, as have been preached in any Age.) Plays 
. and Interludes were a great Abuſe in that time; 
= in them Mock-Repreſentations were made both 
1 of the Clergy and of the Pageantry of their 
Worſhip. The Clergy complained much of theſe 
as an Introduction to Atheiſm, when things Sa- 
cred were thus laught at; and ſaid, they that 
began to laugh at Abuſes, would not ceaſe till 
they had repreſented all the Myſteries of Reli- 
gion as Ridiculous ; The graver ſort of Reform- 
ers did not approve of ir, but political Men en- 
couraged it; and thought nothing. would more 
effectually pull down th2 Abuſes, that yet re- 


mained, than the expoſing them to the Scorn of 
the Nation. © > 


"BAY with A War did now break out between England | 
Holland. and Scotland, at the Inſtigation of the King of 


France, King Henryſet out a Declaration, pre- 
tending that the Crown of Scat land owed Ho. 


age to him; And cited many Precedents to 
ſhew that Homage was done not only by Kies 
= > TO Kings, 
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and independent Kingdom; that the Homages 
anciently made by their Kings, were- only for 
Lands which they had in Exgland; and that thoſe 
more lately made, were either offered by Preten- 
ders in the caſe of a doubtful Title, or were ex- 
torted by Force: And they ſaid, their Kings 
could not give up the Rights of a Free Crown 
and People. The Duke of Norfolk made an In- 


road into Scotland, with Twenty thouſand Men 


in October: but after he had burnt ſome ſmall 
Towns, and waſted Teviotdale, he returned back 


to England, In the end of November an Army of 


Fifteen thouſand Scots, with a good Train of Ar- 


tillery, was brought together: They intended to 


March into Exgland by the Weſtern Road. The 
King went to it in Perſon, but he was at this 
time much diſturbed in his Fancy, and thought 
the Ghoſt of one whom head unjuſtly put to 
Death, followed him confinually ; he not only 
left the Army, but ſent a Commiſſion to Oliver 
Sinclare, then called his Minion, to Command 


in chief. This diſguſted the Nobility very much, 


who were become weary of the Inſolence of that 
Favourite: So they refuſed to March, and were 
beginning to ſeparate. While t 
Diſorder, 500 Engliſh ap | 
ageing it was a fore Party of the Duke of 

or folks Army, refuſed to fight, ſo the Eng/1/h 


hey were in this 
and they ap- 


233 
Kings, but by conſent of the States; for which Bock 1, 
Original Records were appealed to. The Scots. 
on the other hand, aſſerted, that they were a free 1342. 


fell upon them and diſperſed them: They took 


all their Ordnance and Bagg and One thou- 


ſand Priſoners, of whom Imo hundred were Gen- 
tlemen. The chief of theſe were the Earls of 


Glencarn and Caffilis : The News of this, ſo o- 


ver charged the Melancholy King, chat hedied 


ſoon 
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Book I. ſoon after, leaving only an Infant Daughter new. 
WA ly born to ſucceed him. The Lords that were 


1542. 


ot the 


taken were brought up to London, and lodged 
in the Houſes of the Exgliſb Nobility : Caſp/zs - 
was ſent to Lamberh, where he received thoſe 
Seeds of Knowledge, which produced after- 
wards a great Harveſt in Scotland. The other 
Pri ſoners were alſo inſtructed to ſuch a degree, 
that they came to have very different Thoughts 

hanges that had been made in England, 


from what the Scat iſh Clergy had poſſeſſed them 


was pro 


with; who had encouraged their King to en- 
age in a War, both by the aſſurance of Victory 
ince he fought againſt an Heretical Prince, and 
the Contributions of Ey ſiy thouſand Crowns 3 
Year. The King's Death, and the Crown fal. 


ling to his Daughter, made the Engliſb Council 


lay hold on this as a proper ConjunQture for 
uniting the whole Iſland in one: Therefore they 
ſent for the Scotiſh Lords, and propoſed to them 


the marrying the Fringe of ales to their young 


Queen; this the Scots liked very well, and pro- 
miſed to promote it all they could: And fo 
upon their giving Hoſtages for the performing 


their Promiſes faithfully, they were ſent home, 
and went away much pleaſed both with the 
Splendor of the King's Court, and with the way 


of Religion which they had ſeen in England. 
A Parlia · 
ment called, 


A Parliament was called, in which the King 
had great Subſidies given him, of Six Shillings 
in the Pound, to be paid in three Years. A Bill 
zoſed for the advancement of true Re- 
ligion, by Canmer, and ſome other Biſhops ; 
for the Spirits of the Popiſh Party were much 
fallen ever ſince the laft Queen's Death; yet at 
this time a Treaty was ſet on foot between the 
King and the Emperour, which raiſed _ a 
„„%ͤ/́ oe „ ittle; 


ol the Reformation, e. 


little: For ſinee the King was like to engage in Book I. 
à War with France, it was neceſſary for him too 
make the Emperour his Friend. Canmers Mo- 1543. 


tion was much oppoſed, and the timorous Bi- 
ſhops forſook him; yet he put it as ſar as it 
would go, tho in moſt Points things went a. 


gainſt him; By it Tindal”s Tranſlation of the 
Bible was condemned as crafty and falſe, and An 4d about 
„ al ſo all other Books contrary to the Doctrine Si. 


ſet forth by the Biſhops. But Bibles of ano- 
< ther Tranſlation, were ſtill allowed to be kept, 
only all Prefaces or Annotations that might be 
« jn them, were to be daſhed or cut out: All 


© the King's injunctions were confirmed: No 


„ Books of Religion might be printed with- 


<« out Licence; there was to be no Expoſition 


of Scripture in Plays or Interludes; none of 
* the Laity might read the Scripture, or explain 
* it in any Publick Aſſembly : But a Prouiſo 


« was made for Publick Speeches, which then 


began generally with a Text of Scripture, and 
* were like Sermons. Noblemen, Gentlemen and 
* their Wives, or Merchants might have Bibles, 
* but no ordinary Woman, Tradſeman; Appren- 
* tice, or Husbandman, might have any. Every 
©* Perſon might have the Book ſet out by the 
* Biſhops, and the Pſalter and other Rudiments 


of Religion in Engliſh. All Church-men that | 
* preached contrary to that Book, for the firſt 


* Offence, were only required to recant; for 
© the ſecond, to abjure and carry a Faggot; but 
* were to be burnt for the third: The Laity for 


* the third Offence were only to forfeit their 


„Good and Chattles, and to be liable to per- 


petual Impriſonment; but they were to be 


* proceeded againſt within a Year: the Parties 
& 2ccuſed were not allowed Witneſſes for thei 
| | 2 
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Affairs in 
Scotland. 


1238 Abridganentof the Hiſtoꝛy 
Bock I © Purgation. The Act of the fix Articles was 


— © rmed, and it was left free to the King, to 


change this AQ, or any Prouiſo in it. There 
was alſo an AQ paſt, giving Authority to the 
King's Proclamations, and any nine Privy-Coun- 


cellours were empowered to proceed againſt Of: 4, 


fenders. To this the Lord Mountjoy diſſented, and 
it is the only inſtance of any Proteſtation againſt 
any of the publick Ads that paſt in this whole 
Reign. By the Act about Religion, as the Laity 
were delivered from the fear of Burning; ſo the 
Clergy might not be burnt but upon the third 
Conviction. The AQ being alſo put entirely in 
the King's Power ; he had now the Reformers 


all at mercy; for he could bind up the Act, or 


execute it as he pleaſed ; and he affected this 
much, to have his People depend intirely upon 
him. The League offenſive and defenſive for 
England and Calais, and for the Netherlands 
was ſworn by the King and the Emperour: and 


Aſſurances were given, that tho the King would 


not declare Lady Mary legitimate, upon which 
the Emperour inſiſted much, yet ſhe ſhould be 
put in the Succeſſion to the Crown next Prince 
Edioard. The Emperour was glad thus to en- 
gage the Kings of England and France in a War, 


by which the Germans were left without Support, 


and ſo he reſolved to carry on his great de- 
ſign of making himfelf Maſter of Germany. 

In Scotland the Earl of Arran, Hamilton, next 
in Blood to the young Queen, was eſtabliſned in 
the Government during the Queen's Minority : 
He was a Man of great Virtue, and much incli- 
ned to the Reformation; but was ſoft and eafie 
to be wrovght on. King Henry ſent Sir Ralph 
Sadler to him, to induce him to ſer forward the 
Match; and to offer him Lady Elisabeth ay on 


of the Refoumation, - &c. 
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Son. It was agreed and confirmed in Parlia- Book I. 1 
ment, that the Young Queen ſhould be bred in Cann 


Scotland till fhe was ten Years old; the King of 1543. 


England ſending a Nobleman and his Lady with 
others not exceeding twenty, to wait on her: 


and after that Age, ſhe was to be ſent to Eng- 


land; and in the mean while fix Hoſtages were to 


be given: but all the Clergy, headed by Cardi- 


nal Beaton, ſet themſelves much againſt this. 7 


The Queen-mother oppoſed it much, and it was 


alſo ſaid, a Match with the French would be 


more tor the Intereſt of the Nation, who being 


at ſo great a diſtance, could not is them fo 
ealily as the Eng/zſh might: for if the French op- 
preſt them, the Engliſb would be ready to pro- 


te& them, but it they came under the Yoke of 


England, they could expect no Protection from 


any other Prince. This meeting with that An- 
tipathy that was then formed between the two 
Nations, and being inflamed by the Clergy, 


turned the People generally to prefer a Match 
with France, to that which was propoſed for the 


Prince of Wales. The French ſent over the Earl 


of Lennox to make a Party againſt the Gover- 


nour; they ſent alſo over the Governour's Baſe 


Brother, afterwards made Arch biſhop of St. An. 


drews, to take him out of the hands of the Eng- | 


liſß: and he made him apprehend great dan- 
ger if he went on in this Oppoſition to the In- 
tereſts of Rome, that he would be declared 
illegitimate, as being begotten in a ſecond Matri- 
age, while the firſt that- was annulled becauſe 


of a Precontract, did ſubſiſt; for if the an- 


nulling the firſt ſhoutd be reverſed, then the 
ſecond could be of no force; and if that were 
once done, the Earl of Lennox, who was next 
to him in Blood, would be preferred to him: 


Theſe 


* 8 **s. 
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Book I. Theſe threatnings joy ned with his Brother's Arti. 
WW fices, bad their full ect on him: for he turn- 
1543. ed off wholly from the Intereſts of England, and 
| e himſelf up to the French Councils. When 
it was thus reſolved: to break the Match with 
England; the Lords that had left Hoſtages far 
their faithful performing the Promiſes they made 
to King Henry, were littte concerned either. in 
their own Honour, or in the ſafety of their Ho. 
ſtages: only the Earl of Caſſilir, thought it was 
unworthy of him, to break his Faith in ſuch a man. 
ner; 10 he came into Exgland, and put himſelf 
in King Henrys Hands, who upon that called 
him another Regulus, but uſed him better; for 
he gave him his Liberty and a Noble Preſent, and 
ſent him back with his Hoſtages, but refolved to 
take a ſevere Reparation of thoſe who had failed 
him in that Kingdom: Ar the ſame time he be- 
gan the War with France; one of the Reaſons 
he gave for it was, that Francis had failed in the 
matter of ſhaking off the Pope's Authority, -and 
advancing a Reformation, in which he had pro- 
miſed to ſecond him. 
some burnt The King married Katherine Perre, Widow to 
a Wiz4or. Nevill, Lord Latimer: She ſecretly favoured the 
| Reformiaton, but could net divert a Storm which 
fell then on a Society at Windſor. Perſon a Prieſt, 
Teſtwood and Morkeck, two Singing-men, and 
Hilmer, one of the Town, were in formed a- 
gainſt by Dr. London, who bad infinuated himſelf 
much into Cromwe!l!'s Favour, and was eminent 
ly zealous in the ſuppreſſion of the Monaſteries: 
ut now he made his Court no leſs :dexte- 
rouſly to the Popiſh party. Gardiner moved in 
Council, That 'a Commiſſion might be granted 
for fearching all ſuſpeQted Houſes, for Books 
written againſt the fix Articles : So the * be» 
ore 


of the Refozmation, dc. 
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fore mentioned, were found to have ſome of Book l. 
them; and | upon "hat account were ſeized on. 
Hobbey 


Sir Philip 

ier, were alſo put in Priſon. There was a Con- 
cordance of the Bible, and ſome Notes upon it, 
ioEngliſh, found written by Marbeck, which was 
look d on as the Work of ſome learned Man, for it 
was known that he was illiterate. Marbeck ſaid, 
the Notes were his own, gathered by him out of 
ſuch Books as he fell on. And for the Concor- 
dance, he ſaid he compiled it by the help 
of a Latin Concordance, and an Engliſh Bible, 
tho he underſtood little Latin. He had brought 
it to the Letter L. This ſeemed ſo incredible, 
that it was look d on only as a Pretence to con- 
ceal the true Author; ſo to try him, they gave 
him ſome Words of the COTS and ſhut him 
up, with a Latin Concordance, and an Engliſh 
Bible; and by his perfqtmance in that, they 


and Dr. Hains Dean of Exe- 


1543- 


clearly ſaw, that the whole Work was his own, - 


and were not a little aſtoniſhed at the Ingeniouſ- 


neſs and Diligence of ſo poor a Man. When the 


King heard of it, he ſaid, Marbeck was better im- 
ployed than they were that examined him: 80 
he was preſerved, tho? the other three were 
condemned for ſorne Words which they had ſpo- 
ken againſt the Maſs, and upon that were burns. 
Dr. London, and S:monds an Attorney, had taken 
ſome Informations againſt ſeveral Perſons of 
Quality at Court, and intended to have carried 
the Deſign very high. - Bur a great Pacquet, in 
which all their Project was diſcloſed by them, 
being intetcepted they. were ſent for, and exami- 
ned about it; hut they denied it upon Oath, not 
knowing that their Letters were taken; and were 
not a little confounded. when their own Hand- 
writing was ſhewed them. So they were con- 
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Book l. victed of Petjury, and were ſet on a Pillory,and 


Vmade ride about with their Faces to the Horſes 


1543. 


Cr in mers 
Ruin is de- 
Loned. * 


Tails, and Papers on their Breaſts, in three ſeve- 
ral Places, which did ſo affect Dr. London, that 
he died on Alfct. 
Ide chief thing aimed at by the whole Popiſh 
Party was Cammeß's Ruin; Gardiner imployed 


many to infuſe it into the King, that he gave the 


chief enccuragement to Hereſic of any in England, 
amd that it was in vain to lop off the Branches, 
and leave the Root ſtill growing. The King till 
then would never hear the Complaints that were 
made of him: But now to penetrate into the 
depth of this Deſign, he was willing to draw out 
all that was to be faid againſt him. Gardiner 
reckoned, that this Point being gained, all the 
reſt would follow: And judged that the King 
was now alienated from him; and ſo more In- 
ſtruments and Artifices than ever were now made 
uſe of. A long Paper, of many Particulars, both 
againſt Cranmer, and his Chaplains, was put in 
the King's hands. So upon this the King ſent for 
him; and after he had complained much of the 
Herehe in England, he ſaid, he reſolved to find 
out the chief Promoter of it, and to make him 
an Example. Canmer wiſhed him firſt to con- 
fider well what Hereſie was, that ſo he might 
not condemn thoſe as Hereticks, who ſtood for 


the Word of God againſt Human Inventions, 


Then the King told him frankly, That he was 
the Man complained of, as moſt guilty; and 
ſhewed him all the Informations that he had re- 
ceived againſt him. Cranmer confeſſed he was 
ſtil! of the ſame mind that he was of when he 


oppoſed the fix Articles, and ſubmitted himſelt 
to a Trial: He confeſſed many things to the 


King; in particular, that he had a Wife, * 
| aid 
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ſud he had ſent her out of England, when the Bock I. 
AQ of the ſix Articles paſt; and expreſſed ſop 


great a Sincetity, and put fo entite à Conſidence 


in the King; chat inſtead of being ruined, he was 


nom better eſtabliſhed with him than formerly. 
The King commanded him 32 ſome to 
laid to deſtroy 


examine the Contritlance that was lai 
him. He anfwered, That it was not decent for 
him to nominate any to judge in à Cauſe, in 
which himfelf was concæmed: Yet the King 
was poſitive ſo he named 'fome to go about it, 
and the whole ſecret was found out. It appear- 
ed, that Gerdiner, and Dr; London; had been 


the chief Sticklers, and had encouraged Infor- 


mers to appear againſt him. Canmer did not 
preſs the King to give him any 


your, was to do him an Injury of this he gave 


ſignal Inſtances at this time, botli in Relation to 


ſome of the Clergy and Laitys by which it ap- 


_ peared that he was ated by that meek andlowly 


Spirit, that became all the Followers of Chriſt, 
but more particularly one, that was 0 gteat an 
Inſtrument in reforming the Chriſtian Religion; 


that he himſelf praciſed that, which he taugut 
others to l... ur alga g 


he was ſo noted for his readineſs to forgive In- 
juries, and to do Good for Evil, that it was con- 
monly ſaid, that the beſt way tp obtain his Fa- 


and did in ſuch eminent Ads of Charity, ſhne-w 


A Parliament was.now called; in. which the 1544. 
great Act of Succeſſion to the Crown paſt: By ne 48 01 
Lit the Crown was firſt provided to Prince Eq- the Succefli- 


ward and his Heirs, or the Heirs of the King's 


© preſent Marriage; after them to Lady Mary 
and Elizabeth, and in caſe they had no Iſſue, 


*. 


or did not obſerve ſuch Limitations or Conditi- 
ons as the King ſhould appoint, then it was to 


R 2 * fall 


—— eee ere. 
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Book: I. “ fall to any other whom the King ſhould name 
wv © either by bis Letters Patents, or by his laſt Will 


1544. 


« figned with his Hand. An Oath was appointed 
ce both againſt the Pope's Supremacy, and for 
the maintaining the Succeſſion ' according to 
this A&, which All were required to take, un- 


der the pains of Treaſon: It was made Treaſon 


© to ſay or write any thing contrary to this AQ, 
or tothe ſlander of any of the King's Heirs na- 
« med in it. By this, tho' the King did not 
Legitimate his Daughters, yet it'was made Cri- 
minal for any to 1 to them. An- 
other Act paſt, qualifying the Severity of the 
AQ of the fix Articles; none were to be impriſon- 
ed but upon a Legal Preſentment, except upon 
the King's Warrant. None was to be challenged 


for Words, but within a Lear; nor for a Sermon, 
but within forty Days. This was madę to pre- 


vent ſuch Conſpiracies as had been diſcovered the 
former Year. Another A& paſt, renewing the 


Authority given to Thirty two to reform the Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Law, which Cranmer promoted much, 


and to ſet it forward, he drew out of the Canon 


Law, a Collection of many things againſt the 
Regal, and for the Papal Authority, with ſeve- 


ral other very Extravagant Propoſitions, to ſhew 
how indecent a thing it was to let a Book, in 


which ſuch things were, continue (till in any cre- 
dit in England: But he could not bring it to wy 
ood Iſſue, during this Reign. Another AQ paſt, 
Tiſcharoing all the King's Debts ;” and they alſo 


required ſuch as had received payments, to bring 


back the Money into the Excheguer. This was 
taxed as a piece of groſs Injuſtice z and it was 
thought ſtrange, that fince the King had dope 


this once before, he could have the credit to raiſe 
more Money, and be tempted to do it a ſecond 
time 
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time. A general Pardon was granted; out of Book 11 


which Herefie was excepted. 


e IT OT 727; —2 
The King was now engaged in a War, both 1544. 
with France and Scotland; and to make his 2 Ge, 


Treaſure hold out the longer, he embaſed the on France 
Coin in a very extraordinary manner. The Earl ns. 


of Hartford was ſent with an Army by Sea to 
Scotland; he landed at Grant bam, a little above 
Leith. He burnt both Leith and Edingburgb; but 


he neither ſtaid to take the Caſtle of Hdingburgb, 


nor did he fortify Leith, but only -waſted the 
Country all the way from that to, Berwick, He 
did too much if it was intended to gain the Hearts 
of that Nation, and too little if it was intended 
to ſubdue them; for this did only inflame their 
Spirits more, by which they were ſo united in 
their averſion to England, that the Earl of Len- 
nox, Who had been caſt off by Fance, and was 
gone over to the Engliſh Intereſt, could make no 
Party in the Weſt, but was forced, for his own 
preſervation, to fly into Exgland. Audley the 
Chancellour dying at this time, Myiqtheſiy, that 
was of the Popiſh Party, was put in his place ; 
and Dr. Petre, that was hitherto Canmers 
Friend, was made Secretary of State: So equal - 
ly did the King keep the Ballance between both 
Parties, and being to croſs the Seas, he left a 
Commiſſion for the adminiſtration ot Affairs, du- 
ring his abſence, to the Queen, the Arch: biſnop, 
the Chancellour, the Earl of Hartford, and Se- 
cretary Petre: And if they ſhould have any oc- 
caſion to raiſe any Force, he appointed the Earl 
of Hartford his Lieutenant, He gave order alſo 
to tranſlate the Prayers, and Proceſſions, ard 
Litanies, into the Engliſh Tongue, which gave 
the Reforiners ſome hopes again, that he had 
not quite caſt off his. Deſigns neee ſuch 
| R 3 bules 
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1 Abyidgmentof the Hiſtory 


Book I. Abuſes as had crept into the Worſhip of God; | 


And they hoped, That the Reaſons which pre. 


1544. 


-_ *; 


The King 


rakes Bul. 


log n. 


45. 


Seige of two Months. It was ſoon after 


vailed with the King for this, would alſo induce 


him to order a Tranſlation of all the other Offi- 
ces into the Engliſh Tonguie. 
The King croſſed the Sea with great Po 

the Sails of his Ship being of Cloth of Gold. He 
fat down before Bullozgn, and took it after a 


near being retaken by a Surpriſe, but the Garri- 
ſon being quickly put in order, beat out the 
French. Thus the King returned Victorious; and 
was as much flattered for taking this fingle Town, 
as if he had conquered a Kingdom. The In- 


toads that were made into Scotlund this Winter, 
were unſucceſsful. +. 


The King of France ſet out a Fleet of above 
zoo Ships; and the King ſet out an hundred Sail: 
On both fides they were only Merchant men 
hired upon this Occaſion. The French made two 


Deſcents upon England, but were beat back with 


loſs. The Engliſh made a Deſcent in Normendy, 
and burnt ſome Towns. The Princes of Germs: 
ny ſaw their Danger if this War went on; for 
the Pope and Emperour had made a League for 
procuring Obedience to the Council that was 
now opened at Trent. The Emperour was 
raifing an Army, tho* he had made Peace, both 
with the King of Frerce, and the Turk, and was 
reſolved to make good uſe of this Opportunity, 
the two Crowns being now in War. So the Ger- 
mans ſent to mediate a Peace between them: 
But it ſtuck long at the bufineſs of Bulloign. 

Edward Lee;Atchbiſhop of Io, died this Year. 
Halgate was removed from Landaꝶ thither, who 
in his Heart favoured the Reformation. Kitchin 


was pur in Landaf, wrho turned with every 
85 15 3 25 9 2 At a „ p 


Change 


* 


of the Reformation, &c. 


Change that was made. Heath was removed Book. I. 
from Rocheſter; and Holbeach was put in Roche» x 

ſter. Day was made Biſhop of Chicheſter. All 1 
thoſe were moderate Men, and well-ditpoſed to 


a Reformation, at leaſt to comply with it. 


This Year Wiſhart was burnt in Scotland: He wiſters 


was educated at Cambridge, and went home the 
former Lear. In many places he preached againſt 
Idolatry, and the other Abules in Religion, He 
ſtayed long at Dundee; but by the means that 
Cardinal Beaton uſed, he was driven out of that 
Town; and at his Departure, he denounced 


| heavy Judgmentson them, for rejecting the Ga- 


ſpel. He went and preached in -many other 
places, and Entrance to the Churches being de- 
nied him, he preached in the Fields. He would 
not ſuffer the People to open the Church Dcors 
by Violence, for that, he ſaid, became not the 
Goſpel of Peace which he preached to them. He 
heard the Plague had broke out in Dundee, with- 
in four Days after he was baniſhed ; ſo he re- 
turned thither, and took care of the Sick, and 
did all the Offices of a Faichfull Paſtor among 
them. He ſhewed his Gentleneſs towards his 
Enemies, by reſcuing a Prieſt that was coming to 
kill him, but was diſcovered, and: was- like to 
have been torn in pieces by the People: He fore- 
told ſeveral extraordinary things; particulatly 
his own Sufferings, and the ſpreading . the Re- 


formation over the Land. He preached laſt in 


Lothian, and there the Earl of Bothwell took 
him, but . promiſed: upon his Honour, that no 
harm ſhould be done him; yet he delivered-him 
to the Cardinal, who brought him to St. r. 
dretut, and called a Meeting of Biſhops chither, 
io deſtroy bim with the more Boleganity; The 


Governour being much preſt co i, b a wotthy | 
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Book I. Gentleman of his Name, Hamilton of Prefloy, 
WAYS ſent the Cardinal word not to proceed agai 
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Abzidgment of the Hiſtow 


nſt 


him, till he ſhould come and hear the matter 
examined himſelf. But the Cardinal went on, 


and in a publick Court condemned him as an 
Heretick, upon ſeveral Articles that were ob- 


jected to him, which he confeſſed, and offered 
to Juſtify. The Night after that he ſpent in 
Prayer, next Morning he defired he might have 
the Sacrament according to Chriſt's Inſtitution in 
both Kinds; bur that being denied him, he Con- 
ſecrated the Elements himſelf, and ſome about 
him were willing to Communicate with him. 
He was carried out to the Stake near the Cardinal? 
Palace; who was ſet in ſtate in a great Window, 
and looked on this ſad Spectacle. Wiſhart de- 
clared that he felt much joy within himſelf, in 
offering up his Life for the Name of Chriſt, and 


exhorted the People not to be offended at the 


Word of God, for the ſake of the Croſs. After 


the Fire was ſet to, and was burning him, he 


Warrant from the Secular Power: So it was in; 


ſaid. This Flame has ſcorched my Body, bur 
* hath not daunted my Spirits; and he foretold 


that the Cardinal ſhould in a few Days be ig- 


** nominiouſly laid out in that very place where 
* he now ſat in ſo much ſtate. But as he ſpake 
that, the Executioner drew the Cord that was 


about his Neck ſo ſtrait, that theſe were the laſt 


Words. 


* The Clergy rejoyced much at his Death, and 


extolled the Cardinal's Courage, for proceeding 
in it againſt the Governour's Orders. But the 


People looked on him as both a Prophet and 2 


Martyr. It was alſo ſaid that his Death was no 
leſs than Murder, ſince no Writ was obtained for 
it; and the Clergy could burn none without a 


Ferre: 
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ferted that the Cardinal deſerved to die for it; Book ;' 

and if his Greatneſs ſet him above the Law, — [ 

then private Perſons might execute that which 1545- 

the Governour could not do: Such Practices had 

been formerly too common in that Kingdom; and 

row upon this Occaſion ſome Gentlemen of Qua- 
lity, came to think it would be an Heroical AQi- | | 
on to conſpire his Death. His: Infolence had -" i 
rendered him generally very hateful : So private 

and publick Reſentments concurring, twelve 

Perſons entred into a fatal engagement of kil- 

ling him privately in his Houſe. On the 30th of 

May, they firſt ſurpriſed the Gate early in the 

Morning, and tho' there were an Hundred lodged 

in the Caſtle, yet they being aſleep, they came 

to them apart, and either turned them out, or 

ſhut them up in their-Chambers : Having made 

all ſure, they came to the Cardinal's Chamber. je 
door; he was faſt aſleep, but by their-rudeneſs 

he was both awakened, and perceived they had a 
Dẽſign on his Lite: Upon the aſſurance of Life, . * 
he opened his Door, but they did cruelly and trea- Beaton is 
cherouſly Murder him, and laid out his Body in wurderes. 
the ſame Window from which he had looked on f 
Wiſhart's Execution. Some few juſtified this Fact, 
as the killing of a Robber or Murderer; but it was 
more generally condemned by all ſorts of People, 
even by thoſe who hated him moſt; yet the Ac- 
compliſhment of Wi/hart's Prediction made great 
Impreſſions on many. On the other hand, it was 
afterwards obſerved hat ſcarce ang of the Con- 
ſpirators died an ordinary Death. They kept ouc 
the Caſtle, and about 140 came in to them, and 
they held it near two Years, being aſſiſted both 
by Money and Proviſions that were ſent from 
England. They had allo, the Governaut at their 


merey, far they kept his eldeſt Son, dine 


— W 
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Book I. Cardinal had taken into his Care for his Educa. 
on. An Abſolution was brought from Noms 
1545+ and a Pardon was offered them; and at laſt, being 
ſtraitned both at Sea and Land, they rendred the 
Place upon aſſurance of Life. This Infamous 
' Avon was a great blemiſh upon the Reformers, 
who, tho? they did not directly juſtify it, yet ex- 
tenuated it, and gave it ſome countenance; for 
two of them went in and preached to the Garri- 
„ + HHH ot ogt 
- Chantries In England a Parliament met, in which, as the 
Fo, Fpjrituality gave a Subſidy of fix Shillings in the 
155 Pound, payable in two Years; ſo the Tempo- 
ralty not only gave a Subſidy for the War, but 
confirmed all the Surrenders that had been made 
of Chantries, Chappels, Colleges, Hoſpitals, 
and other Foundations, for ſaying Maſſes for de- 
arted Souls: And they impowered the King 


# 


5 uring his Life to grant Commiſſions fer ſeizing 

- on the reſt of them. Yet the King found this was 

= like to give new diſcontent to the Gentry, to 
_ whom theſe belonged, ſo he made but a ſmall 


Progreſs in it, and many were reſerved to his 
Son's Courtiers to feed on, The King diſmiſſed 
the Parliament with a long Speech, In which, 
* after he had thanked them for their Bills, he 
** exhorted them to Charity and Concord in mat- 

4 ters of Religion; and to forbear all Terms of 
* Reproach,ſuch as Papiſt and Hereticꝶ: He com- 
* plained much of the ſtifneſs of ſome Church - 
< men, and of the indiſcretion of others, who 
both gave ill Example, and ſowed the Seeds 

of Dilcord among thy Laity. He, as God's 
< Vicar, choughy himſelf bound to ſee theſe 
things cotrected: He reproved the Temporal 
* ty for the ill uſe they made of the Scripture; 
* tor infteach of being taught out of it yo live 

SSL PRINT ON 333 8 « better, 
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« better, and to be more charitable to one an- Book I. 
other, they only railed at one another, and. 
made Songs out of it, to diſgrace thoſe that dif 1546. 


« fered from them; ſo he exhorted them to ſerve 
God, and love one another, which he would 


« eſteem the beſt Expreſſion of their Duty and ; 


* Obedience to him. . "The King bad appointed a 
Diſtribution of 550 l. a: Lear in ſeveral Cathe- 
drals, for the Poor, and abont 400 / for High- 
ways: ſo this Year ſome Biſhops were appoin» 
ted to ſee whether thoſe Payments were made as 
he had ordered, or not. The Univerſities: were 
now in danger of having their Colleges ſuppreſt, 
dut upon their applications to the King, they 
were delivered from their Fears. 

Now cameon the laſt Year of this Reign, the A 


Peace 
War with France was this Year uses but wich France, 


upon the Earl of Surreys being recalled, and 
the Earl of Hari ford's being ſent in his room, 
things turned a little. This raiſed ſuch Animo- 
firy between thoſe rwo Lords, that they became 
fatal to the fotmer. . The two Kings were at laſt 
brought to conſent" to a Peace; the main Article 
of it was, that within cight, Years Butloizn 
. ſhould be delivered up, the rakin and —.— 
of which, coſt Erle Thiiteen 
ſand Pounds... Upon this Peace Annebault the 
French Admiral, was ſent over Ambaſſadour. 
The Council of Trent: was now fitting, Pool 
was made a Legate to do the King the more 
Spite : The Emperour and the Pope governed 
it as they pleaſed : So the two Crownsreſolved. 
to unite more firmly; particulatly it was propo- 
ſed, that the Maſs ſhoutd be turned to a Com: 
munion; and Cranmer was ordered to prepare 
the Office for it, But this was tog great 2 

fign for two ain to 2 
There 


ndred bu: 
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Book I. There was at this time a new Proſecution of 
A thoſe that denied the Corporal Preſence in the 
1546. Sacrament, Shaxton was accuſed of ſome Words 


Anne 
hes; buror. tirely, that ſoon after he preached the Sermonat 


thers 


& about it, but he abjured, and complied fo en. 


the burning of Anne Aiſcough; he made no 
noiſe all King Edward's time, yet in Queen Ma- 

73's Reign, he was a Perſecutor of Proteſtants, 
but was ſo little eſteemed, that tho? he had been 
Biſhop of Salisbury, he was raiſed no higher than 


to be Biſhop Suffragan of _ Several other 


Perſons were at this time indicted upon the ſame 
Statute, but moſt of them recanted; Anne Aiſ- 


_ cough ſtood firm; ſne was deſcended from a good 


Family, and had been well educated, but was 
un pily married; for her Husband being a vi- 
olent Papiſt, drove her out of his Houſe, when 
he diſcovered her Inclinations to the Reformati- 


on; ſhe was put in Priſon on the account of the 


Sacrament, but ſigned a Recantation; and ſo was 


ſet at Liberty; yet not long after ſhe was com · 
mitted again upon a new Complaint, and was 


examined before the Privy Council, but anſwer. 
ed with extraordinary Reſolution; yet it was 
thought by ſome that ſhe was too forward in 
her manner of ſpeaking: She had been much at 


Court, and it was believed ſhe was ſupported by 


ſome Ladies there; ſo in order to the diſcovery 


of this, ſhe was carried to the Tower and racked; 


yet ſhe confeſꝰd nothing. Wriothe/ly was pre- 
ſent, and commanded the Lieutenant of the Tou- 


er to draw the Rack a little more, but he refuſed 


to do it; upon which the Chancellour laid a+ 
fide his Gown and drew it himſelf with ſo much 
Force, as if he had intended to rend herBody aſun- 
der; and the Effects of this were ſo violent, that 
ſhe was not able to go to Smit hfld but was _ 
S190 4 ; thitner 


of the Refozmation, &. 


thither in a Chair when ſhe was burnt : Two. o. Book. rt 


count 
and Shaxton to compleat his Apoſtacy, after he 1546. 


thers were alſo condemned on the ſame a 


had in vain endeayoured to perſuade them to 5 
jure, preached the Sermon at their Burni 
which, he inveighed ſeverely againſt their _ 


The Lord Chancellour came to Smithfield, and 


offered them their Pardons if they would recant, 
but they choſe rather to glorify God by their 
Deaths, than to diſhonour him by ſo foul an 
Apoſtacy. There were two burnt in Swfo/k, and 
one in Norſolꝶ on the ſame account, this Year. 


But the x; hs Party hoped to have greater Sa- EE 2 
crifices offered een to their Revenge: They had Sr . 


laid a Train laſt for — and hes had 
laid one now for the Queen. They perſuaded 
the King, that C anmer was the Source of all 
the Heel that was in England; but the King's 
Partialiry to him was ſuch; that none would 
come in againſt him: So they delhed that he 
might be put in the Tower, — then it would ap- 
peu how many would inform agHylt him. The 
King ſeemed to conſent to this; and they reſolv- 
ed to execute it the next Day: But inthe Night 
— King ſent for Canmer, and told him, what 
reſolyed concerning him. Cranmer thanked 
the King for giving him notice of it, and not 
leaving him to be ſurprized. He ſubmitted to 
8 uy he deſired he might be heard to anſwer for 
im 
Judges who underſtood thoſe matters. The King 
wondered to ſee him ſo little concerned in his 


own preſervation; but told him, he mult take 


care of him, fince he took ſo little care of him- 
ſelf. The King therefore gave him Inſtructions 


to appear before the Council, and to deſire to fee - 


his Accuſers before he ſhould be ſent to the Tow: 


er; 


f; and that ms might have indifferent 


* 


254 — the def 
Book L er; PD) that he might be uſed by them, as 
LY would-defireto/benſed in the like Caſe : And 

#545. he could not prevail by the force of Reaſon, then 
; he was to appeal co the King in Perſon, and 
woas t ſhew the King's Seal-Ring, which he 
| took from his Finger and' gave him; and they 

knew it all ſo well, that they would do no- 

thing aftet they once Law that 3 ſo he being ſum- 
— 4 next Morning, came over to Whire-hall 
He was kept long in the Lobbey before he he was 
called in: Bat when that was done, and he had 
. obſerved the Method the King had ordered or 
to uſe, and had at laſt ſhewed the Ring, they 
roſe all in great confuſiori; and went co the King, 
He chid them ſeverely for what they had done, 
and expreſſed his eſteem and kindneſs to Gan- 
mer, in 1 Terms vat his Enemies were glad 
to get off, by pretending, that they had no o- 
ther Deſign, but te have his Innocence declared 
in a pabick Trial; and were now ſo-convinced 
of the King's unälterable Favour to him, that 
they never made 1 more aue, upon 


him. 

; | od ain "Birbwtiit they, aul mor do in Relation to 
Cranmer, they thought might be more ſafely 
tried a gainſt the Queen, WhO was known to love 
the Mew Learning; which was the common 
Phraſe fot the Reformation. She uſed to have 
Sermons in her Privy Chamber which could not 
be ſo ſecretly carried, but chat it came to rhe 
King's knowledge. Vet her Condutt in all other 
things was ſo exact, and ſhe expreſſed ſuch a 
tender care of the Kings Pefſon, that it was ob- 
ſerved, ſhe had gained much upon him; but his 
Peeviſhneſs, growing with his Diftempets, made 
him ſometimes uneaſy, even to her. They 
uſed often to talk of Matters of Religion; and 

ſometimes 


n held up de hi for the Fer Book L- 


once the Debate continuing long, the 


bel 


up by one of the Queen's Friends, Who catried it 
to her: Upon whith ſhe went to the King, and 


chid him) ſeverely” for it, and was heard to call 


formers ſo ſtifly, that he was offended at irs yet .. 
as ſoon às that appeared, ſhe let it — but 1546. 
* — 8 


preſſed his Diſpleafure at it to 
ſhe went a Te took hold of cis Or 
nity, to perſuade the King that ſhe” was Torn 
Cheriſhex of — hue Mri — Ae — 
— in the Tame Artifice,” and the a 

s Head with many Stoties ; Wbmuch tha chat 
he the Articles upon which ſhe was to 
mpeached. But Wriot heſiy let that Paper fall 
fro him careleſly, and it + nr to be taken 


brought on u Diſcourſe of Religion; and after a = 
little Oppoſition, The yielded, and ſeemed. con- = 
vince the King's Reaſons, and told him, That —_ 
ſhe only held u p that Argument to be Inſtructed — 
by dim, and —— to engage him in- Dif- 
courſe, and fo to make him forget his Pains, 
and this ſhe ſeconded with ſuch F Ky that he 
was perfectly fatisfied and reconciled to her. 
Next Day, as he was walking with tier in the 
Garden, Wriorhefly catne thither on deſign to 
have carried her to the Tower; but the Ki 


83 
* . + 
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him Rave and Tool. The good natuted Queen 
interpoſed to mitigate his Diſpleaſure; but the 
King told her, She had no reaſon to be con- 


cerned for him. Thus the Defign againſt her va- 


niſned i and Gardiner that had ſet it on, loſt the 
King's Fayour entirely * A8 

ut nom the Fall of che Duke of Norfolk, The Duke 
and his Son © the Earl of Surry, came on. The gn l 
Father had been long Treaſurer, and had ſerved Wop 
the King with great, Fidelity and Succeſs"; His _ 


Son 


26 Abzidament of the Hiſtur 
Bock I. Son was a Man of rate Qpalities; he had a 
great Wit, and was more than ordinary Learned. 

1546. He particularly hated the Earl of Horrford, and 
ſcorned an Alliance with him, which his Fa- 
ther had projected. The Duke of Norſolſ had 
intended to unite his Family to the Sezmours, by 
marrying his Sonto the Earl of Hartford's Daugh- 
ter; and his Daughter the Dutcheſs of Richmond, 
to Sir Themas Sermour : But both his Children 
_ refuſed to comply with him in it. The Seimour: 
were apprehenſive of the Oppoſition they might 
meet with, if the King .ſhould die, from the 
Earl of Surry, who was a high-ſpirited: Man; 
had a vaſt Fortune, and was the Head of the Po- 
iſh Party. It was likewiſe ſuſpedted, that he 
— himſelf unmarried in hopes of marry ing the 
Lady Mary. The Duke's: Family was alſo' fa: 
tally divided : His Dutcheſs had been; ſeparated 
from him about four Years, and now turned In- 
former againſt him. His Daughter did alſo hate 
her Brother, and was a Spy upon him. One Hol. 
land, a Whore of the Duke's, did alſo betray 
him, and diſcovered all ſhe could; yet all a+ 
mounted to no more than ſome Complaints of 
the Father's, who thought the Services he had 
done the Crown were little regarded; and ſome 
Threatnings of the Son s. It was alſo ſaid, that 
the Father gave the Coat of Arms that belonged 
to the Prince of Wales, and the Son gave Ed. 
ward the Confeſſor's Coat; but that was only 
a Pretence to make a noiſe among the People, 
and to cover the want of more important mat- 
ter againſt them. One Sou hie objected . x 
of a higher Nature to the Earl of Surry. He 
denied them, aud. deſired, that according to 
the Martial Law, they might have a Trial by 
Combare, and fight in their Shirts; But that was 
hg nor 
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not granted; yet both Father and Son were put 


une Kant of Say was def by « Jury of 1 
of was tried by a Jury of 
Commoners, and was found guilty of Treaſon 
and-execured on the 19th of g's He was 
much lamented; and the Blame. of. his Death 


being caſt on the Sermours, raiſed a General 


Odium againſt them. The old Duke ſaw a 
Parliament called to deſtroy him by an Ac of 


Attainder, for there was not matter enough to 


ruin him at common Law; ſo to prevent that, 
he made ſuch humble Submiſfion to the King, as 
would have mollified any that had not Bowels of 


| Braſs. He wrote to him, That he had ſpent 


his whole Life in his Service, without having 
„ ſo much as a Thought to his Prejudice. He 
4 had obeyed all the King's Laws, and was 


* reſolved to obey all that ever he thould make. I 


© He begged that he might be heard, with bis 
4 Acculers face to face. He prayed that the 
King would take all his Lands, and Goods, 


and only reſtore him to his Favour, and grant 


„him ſuch an Allowance to live on, à8 he 
thought fit. He went further, and ſet hi 


Fand to a Confeſſion of ſeveral Crimes; As, |, 


* 1. His revealing the Secrets of the King's Coun- 
* cil. 2. His concealing his Son's Treaſony in 
„ giving the Arms of Edward the Confellbr. 
* 3. His own giving the Arms of England, with 
the Labels of Silver which belonged only to 
* the Prince, which he acknowledged was igh 
* Treaſon, and- therefore he begged the King's 
Mercy. But all this had no effect on the King, 
tho his drawing ſo near his end, ought to have 


begot in him a greater regard to the ſhedding of „ 


Innocent Blood. „ 
When the Parliament * the King . | 
| 8 * able 
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238 AIbzidgment of the Viſto 
Bock l. able to come to Weſtminſter, but he ſent hisPlea- 
ſure to them by a Commiſſion. He intended to 
1547. have Prince Edward Crowned Prince of Wales , 
be and therefore deſired they would make all poſſi- 

rzined by, ble, haſte in the Attainder of the Duke of Nor. 
a2 of Pai- fllt, that ſo the Places which he held by Pat. 
tent, might be diſpoſed of to others, who ſhould 
aſſiſt at the Coronation; which, rho' it was a 
very {light Excuſe for ſo high a piece of Inju- 
. ſtice, yet it had that effect, that in ſeven Days 
both Houſes, paſt the Bill. On the 27h of Janu- 
ary the Royal Aſſent was given by thoſe Com- 
miſſioned by the King; and the Execution was 
ordered to be next Morning. There was no ſpe- 
cial Matter in the Act, but that of the Coat of 
4 Arms, which he and his Anceſtors were uſed to 
ive, according to Records in the Heraulds 
Office; ſo that this was condemned by all Per- 
ſons as a moſt inexcuſable Act of Tyranny. But 
the Night after this, the King died; and it was 
thought contrary to the Decencies of Govern 
ment, to begin a new Reign with ſo unjuſtifiable 
an Act, as the beheading of the old Duke, and ſo 
he was preſerved. Yet both Sides made Infe- 
- rences from this Calamity that fell on him, The 
Papiſts ſaid, It was God's juſt Judgment on him 
for his Obſequiouſneſs 3 * Henry. But the 
Proteſtants ſaid, It was a juſt Return on him for 
what he had done againſt Cromwe/l, and many o- 
thers, on the account of the fix Articles. Gan- 
mer would not meddle in this matter, but that 
he might be out of the way, he retired to CC 
don, whereas Gardiner thut had been his Friend 
AlL along, continued {till about the Court. 
n, The King's Diſtemper had been growing long 
e upon him. He was become ſo Corpulent, that 
he could not go up and down Stairs, but * 
it, bs PO C, 
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uſe of an E when he intended to walk in Book I. ü 
his Garden, by which he was let down and drawn. 9 
up. He had an old Sore in his Leg, that pain- 1547) 
el him much, the Humours of his, Body di-. 
charging themſelves that way, till at laſt all ſet. 
tled in a Dropſy. Thoſe about him were afraid 
to let him know that his Death ſeemed near, 
leſt that might have been brought within the 
Statute of fore-telling his Death, which was 
made Treaſon. His Will was made ready, and 
as it was given out, was ſigned by him on the 
zoth of December. He had made one at his laſt | 
going over to Fance. All the Change that he " 
made at this time, was, that he ordered Gardi- - "_ 
ners Name to be ſtruck out, for in that former - _ 
ly made, he was named one of the Executors.. HY 
When Sir Anthony Brown endeavoured to per- . 
ſuade him not to put that Diſgrace on an oll 
Servant, he continued poſitive in it; for he ſaid. - SED | 
he knew his Temper, and could govern. him; | = 
but it would not be in the power of others to do 3 
it, if he were put in ſo high a Truſt. The moſt + 
material thing in the Will, was, the preferring: 
the Children of his ſecond Siſter, by Charles 
Brandon, to the Children of his eldeſt Siſter the _ 
Queen of Scotland, in the Succeſſon to the 
Crown. - Some Objections were made to the 
Validity and Truth of the Will. It was not 
bgned by the King's Hand, as it was direQed by 
the Act of Parliament, but only ſtamp'd with his 
Name; and it was ſaid, this was done when he 
was dying, without any Order given fot it by 
himſelf; To proof of which, the Scots that 


4 ! 

| | 
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were moſt concerned, appealed to many Wit-. 
neles ; and chiefly to a Depoſition which the 

id Paget had made, who was then Secretary 
of State. On his Death-bed he finiſhed ther  - YZ 
| NYE S2 ...../ . Fonnds- © = 
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260 —— of the ar 
Bock 1 Foundation of Trinity College in Feen 
of Ch buch tal near Newgate . 

1547. this 7 fo fully ſettled as was weill 
till his Son compleated hace had begun. 
And Death. On the 27th of Jannary, his Spirits ſunk tf, 
1 that it was vifible he had n ot long to live. Ir 
Anthony Dennytook the courage to tell him, that 
Death was approaching, and deſired him to call 
on God for his Mercy. The King expreſt in 
general his Sorrow for his paft Sins, and his 
Truft in the Mercies of God i in Chiriſt Jeſus. He 
ordered Oanmer to be fert for, but he was 
Specchleſs before he could be brought from C0 
don; yet he gave a Sign that he underſtood wh¹t 
he ſaid to nim, and ſoon after he died in the 
57th Lear of his Age, after he had Reigned 3) 
Years, and nine Months. His Death was con- 
cealed three Days; for the Parliament which 
was Diſſotved wich his laſt Breath, continued 
to do Buſineſs till the 3 1½, and then his Death 
was publiſhed. It is pro ble the Seimouys con- | 
cealed it ſo long, till they made a Party for the 
putting the Government into their on Hands. 
i Account, The Severities he uſed againſt many of his 
of his Seve: Subjects! in Matters of Religion, midebork fides 
merge. Write with great ſharpneſs of him: His Ter 
r was Imperious and Cruel: He was both fudden 
and violent in his Revenges, and ſtuck at nothing 
by which he could either gratify his Luſt, or is 
Paſſion. This was much provoked, by the Sen- 
tence the Pope thundred againſt him, by the 
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Virulent Books Cardinal Pool and others publiſh- 
ed, by the Rebellions that were'raiſed in -Eng- 
| land, and the Apprehenſions he was in of the 
Emperour' s Greatneſs, and of the Inclinations 
his People had to have joyned with him, toge- 


ther with what he had read in a 
. tes 


a. | a 


al tho Retozmation, &. 261 
Faxes of thoſe Princes, againſt whom Popes had Book 'I, - © 


thundred in former times; all which, made him WW 
think is necelfary to keep his People under the 1347. 
Terrox of a ſevere Government; and by ſome 4 
ublick Examples to ſecure the Peace of the 

ation; and thereby to prevent a more pro- 
fuſe Eftufion of Blood, which might have other- _. 
wiſe followed if he had been more gentle. And 
it was no wonder if after the Pope depoſed him, 
he proceeded to great Severeties againlt all thoſe 
which ſupported that Authority. 

The firſt Inſtance. of Capital Proceedings upon The c 


that account, was in Eaſter Term, 1535, E 
which three Priors and a Monk of the Cart huſian 
Order, were Condemned of Treaſon, fos ſaying, 

That the King was not Supream Head of the 

Church of England. It was then only a Præmu- 


| nire, not to Swear to the Supremacy, bur it 

# was made Treaſon to deny it, or ſpeak againſt ir, -- "on 
b Hall, a Secular Prieſt, was at the ſame tine "A | 
7 condemned of Treaſon, © for calling the King _ 
| | «* 2 Tyrant, an Heretick, a Robber, and an A=  - AB 


© dulterer ; and fqying, that he would die as 
* King John, or Rubens the Third died ; and 
that it would never be well with the Church 
{ till the King was brought to Pot; And that 
they looked when Ireland and Wales would 
© riſe; and were aſſured that three parts of four 
in England would joyn with them. All theſe 
pleaded not Giiliy; but being condemned, they 
Juſtified what they had ſaid. The Carthu/tans 
were hanged in their Habits. Soon after chat, 
three Carrbyſians were condemned, and executed 
at London, and two more at 157%, upon the ſame 
account, for oppoſing the King's Supremacy. 
Ten other Monks were ihur up in their Cells, 
of whom nine died tees and one qs Water 
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Bock I. ed, and hanged.” Theſe had been all Complices 
in the Buſineſs of the Maid of Kent; and the 
1547. that was pardoned, yet it 05 the Government 
ground to have a watchful : ye over them, and 
5 more ſeverely againſt them upon the 
e 3 e 
Fiſher's sul- After theſe, Fiſher and More were brought to 
teriogs- their Trials; Pope Clements officious Kindneſs | 
: to Fiſher in declaring him a Cardinal, did haſten 
his Ruin, tho' he was little concerned at that 
Honour that was done him. He was tried by a 
| Jury of Commoners, and was found guilty of 
Treaſon, for having ſpoken againſt the King's 
' Supremacy : But inſtead of the Common Death 
in Caſes of Treaſon, the King ordered him to 
be beheaded. On the 22th of June he ſuf- 
fered. He Dreſs'd himſelf with more than 
ordinary Care that Day; for he ſaid, it was 
to be his Wedding-Day. As he was led out, 
he opened the New-Teſtament at a venture, 
and prayed, that ſuch a place might tum 
up as might comfort him in his laſt Moments. 
The Words on which he caſt his Eyes were, This 
is Life Eternal, to know thee the only true God, 
1 and Feſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. So he 
__ - ſimut the Book, and continued meditating on theſe 
"il Words to the laſt. On the Scaffold he repeated 
the Te Deum, and ſo laid his Head on the 
Block, which was ſevered from his Body. He 
was a learned and devout Man, but much addiQ- 
ed to Superſtition, and too cruel in his Temper a- 
gainſt Herericks. He had been Confeſſor to the 
King's Grandmother! and perſuaded her rofound 
two Colledges in Cambridge, Chrift's and Saint 
John's in acknowledgment of which, he was choſen 
Chancellour of the Univerſity. Henry tlie Seventh 
#mae him Biſhop of Rechefler: He' would d 
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ver exchange chat for any other: He ſaid his Book I. 


cy, and that made him roo favourable to the 
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faid, © The Act had two Edges, it he conſented 
„ to it, ir would damn his Scul; and if he 


“This was all the Meſſage he ſent to Fiſher, — "nl 
* jt; he had alſo ſaid the ſame to the Duke of 


ed he would; becauſe a King migbt be made, 


ſo theſe Particulars: were laid together, as a- 
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Church was his Wife, and he would not part 1 
with his Wife becauſe ſhe was Poor. He was 1535. 
much eſteemed by the King, till the Suit of te 

Divorce was ſet on foot, and then he adhered . i 
ſtifiy to the Marriage, and the Pope's Suprema- = 


Nun of Kent. But the Severities of his long 
Impriſonment, tggether with this Bloody Conn 
cluſion of it, were univerſally condemned all the -4 
World over; only Gardiner imployed his ſervile f 
Pen to write a Vindication of the King's Proceed - 
ings againſt him. It was writ in Elegant Latin, 
but the Stile was thought too Vehement. . 

It was harder to find Matter againſt Sir Thos Niere, dean 
nas More, for he was very cautious, and ſatiſ- | 
fed his own Conſcience 050 

0 


| not Swearing the Su. I 
premacy, but would not ſpeak. againſt it. He — 


* 


* ſpoke againſt it, it would condemn his Body, 


* when he deſired to know his. Opinion about 


“ Norfolk, and ſome Councellours that came to 
* examine him. And Rich, then the King's So- 
* licitor, coming as a private Friend, to per- 
* ſuade him to Swear the Oath, urged him witk 
the Act of Parliament, and asked him, if he 
* ſhould be made King by Act of Parliament, 
© would not he acknowledge him: He anſwer» 


& or deprived by. Parliament. But the Matter 
* of the Supremacy was a Poiat of Religion, 9 
65 which the Parliament's Authority did NOT. 2 ; 


tend it ſelf. All this Rich witneſſed againſt him 'S 
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264 _Abzidgmentof the Hilo 
Bock I. mounting to a Denial of the King's Su £ 
E and upon this, he was judged gui 3; 


ty of Treaſon 
: 535+, He received his Sentence with that equal Tem- 
per of Mind which he had ſhewed in both Condi- 
tions of Life. e expreſſed great Contempt of 
the World, and much Wearineſs in living in it. 
His ordinary Facetiouſneſs remained with himto 
his laſt Moment on the Scaffold. Some cenſured 
that as affected and indecent, and as having 
more of the Stoick than the Chriſtian in ir. 
Bur others ſaid, that way of Rallery had been fo 
cuſtomary to him, that Death did not diſcom- 
poſe him, nor pur him out of his ordinary Hu- 
mour. He was beheaded on the 6th of July, in 
the 52d or 53d Year of his Age. He had great 
Capacities, and eminent Vertues. In his Youth he 
had freer Thoughts, bug he was afterwards much 
corrupted by Superſtition, and became herce for 
all the Intereſts of the Clergy. He wrote much 
in Defence of all the old Abuſes. His Learn- 
ing in Divinity was but ordinary; for he had 
read little more than ſome of St. Auſtin's Trea- 
tiſes, and the Canon Law, and the Maſter of the 
Sentences, beyond whom, his Quotations do 
ſeldom go. His Stile was Natural and Pleaſant ; 
and he could turn things very dextrouſly to make 
them look well or ill as it ſerved his Purpoſe. 
But tho he ſuffered for denying the King's Su- 
8 yet he Was at firſt no Zealot for the 
one ; For he ſays of himſelf, That when the 
„ King ſhewed him his Book in Manuſcript, 
which he wrote againſt Luther, he adviſed 
* him to leave out that which he had put in it 
©. concerning the 1 Power, for he did not 
& know what els he might have afterwards 
with the Popes, and then that would be turned 


< againſt him, But the King was perhaps _ 
„ 3b i. Rds <4 . * 0 
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85 * 1 
of what he had written, and ſe he would not Bock. I. | 
follow that wiſe Advice which he gave him. 
There were no Executions after this, ill the 1537. 

' Rebellions'of Lincolnſhire and D k/bire gave new ,, e K- 
Occaſions to Severity; and then not uy the bellion. 
Lords of Darcy and Hwſy, but ſix Abborg, and 
many Gentlemen, the chief of whom was, Sir 
Thomas Peirty (Brother to the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland) were attainted. They had not on- 
y been in the Rebellion, but had Workeite! the 7; 

General Pardon, by their new Attempts, after it 
was proclaimed : Vet ſome ſaid, the King took - - 
advantage on very flight Grounds to break his 
Indemnity. But on the 'other hand, it wasno 

wonder if he proceeded with the utmoſt Rigour 

againſt thoſowho had raiſed ſuch a Storm in the 

Kingdom, and in — rticular againſt thoſe wy 
and Monks who Sworn to maintain his Su- 
premacy, and yet were the chief 1 
that had ſet the Kingdom on fite. 

One Forreſt an Obſervant Ren 1 had been rare wat | 
Queen Kazherine's Confeſſor, but forſook her dan. 
Intereſt 3 and not only fivore, to the King's Su- 
premacy, but uſed ſuch Tnfinuations, that he had 1 
a large ſhare of the King's Favour and Confi. 
dence. He was look'd on as a Reproach to his 
Order, and uſed great Cruelties in their Honſe at 
Greenwich. He (hut up one that he believed 
gave Intelligence of all they did to the Court; 
and uſed him ſo ill, that he © died i in heir Hands. | 
It was alſo found, that in ſecret Conteffion, he 
had alienated many from the King's Supremacy z - 
and being queſtioned for it, he id, r bad ta- 
ken the Oath for it with his outward Man, hug 
bis inward Man had never conſemed to it. 33 
he offered to recant T xt a iniony yer e s 
being afteryrards diyerted from that, de was con- 
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266 Ahbzidgment af the Hire: 
Bock I. demned as an Heretick, and was burnt in Smith. 
eld. A Pardon was offered him at the Stake if 
1537. ha would recant; but he refuſed it. A great]. 
mage that was brought out of Wales; was hewed 
in pieces, and ſerved for Fewel to burn him. The 
Writers of that time ſay, he denied the Goſpel, 
and that he had little Knowledge of God in 
his £6; and ſhewed leſs Truſt in him at his 
1538. The Winter after this, a Correſpondence was 
The azin- diſcovered between Cardinal Poo! and Courtney, 
amal Poo's Marqueſs of Exeter, and Poot's Brother the Lord 
| Friend, Alonacute, and ſeveral others. It was believed, 
that Sir Geofrey Pool, another of the Brothers be- 
trayed the reſt. They had expreſſed ſome Kind- 
_ neſs for the Cardinal and his Proceedings; and 
had ſaid, that they looked to ſee a Change in 
England; and that they hoped the King would 
die ere long, and then all would go well; with 
ſeveral other Words to that purpoſe, for which 
they were Attainted, and Executed. Others 
pere al ſo condemned for calling the King a Beaſt, 
1 and worſe than a Beaſt; and that he would be 
_ .. | certainly damned for plucking down the Abbies. 
_ dinal Pool, and ſeveral others, that had fled 
| out of the Kingdom, and had  Confederated 
themſelyes with the Pope againft the King; were 
alſo Attainted. Sir Nicholas Carew, Maſter of 
the Horſe, and Knight of the Garter, was like- 
wiſe condemned for having ſaid, that the Attain- 
der of the Marqueſs of Exeter was cruel and un-. 
| 1 He renounced the Superſtitions of Popery, 
e the Reformation before he ſuf : 
1 r rg, nl) 0k 20 
= 1539: After theſe Judgments. and Executians were 
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ol the Refoumiition;- Se. 6 | 
make their anſwers, which is-a Blemiſh on this Book I. 
Reign, that can never be waſhed off; and w'as — 8 
2 Breach- of the moſt Sacred and Unalterable 1539 _ . 
Rules of Juſtice. ' The firſt that were ſo Con- 4 
demned were the Marchioneſs of Exeter and the n 

the Counteſs of Sarum; Mother to Cardinal Pool. 

The ſpecial Matter charged on the former, was, "= 
her Confederating her felf with Sir Nicholas Ca- --,. 
rew; and that againſt the other, was, her Conn. 
federating with her Son, Cardinal Pool. No i 
Witneſſes were examined to ou theſe things 

againſt them; perhaps ſome Depoſitions might 

have been read in Parliament.” Cromwell ſhewed | 1 

a Coat which was found among the Counteſs of _ 

Sarum's Cloaths, on which the Standard uſed by 9 

the Jorſpire Rebels was wrought; ftom which 9 
it was inferred, thatſhe approved of them. Four. 
teen others were Attainted by the ſame &: Six 
of them were Prieſts, one was a Knight Hoſpi- 
taller, four were Gentlemen, one was at Mer- 
chant, and two were Leomen; all were Con- 
demned for Confederating with the Pope ox 
Cardinal Pool; or aſſerting the Pope's Suprema- 
cy; or endeavouring 'to: raiſe Rebellion: Bur 
againſt four of them, there is nothing but Trea- 
ſon in General Words alledged. This Bill was 
paſt in two Days by the Lords, and in ſive by 
the Commons: But of all theſe, only three were 
Executed, theſe were the Counteſs of Sarum, 
tho' not till two Years after this; and SiriAdri- 
an Forteſcue, and Dingley, the Knight of St. 
John of Feruſalem. In the Counteſs of Sarum 
did the Name of Plantagenet end. She was a- 
bout 70 Years old, but ſhewed that in that Age 
ſhe had à Vigorous and Maſculine Mind. '' 1? 
In the Parliament that ſate in the. Year 1540, 
ſeveral others were Attainted inthe ſame'mans _ 
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Book L ner withouthalng heard, and for the fine Crimes: 


n, Abel, and Poel, and Six mora were 


1539. ſo ccudemned; but thoſe three only ſuffered. By 


2 AS pop oy — the La 
agerford, 2 ; Chaplain Bird, were At- 
tainted : His Chaplain had often perſuaded him 
to rebel; and had faid, that the King was the 
2 Heretick in the World, Hungerford 
aſe ee har they might know how lu 
ing, that t t knew how | 
the King would live, and whether he would be 
_ Vifterious over his Enemies. He was alſo charg- 
ed for having lived in Sodemy with ſeveral of 
his Servants. three Nears tegether. He was ſoon 
after Executed, and died in great Diſorder. 
In ghe Year 1541, Five Prieſts, and Ten Lay- 
eee ſtirring up the Feople in the North to 
a N Rebellion; but it was prevented, and 
they ſuffered for it. In the Year 1543, Gardi- 
ner that was the Biſhop of Wincheſter's Secreta- 
ry, and three other Prieſts, were Condemned, 
and Executed for deny mg the King's Suprema- 
cy: And this was the laſt Occaſion that was giv- 
en to the King to ſhew his Severity on that 
account. In all theſs Executions it cannot be 
denied but the Laws were exceſſively ſevere, 
and the Proceedings upon them were never tem- 
pered with that mildneſs which ought to be of- 
ten applied for the mitigating the rigour of Pe. 
nal Laws: But tho* they are much aggravated 
2 Writers, they were far ſhort of the. 
Cruelties uſed in Queen Marys Reign. | 


To conclude, We have now gone through 
the Reign of King Memy the Eighth, who is 
rather to be reckoned among the Great chan the 

_ Hood Princes. He exereiſed ſo much Severity 
' ; , on 


\ * 


of the Refozmation, 8c. 269 
on Men of both Perſuafions, that the Writers Book I. 
of both Sides have laid open his Faults, 'and ww 
taxed his Cruelty. But as neither of them 1539. 
were much obliged to him; ſo none have taken 

ſo much care to ſet forth his Qualities, as > 44 
his Enemies have done to enlarge on his Vice. 
do net deny that he is to be numbred among _— 
the Fy Princes, yet I cannot rank him with the 
oi. 
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i: Book II. 
Fs 5 3 Kue * re 3 
DITA f D Nas the oni n of King Henry, 2 8 
E. by his beſt beloved Wife Jane . — n 
— the Twelfth of Odaber, 1537) f. and Educ: | 
His Mother died the day after he was bort, f 
a Diſtemper incident to Women in her condition, 
and was not ripped up by Chirurgeons, as ſomè 
Writers have reported, ondeſign to " reſent Ki 
Henry as barbarous and cruel to all his- Wives. 
At ſix Years of Age he was put into e hands of 
Dr. Cox and Mr. Cheek: the one was to fororhis 
Mind, and to teach him Philoſophy and Divinity, 
the -other was to teach him the Tongues . 
thematicks: Other Maſters were alſo a 
for the other parts of his Education. He iſo: 
vered very early a good diſpoſition to Reli _ 
and Vertue, — a. particular Reverence for the 
Scriptures: for he took it very ill when one about 
him laid a great Bible on the Floor, to ſtep up 
on it to ſomewhat which was out of his —_ 
without ſuch an advantage. He profited wellan 
tters 
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272 Abzidgment ot the Hiſto -— 
Book II. Letters, and wrote at eight Years old Latin Let. 
Nv rears frequently boch tothe King, 10 Q. Katherine 
1547. Parre, to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his 
Uncle the Earl of Hartford, who had been firſt 

made Viſcougt Beazgþartp,\beihg thé Heir by his 
Mother of that Fathily, and was after that ad- 
vanced to be an Eark oe eee ne 
In the end of his Father's life, it had been de- 
figned to Create him Prince of Wales: for that 


was one of the Reaſons given to haſten the At- 
tainder cba re: 1 becauſe he held ſome 


Places during Life, which the King intended to 
put in other Hands, in order to that Ceremony, 


: T2 Father's pune "anche, bc and 
ir Anthony Bromm were ſent to biing him up to 
the Totver df London: and when Ki ar 4 
— Death was publiſhed, he was proclaimed King, 
EK. , t his coming to the Tower, hisFather's Will 
Tebawen, was opened, by which ir was found that he had 
3 named 16 to be the Governors of the Kingdom, 
and of his Son's Perſon till he ſhould be eighteen 
Years of Age. Theſe were the Archbiſnop of Can. 
terbury, the Lord Wriothzfly Lord Chancellor 
Lerd St. Johr Great Maſter, Lord Re! Lo 
Privy Seal, Earl of (Harrford Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, Viſc. Le Lord Admiral, Tonfta!l Bp. of 
Dureſme, Sir AntbonyBrown Maſter of the Horſe, 
 SirWill. Pager Secretary of State, Sir Ea. North 
Chancellor of the Augmentations, Sir Edward 
Montqgxe Ld.Chiet Tattice of the Common Pleas, 
Judg Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny and Sir Will. 
Hlenbrrt Chiet Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, 
Sit Edo. Worron Treaſurer of Ca/l;s, and Dr. Nor- 
ian Dean of Canterbury and Work. They were alſo 
to give the King's Siſters in Marriage; and if they 
married without their conſent, they were to forfeit 
their Right of Succeſſion: for the King was im- 
28 | N þ powered, 
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of the other Co- executors. The Chancellox, who 
thought the Precedence;tell to him by his Office, 
ſince the Archbiſhop did not meddle much in ſe- 


cular Affairs, oppoſed this much, and ſaid, It was 


a Change of the Kings ill; \who, had made 


_ 
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themall equal in Poyer and Dignity ; and if aß 


were raiſed; above the reſt in Title, it would not 
be poſſible to keep him within due Bounds; ſince 
teat Titles make way for High Power; but the 
rl of Hart ford had ſo prepared his Friends, that 

it was carried that he ſhould be declared. the Go- 


vernour of the King's Perſon, and the Protector of a pro 
tue Kingdom, with this Reſtriction, that he ſnould chofen. 


do nothing but by the Advice and Conſent of 


the reſt. Upon this Advancement, and the oppo- 
fition made to it, two Parties were formed, the 


one headed by the Protector, and the other by the 


Chancellor: the favourers of the Reformation 


were of the former, and thoſe that oppoſed it 
were of the latter. The Chancellor was ordered 
to renew the Commiſſions of the Judges and Ju- 
ſtices of Peace, and King Henry's Great Seal was 


io be made uſe of, till a ne one ſhould be made. 


The day after this, all the Executors took. their 
Oaths to execute their Tani faithfully, the Fry 
| | 8 oun- 
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255 Ade ont ur due Mn 
Bock If. Couscenburs whe e pht into the KER 
FPreſence, Who did all their ſarisfactief 


1547. inthe choice that wus u ae of the Tretter und 
it was bred that all I 


o F 
Princes ſRotld be figned only by Rim. Al e 
Offices: te requfred 10 0680 and renew theit 


8 . do the Kigz: 


Biſhops Cake —— go weſt reſt, the” Biſhops carne ànd took 
our Coen- Wiſely . ge da the fortner 
, Rigs, 'baly'by thoſe were ſubaltern to the 
King's ec Rar there being none How in 
: that Office: the were: immediately ſubul tem to 
= 5 Rand, A they wore to hold heit 
ts © vin Sa ing the Kin s Pleaſure, and 
wy 4 — in the King's Name, as his De- 
Legates, to ib een tele e of the Epi 
Function. Cronmer ſet an xample to the reſt in 
taking out biie of thoſe.” It was thought fit this 
to keep the Biſhops under the terror of ſuch an 
Arbitrary Power lodged in the King. that ſo it 
might be more eafy to turn them out, if 
ſhould nuch oppoſe what might be done 
Points of Religion: but che ill Conſequences of 
ſuch an unlimited Power being well foreſeen, the 
Biſhops that were afterwards protnoted, were not 
ſo fetteted, but were provided to hold their Bi- 
ſhopricks during Life. 
4 Creation The late King had in his Win tequited his 
oi Noble- Executers to perform all the Promiſes he had 
mide: 80 Paget was required to give an ⁊c- 
count of the Promiſes the late King had made; 
and he declared upon Oath, that en the Pro- 
= of the Attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, 
the King intended a Creation of Peers, and to 
divide his Lands among them:; the Perſons to be 
- raiſed, were, Hartford to be a Duke, Effex a 
Marqueſs, Life, Rupe!, St. John, and Wriothe- 


h 


or the Befozmation, See. 


273 


a Sir Thomas Sermour, 5, Book II, 
Arundel, Sheftetd, Sr 47. 


2 
Wymbiſh, Vernon, and Danby r and 1547. 
e I of Nor- 
folks Eſtate among them: Somme ſhares were al- 
o ſet off for others, who were not to be ad- 
vanced in Title, as Denm and Herbert: And 
they finding Pager had been mindful of them, 
but had not mentioned 9 had moved the 
King for a ſhare to him. The King appointed 
Paget to give notice of this to the Perſons named; 
but many excuſed themſelves, and deſired no 
addition of Honour, fince the Lands which the 
King intended to give them were not ſufficient to 
ſupport that Dignity. The Duke of Norfo/k 
prevented all this, hoe being apprehenſive of the 
ruin of his Family, if his Eſtate were once di- 
vided, he ſent a ge to the King, defiring 
him to convert it all to be a Rerenue to the 
Prince of Wales. This wrought fo much on ths 
King, that he reſolved to reward thoſe he in- 
tended to raiſe another way, and he appointed 
that Eſtate to be kept entire; and the King's 
Diſtemper increaſing on him, he at laſt came to 
a Reſolution. That the Earl of Hartford ſhould 
de made a Duke, and be made both Earl Mar- 
— and Lord Treaſurer, the Earl of Eſſex a Mar- 
5 Lifle and Wriotbeſly Earls, and Sermour, 
ch, Sheifheld, St. Leger, Willoughby ind De. 
by Barons, with Revenues in, Lands to every one I 
% them: And the Earl of Hartford was to have 7 
the firſt good Deanry and Treaſurerſhip, and the ; 
four beſt Prebends that ſhould fall in any Cathe- 
dral. But though the King had reſolved on 
this, and had ordered Paget to propoſe it to the 
Perſons concerned, yer his Diſeaſe increaſed ſo 
faſt on him, tha ke never finiſhed it; And there- 


T 2 fore 
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fo 


this themfelves, it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that 
they determined to execute this: part of their 

Truſt very faithfully. Vet the King being then 
like to be engaged in Wars, they refolved nei- 


ther to leſſen his Treafure nor Revenue, but to 


find another way for giving the Rewards intend- 
ed by the King, which was afterwards done by 
the ſale and diſtribution of the Chantry-Lands. 

The Caſtle of St. Andrews was then much 


preſſed; fo they ſent down by Balnaves, the fl. 


gent of that Party, Eleven bundred and eighty 
Pounds for the Pay of the Garriſon, they gave 


alſo Penſions to the chief ſupporters of their In- 


tereſt in Scotland, to ſome 250, to others 2007, 
or leſs, according to their Intereſt in the Coun- 
trey. The King received the Ceremony of 


Knighthood from the Protector, and Knighted 


the Mayor of London the ſame Day. 


Lay- men The Grant of ſo many Eccleſiaſtical Dignities 


kad Eccleſia- 


ſtical Digni- 
ties. 


to the Earl of Hartford, was no extraordinary 
thing at that Time, for as Camoell had been 
Dean of Wells, ſo divers other Lay- men wete 


provided to them; which was thus excuſed, be- 


cauſe there wa3 no Cure of Souls belonging to 


them; and during Vacancies, even in Times of 


Poperv, the. Kings had by their own Authority, 


by the Right of the Regale, given Inſtitution do 
them, ſo that they ſeemed to be no Spiritual Im- 


ploy ments. and the Eccleſiaſticks that had enjoyel 
them, had been a Lazy and Senſual ſort of DIP, 


- 


_ * * 


of the Refozmation, 8c. rf: 
ſo that their abuſing thoſe Revenues, either to Book Il» 
Luxury, or to the Enriching their Kindred by te. 
Spoils of the Church, had this effect, that the 1547. 
putting them in Lay-hands gave no great Scandal z * 
and that the rather, becauſe a fimple Tonſure 
ualified a Man for them by the Canons. Theſe I 
Foundations were at firſt defined for Nurſeries to Ev 
the Dioceſs, in which the young Clergy were to : 
be Educated, or for a retreat to thoſe who were 
more Speculative, and not ſo fit for the Service 
of the Church in the Active parts of the Paſtoral 
Care; fo it had been an excellent Deſign to 
have reformed them, and reftored them to the 
purpoſes for which they were at firſt intended: 
And it was both againſt Magna Charta, and all 
Natural Equity, to take them out of the Hands 
of Church- men, and give them to thoſe of the 
Laity. But it was no wonder to ſee Men yet un- 
= the influence of the Canon-Law:commit ſuch 
ors. | GG ont 
At the ſame time an Accident fell out, that Some take 
made way for great Changes; the Curate and 20 © 
' Church-wardens of St. Martins in Landon, were: 
brought before the Council for removing the 
Crucifix, and other Images, and putting ſome 
Texts of Scripture on the Walls of their Church, 
in the Places where they ſtood: They anſwered, 
That they going to repair their Church, removed 
their Images, and they being rotten, they did not 
renew them, but put places of Scripture in 
their room: They had alſo removed others, which 
they found had been abuſed to Idolatry. Great 
pains was taken by the Popiſh Party to. puniſh 
them ſeverely, for ſtriking tertaut into others, 
but Cranmer was for the removing of all Images 
which were ſet up in Churches, expreſly contra- 
Wy both to the — N and — | 
* | I 3 p the 
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ticular, that were believed to be more wonder 


Abꝛidgment of the Hiſkozy 


Church, yet it was long before this crept in. At 


firſt all Images were condemned by the Fathers: 


then they allowed the uſe of them, but condemned 
the Worſhipping of them; and afterwards in the 
Eighth and Ninth Centuries, the Worſhipping 
of them was (after a long Conteſt, both in the 
Eaft and Weſt, in which there were, by turns, 
General Councils, that. both approved and con- 
demned them) at laft generally received, and 
then the reverence for them, and for fome in par- 


fully enchanted, was much improved by the 
Cheats of the Monks, who had enriched them- 
ſelves by ſuch means: And it was grown to ſuch 


i 
* 


a height, that Heatheniſm it ſelf had been. guil- 


ty of nothing more abſurd towards its Idols; 


and the ſingular Vertues in ſome Images; ſhewed 
they were not Worſhipped only as Repreſentati- 
ons, for then all ſhould have equal degrees o 

Veneration paid to them. And fince all theſe A- 
buſes had riſen meerly out of the: bare uſe of 
them, and the ſetting them up being contrary 
to the Command of God, and the Nature of 
the Chriſtian Religion, which is 'Simple and 
Spiritual; ir ſeemed moſt reaſonable to cure the 


- Diſeaſe in its Root, and to clear the Church of 


2 that ſo the People might be preſery- 
ed from Idolatry. Theſe Reaſons prevailed 
ſo far, that the Curate and Wardens were dif; 
miſſed with a Reprimand; they were required to 


beware of. ſuch raſhneſs for the future, and to 
provide a Crucifix, and till that could be had, 
they were ordered to cauſe one to be pa ages 
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- knen 1 
Book II. delivered to all Chriſtiays : This did hold much 
SY Rtronger againſt Images that were forbidden by 
1547- God.” ' The Brazen Wend ſet up by Moſes, by 
God's own Direction, was broken when abuſed 
to Idolatry ; for chat was the greateſt Corru 
tion of Religion poſhble ; And the Civil ref] 
payed to the Kings Image on a Seal, or on the 
Coyn, did not juſtify the dotage upon Images. 
But yet the Profettor keg he had rea- 
= to complain of the forwardneſs of the Peo. 
that broke down Images without Authority. 
=_ IS was the firſt ſtep chat was made in this 
W Reign, towards a Reformation, of which the 
14 Sequel ſhall appear afterwards. Orders wers 
| ent to the Juſtices of the Peace, to look well 
to the Peace and Government of the Nation, to 
meet often, and every fix Weeks to advertiſe 
the Protector of the State of the County to 
which they belonged. 
rl The Funerals of the decealec King ng were pet 
Fine wich the ordinary Ceremonies atWirtſer: 


_ One thing = e thoſe that hated him ſome Ad- 
—_— vantages ; His Body was carried the firſt Day to 
1 Sheen, which had been a Nunnery, and there 
ſome of che Moiſture and Fat dtopt through the 
Coffin; and t 1 it 2 eompleat accompliſh- | 
ment of Poros Denunciation, that Dot .ſhowd = 
lick 5 Blog. it was ſaid the Dogs next Day 
Iicked it. "This in 2 Corpulent Man was ſo far 
from a Wonder, that it had been a Wonder if it 
had been otherwiſe, and was a certain ſign of 
nothing but the Plummer's careleſneſs, and their 
weakneſs and malice that made ſuch Inferences 
from it. The King left Six hundred, Pownds 4 
Tear to the Church of Windfor, for Prĩeſts to ſay 
Maſs for his Soul every Day, and for four Obits 
a Year, and Sermons, and "Jifitibution of Alms 
at every one of them, and for a Sermon every 


Sunday, 


Sunday,” and a maintenance for thirteen poor 
Knight's, whieh was ſetled upon that Church by 
his Execators in due form of Law. 

I he Pomp of this Endowment now in a more 

Inquiſitide Age led People to examine the uſe- 

fulnels of Soul Maſſes and Obits. Chriſt ap- 

pointed the Sacrament for a Commemoration of 
his Death among the living, but it was not eaſy 
to conceive how that was to be applied to de- 
parted Souls. For all the good that they could 
receive, ſeemed only applicable to the Prayers 
for them; but bare Prayers would not have 
wrought ſo much on the People, nor would they 
have payed ſo dear for them. It was a clear 

Project for drawing in the Wealth of the World 

into their Hands. In the Primitive Church there 

was a Commemoration of the Dead, or an Ho- 
nourable Remembrance of them made in the dai- 
ly Offices, and for ſome very ſmall Faults their 

Names were not mentioned, which would nor 

have been done if they had looked upon that as a 

thing that was really a relief to them in another 

State. But even this Cuſtom grew to be abuſed, 

and ſome inferred from it, that departed Souls, 

unleſs they were ſignally pure, paſſed through a 

Purgation in the next Life, before they were ad- 

mitted to Heaven; of which S. Auſtin, in whoſe 

time the Opinion was beginning to be received, 
ſays, that it was taken up without any ſure 
round in Scripture. But what was wanting in 
ripture-proof, was ſupplied by Viſions, Dreams, 
and Tales, till it was generally received. Ki 

Henry had acted like one that did not much be- 

lieve it, for he was to expect no good uſage in 

Purgatory, from thoſe Souls whom he had de- 

rived of the Maſſes that were ſaid for them in 

Monaſteries, by deſtroying thoſe an 8 
7 da Beds ths O | be - 
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Book u. Yet it ſeems he intended to make fure work for 
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The Corona 
uon. 


ſuch conſequence to the Salvation of Souls, it 
was neceſſary to make all the haſte in Reforma- 


of Northampton, the Lords Liſte and Wrio 


wayne himſelf, fo that if Maſſes could 


he gratified the Priefts.by this part of h 


U wii ers : 
Souls, he reſolved to have his ſhare 15 and ag 
fo he pleaſed, the Prople. by Inng 
ment, 10 ne = wy 
0 Alms to be given eo ich Dag 
Ing; det wee 


Sermons and ; 
Thus he died as he had lived, ſwimm 
both Perſwaſions. And it occaſioned no iſm; 
Debate, when Men ſought to find out what, his 
Opinions were in the eantroverted Points of Re- 
ligion : For the eſteem he was in, made both ſides 
Rudy fo juſtify thenaſelves, by ſeeming to follow 
his Semiments; the one Party ſaid, He was b. 
ſolved never to alter Religion, but only to cut off 
ſome Abuſes, and intended to go no further than 
he had gone: They did therefore vehemently 
preſs the others to innovate nothing, but 19 
things in the ſtate in which he left them, till his 
Son ſhould come of Age: But the oppoſite Pax: 
ſaid, that he had reſolved to go a great way 
— and particularly to turn the Maſs to 
Communion, and therefore Religion being o 


tion that was fitting and decent, But now the 

Diverſions of the Coronation took them off from 

more ſerious Thoughts; The Protector was made 

Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of Eſſex N N 
1 


Earls of Warw:ck and Southampton, Seimour, Ric 
Willoughby and Shefteld, were made Barons, In 
order to the King's Coronation, the Office for that 
Ceremony was reviewed, and much ſhortned: One 
remarkable Alteration was, that formerly theKi 

uſed to be preſented to the People at the — 
of the Scaffold, and they were asked, If they 
would have bim to be their Ring? Which 


only like a Rite of an Election, rather than a Cere- Book II. | 
mony of Inveſting one that was already ws ma WAR 
was now: changed, and the People were 1547. 
Coronation, As by the Duty jance | 
were bound td do. On the Twentieth of Fe. 
bruary he was Crowned, and a General Pardon 
was Amal t W 2 Duke of Nor- 
olk,Cardi aol, e Others were excepted. 
# The, Chancellour, who was lock d on as the The Cha- 
Head of the Po iſh P „gave now an advantage ed m. 
againſt himſelt, which was very readily laid ho 
on. He granted a Commiſhon to the Maſter of 
the Rolls, and three Maſters of Chancery, of 
whom two were Civilians, to execute his Office 
in the Court of Chancery, as if he were preſent; 
only their Decrees were to be brought to him to 
be ſigned, before they ſhould be Inrolled. This 
being done without ay eee from the Pro» "2 
teftor, and the other Executors, was thought & 7 
high Preſumprion, ſince he did thereby devolve- 
on others that Truſt which was depoſited in his 
Hands. Upon this, ſome Lawyers complained to 
the Protector, and they ſeemed alſo apprehenſive 
_ ofa Deſign to change the Common Laws, which 
was: oned by the Decrees made by the Civis 
lians, that were more ſuited to the Imperial, tan 
to the Exg/iſh Laws. The Judges being defired 
to give their Opinions, made report, That what 
the Chancellour had done was againſt Law, and 5 
that he had forfeited his. Place, and might be 4 
impriſoned for it during pleaſure. But be 4 
carried it high, he threatned both the Judg- 
es and Lawyers; and when it was urged that 
he had ſorfeited his Place, he faid, he had 
x from the late King, who had likewiſe named 
im one of the Execytars, during his Sms Mir 


nority 
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Bock II. nority. But it was anſwered, That the Major 
Yo part had Power over any of the reſt, otherwiſe 
13547. one of them might rebel, and pretend he could 
nhiot be puniſhed by the reſt. He being driven out 
of that, was more humble, and acknowledged” 
he had no Warrant for granting the Commiſlion, 
he thought by his Office he might” lawful- 
ly do it; he asked Pardon for his Offence, 
And defired he might loſe his Place with as little 
_ diſgrace as was poſſible ; and then it was reſolv- 
ed on by the reſt to take the Seal from him, and 
to Fine him as they ſhould afterwards think fit. 
So he being ſuffered to go home with the Seal, 
the Lord Sermour, and ſome others were ſent to 
demand it of him: He was alſo confined to his 
Houſe, and kept under the Terrour of an Arhbi- 
trary Fine. But upon giving a Bond of our thou- 
200 Pounds to be payed upon demand, he was 
freed from his Confinement: Let he was not put 
out of the Truſt of the King and the Government, 
for it ſeems the Council ad not look on that as 
a thing that was in their Power to do!: 
_ Soon after this, the Protector took a Patent 
ue, for his Office under the Great Seal, then in the 
Ekeeping of the Lord St. John; 1 he was 
confirmed in his Authority, till the King ſhould 
be eighteen Years of Age; he was alſo authorizd 
to bring in new Conncellours, beſides thoſe enu- 
merated in the Parent, who are both the Execu- - 
tors and the Councellors nominated by the late 
King: The Protector, with ſo many of the 
Council as he thought meet, were impowered to 
adminiſter the Affairs of the Kingdom; but the 
Council was limited to do nothing without his 
Advice and Conſent. And thus was he now as 
yell eſtabliſhed in his Aurhority as Law could 
make him. He had à Negative on the Council but 


Bey 


— 
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they had none on him; and he could either bring Book IT; 
his own Creatures into it, or ſelec a Cabin⁊t 

Council out of it as he pleaſed: And the other 1547. 

Executors having now del iyered up their Autho- 

rity. to him, were only Privy, Councellors as the 

reſt were, without retaining any ſingular Auto- 
tity peculiar to them, -as was provided by King 

Henry's Will. N >. 82 180 GHZ - 3 Argen , 

The firſt buſineſs of Conſequence; that requir- The Affair 
ed great Conſideration, was the Smalcaldick War, . 
then —— the Emperor and the Princes I 
of that League; the Effects of which, if the Em. 
peror prevailed, were like to be, not only the 

extirpating of Lutheraniſin, but his being the ab- 

ſolute Maſter of Germany; which the Emperor 
chiefly deſigned in order, to an Univerſal Mo- 
narchy, but diſguiſed it to other Princes: To the 

Pope, he pretended that his, Deſign was only to 

extirpate Hereſy; to other Princes, he pretended 

it was only to repreſs ſome Rebels, and denied all | | 
deſign of ſuppreſſing their new Doctrines, which 4 
he managed ſo Artificially, that he divided Ger- AY 
many it ſelf, and got ſome Lutheran Princes to 

declare for him, and others to be Neutrals: And 

having obtained a very liberal Supply for his 

Wars with France and the Turk, for which he 

granted an Edict for Liberty of Religion, he made 

Peace with both thoſe Princes, and teſolved te 

imploy that Treaſure which the Germans had giv- 
en him, againſt themſel ves. That he might de- 
prive. them of their chief Allies, he uſed means 
to engage King Henry, and Francis the Firſt in a 
War; but that was chiefly by their Interpoſition, 

compoſed. And now when the War was like to 
be carried om with: great Vigour, they loſt both 
thoſe Princes; for as Henry died in January, ſo 
Francis followed him into another World, in 


March, 
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Bock II. March, following: Many of their Confederate 
wCapitu 


2 
1754. divided Command of the Duke of Sexe. And the 


The Council contrary in Germany. He alſo o 


een e Wen ; ant the 


4 — of Heſſe loſt them great Adyamages 
rhe Fn Yr, i ic ed en ae 
have driven t out K 
Bar it fell often out, that when one was for 
Engaging, the other was againſt it; which 

made many very doubtful of their Succeſs. The 


Pope had a mind to engage the in a War 


in Germany, that fo Italy might be at quiet: and 
M coder ts cher, and'to Imbroil — — 


all the Lutherans, he publiſhed his Treaty with 
him, that ſo it might appear that the Deſign of 
| the War was to extirpate Hereſy; though the 


Emperor was making Proteſtations to the 


pened tlie Coun- 


ot Ten. cil of Trent, which the Emperor had long — 


red in vain; but it was now brought ape 
when he leaſt wiſhed for it: fort the 
did all declare, that they could not 4 — ww : 
w_ free General Council, fince it was ſo entire- 
at the Pope's Devotion, that not fo much as 2 
Mens tion of ſome of the groſſeſt Abuſes that 
<bald me not be juſtified, was ſike to be obtained, 
unleſs cl with ſuch Clauſes as made it in- 
effectual. could the Emperor prevail with 
the Council, not to proceed to eſtabliſn the Do- 
_ Qrine, and condemn Hereſy ; but the more he 
obſtructed that by delays, the more did the Pope 
drive it — ng ona the Eyes of 4 „and 
engage vigorouſly againſt the or: 
yet he gave them inch ſecret Aflyrances of tole- 
rating the Aucburg Confeſſion, that the Marqueſs 
of Brandenburg declared for him, and that, _ 
with the hopes of the Elellorare, drew. in 
rice of * The Count Palatine was old 21 


, | 


the FleQor to Seide 


All new Betten Thould lead them to ne 

| Councils. 1 
The Nation was in an ill Saule for 4 Wat, Divions in 

Anh ſucha mighty Prince, labouring under great t el 


————— 


but retired, being condemned by the 


Pope 
215. A And: ze by falling into Sax, forced 


from the Landerave, and 
vetiitn” to the Defence of his wok ain 


This wis'the ſtate ef the Affairs in 


it Was a hard Pointto reſolve on, What . od 
dns, Protector ſhould give the Duke of Saves 


| Charicellout, RE 8 Aid 
in Money, fot eaffy 


War. It was, on 
the one © trend of dent e Nm to the ſafery of 
Englanil to — 4 the — Prin 
yet it was very dangerous to 1 * 
= Conſequence/under an Infan 

th 


the Merchants of the Sri/l-yord Fiſcy thoufund 
2 to Hambungh, and reſolved to dono more 


and 
ar ot 
ing. At pre- 
romiſed, within three — o Ene 


Diſtructions at Home: the — generlaly cri- 
ed out for a Reformation, they deſpiſed the Cler- 


Ey. and loved the new Preachers The Frieſts 


were for the moſt part both very i ant 
ſcundalous in their Lives: many of them had 
been Monks, and thoſe that were to pay them the 
Penſions, that were reſerved to them at the de- 
ſteuslion of the Monaſteries, till they ſtiould 
vided, took care to get them into Dine fn 
nefiee.) The greateſt part of the Patſonages 
were-Impropriated; for they belonged to the Mo- 
mſteties, and tue Abbots had "only grantell 
the Incumbents, either the Vicarage, or ſome 
ſtnall Donative, and left them the Perquifites 
wiſed-by Maſſes and other Offices. At the ſup- 


preſſion 


Reale the Archbiſhop of Cen would not tnake Bock. 
2 . 
or, And many of the Cities fab» 1547. 
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Book II. preſſion of thoſe Houſes there was no cate ta- 
ken to provide the Incumbents better "Re 
4547. chiefly ſubſiſted by Trentals and other Devices, 
| that brought them in ſome ſmall Relief, rho? the 

price of them was ſcandalouſly low, for Maſſes 
went often at Two Pence, a Groat was a | 
bounty. Now theſe ſaw that a Reformation of 
thoſe Abuſes, took the Bread out of - their 
Mouths : So their Intereſts prevailing more ich 
them than any thing elſe, they were zealoully en- 
aged againſt all Changes: But that ſame Prin- 
ciple made them comply with every Change 
that was made, rather than loſe their Benefices: 
Their Poverty made them run into another A- 
buſe, of holding more Benefices at the ſame time, 
Da Corruption of ſo crying and ſcandalous à Na- 
| ture, that wherever it is practiſed, it is ſufficient 
to poſſeſs the People with great Prejudices a- 
gainſt the Church that is guilty of it: There 
being nothing more contrary to the plaineſt Im. 
preſſions of Reaſon, than that every Man, who 
undertakes a Cure of Souls, whom at his O- 
dination he has vowed, that he would Inſtry$, 
Feed and Govern, ought to diſcharge that Truſt 
himſelf, which is the greateſt and moſt impot- 
: rant of all others. The Clergy were incouraged - 
in their Oppoſition to all Changes, by the pro- 
tection they expected from Gardiner, Bonner, 
and Tonſtall, who were Men of great Reputation, 
as well as ſet in high Places: And above all, 
Lady Mary did openly declare againſt all Chan- 
ges, till the King ſhould be of Age. But on the 
other hand, Crarimer, whoſe greateſt weaknels 
was his over Obſequiouſneſs to King Henry, be- 
ing nowat libertv, reſolved to proceed moxe vi- 
—_—:. orouſſy: The Protector was firmly united to 
al im, ſo were the young King's Tutors, and he 
4 FE Was 


blk the Rel? 28d | * _ 
was as much engaged, as could be expected from Book 1 
ſo young a Perſon.: Fot both his Knowledge and wud» 
Zeal for True Religion werę above his Ager Se. 1547. 
veral of the Biſhops did alſo declare for a Refor= 
mation, but Dr. Ridley now made Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, was the Perſon on whom he depended 
moſt. Latimer was kept by him at Lambeth, and 
did great Service by his Sermons, which were ve⸗- 
ty popular; but he would not return to his Bi- 
ſhoprick, chuſing rather to ſerve the Church in 
2 more diſengaged manner. Many of the Bi- 
ſhops were very ignorant, and poor - Ipirited Men, 5 
raiſed meerly by Court · favont, who were little © 
concerned for any thing but their Revenues. Gan- 
mer reſolved to proceed hy degrees, and to open 
the Reaſons of every Advance, that was made ſo 
fully, that he hoped, by the bleſſing of God, 40 
poſſeſs the Nation of the fitneſs of What they | 
ſhould dog and thereby to prevent any dangerous 
oppoſition, that might otherwiſe be apprehended: 
The Power of the Privy-Council had been much 
exalted in King Henry's.Time, by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and one Proviſo in it was, that the, Kings 
Council ſhould have the ſame Authority when he 
was under Age, that he himſelf had at full Age: 8 
it was reſolved to begin with a General Vifiearion 4 Vibration 
of all England, which was divided into fix Pre: Churches. 
cindts: And two Gentlemen, a Civillian, a Divine, 
and a Regiſter were appointed for every one of 
theſe. But before they wete ſent out, there was | 
a Letter written to all the Biſhops, giving them May. 4 
notice of it, ſuſpending their Juriſdiction while it 0 
laſted, and requiring them to preach no where | ; 
but in their Cathedrals; and that the other Clergy 
ſhould not preach but in their ,own Churches, 
without Licence: By which it was intended to 
reſtrain ſuch as were not acceptable, to their own 
U | Pariſhes, 


2s Aaidgment ol the Hiſtdte 
Bock II. Pariſbes, and to grant the others Licences to 

A pPreach in any Church of Exgland. The greateſt 
1547. difficulty that the Reformers found, was in the 

want of able and prudent Men, the moſt Zea- 

tous werte too hot and indiſcreet, and the few they 

had that were Eminent, were to be imployed in 

Laudin, and the Univerfities. Therefore they 

imtended to make thoſe as common as was pol. 

fible, and appointed them to pteach as Itenerants 

and Viſitors. Theonly thing: by which the Peo. 

ple could be univerſally. Inftructed, was a Book 

of Homilies: So the twelve firſt Homilies in the 

Boe, ſtill known by that Name, were compiled 

in framing which the chief Defign was to ac+ 

quaint the People a- right with the Nature of the 
Gofpel-Covenanr, in which there were two Ex- 

tteams equally dangerous: The one was of thoſe 

„ Who thobghr the Prieſts had an infallible Secret 

—  oftvitdg their Souls, if they would in all things 
follow their Directions; the other was of thoſe 
who'thought that if they magnihed Chriſt much, 
and depended on his Merits, they could not pe 
riſn, which way ſoever they led their Lives. So 
the mean between theſe was obſerved, and the 
People were taught both to depend on the Sut- 
= TR ferings of Chriſt, and alſo to lead their Lives ac- 
1 Coding to the Rules of the Goſpel, without 
| 8 which they could feceive no Benefit by his Death. 
N Order was al ſo given, that a Bible ſhould be in 
evxery Church, which though it was commanded 
buy King Henry, yet had not been generally obey: 
ed: And for underſtanding the New Teſtament, 
Eraſmus's Paraphraſe was put out in Engliſb, and 
appointed to be ſet up in every Church. His great 


Reputation and Learning, and his dying in the 
Communion of the Roman Church, made this 
Book to be preferred to any other, ſince there lay 


no 


= 


no prejudice to Eraſnus, which would have been Book II. 
objedted to any other Author. They renewed al- ou: 
ſo all the'InjunRions made by Cromwelin the for- 1547. 
mer Reign, which after his Fall were but little 
looked after, as thoſe for inſtruct ing the People, 
for removing Images, and putting down all other 
Cuſtoms abuſed to Superſtition; for reading the 
Scriptures; and ſay ing the Litany in Exgliſb, for 
frequent ons and Catechiſing, for the Ex- 
emplary Lives of the Clergy, and their Labours 
in viſiting the Sick, and the other parts of their 
Function, ſuch as reconciling Differences, and - | 
exhorting their People to Charities: And all who _ 
gave Livings: by Simoniacal Bargains, were de- 5 
clared to have (forfeited their right of Patronage | 
to the King. A great charge was allo given for | 
the ſj obſetyarion of the Lord's Day, which 
was appointed to be ſpent wholly in the Service 
of GOD, it not being enough to hear Maſs or 
Mattins in the Morning, and ſpend the reſt of 
the Day in Drunkenneſs and Quarrelling, as was 
commonly practiſed; but it ought to be all im- 
ployed, either in the Duties of Religion, or in 
Acts of Charity, only in time of Harveſt they 
were allowed to work on that and other Feſtival 
Days. Direction was al ſa given, for the bidding 
of Prayers, in which the King, as Supream Head, 
the Queen, and the King's Siſters, the Prote or 
and Council, and all the Orders of the Kingdom 
were to be mentioned; they were alſo to pray 4 
tor departed Souls, that at the laſt Day, we itt » 
them might reſt both Body and Soul. There were — 
alſo Injunctions given for the Biſhops, that they 
ihould preach four times a Year in their Dio- 
ie ceſſes, once in their Cathedral, and thrice in any 
18 ther Church, unleſs they had a good excuſe to 
ol the contrary: Thar their Chaplains ſhould preach 
8 | 1 often: 
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Book II. often: And that they ſhould give Orders to 


2 
1547. 
Cenſyres on 


the Iujuncti- 
ons. 
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none, 

but thoſe that were duly qualified. 25 
Theſe were variouſly cenſured : The Clergy 
were only impowered to remove the abuſed 
Images, and the People were reſtrained from do- 


ing it „but this Authority being put in their 
Hands, it was thought they would be {low and 


backward in it. It had been happy for this 
Church, if all had agreed ſince that time, to preſs 
the Religious obſervation of the Lord's Day, 
without ſtarting needleſs Queſtions about the Mo- 
rality of it, and the Obligation of the fourth 
Commandment; which has occaſioned much Diſ 
pute and Heat: And when one Party raiſed the 
Obligation of that Duty to a pitch that was not 
practicable, it provoked others to ſlacken it too 
much : And this produced many ſharp Reflecti- 
ons on both ſides, and has concluded in too com- 
mon a neglect of that Day, which inſtead of be- 
ing ſo great a Bond and Inſtrument of Religion, 


as it ought to be, is become generally a Day of 
Idleneſs and Looſneſs. The Corruptions of Lay- 


Patrons and Simoniacal-Prieſts, have been often 
complained of, but no Laws nor Proviſions have 
ever been able to preſerve the Church from this 
ou Miſchief; which can never be removed till 
”arrons look on their Right to nominate one to 
the charge of Souls, as a Truſt for which they are 
to render a ſevere Account to God; and till 


Prieſts are cured of their aſpiring to that Charge, 
and look on it with Dread and great Caurion. 


told them likewife, whom they were to pray ” 


The bidding of Prayers had been rhe Cuſtom in 
time of Popery ; for the Preacher after he had 
named his Text, and ſhewed what was to be the 
merhod of his Sermon, defired the People to joyn 
with him in a Prayer, for a bleſſing upon it; and 


an 


„ 


ok the Rekozmation, &. I 
and then all the People ſaid their Beads infitence, Book II. 
and he kneeling down, ſaid his, and from that,! 
this was called the — of the Beads. In this 1547+ 
new Direction for them, Order was given to re- 
peat always the King's Title of Szpream Head, 
that ſo the Peopie hearing it often mentioned, 
might grow better accuſtomed to it: but when 
inſtead of a bidding Prayer, an immediate one is 
come generally to be uſed, that enumeration of 
A Titles ſeems not ſo decent a thing, nor is it now 
ſo neceſſary as it then was. The Prayer for de- 
parted Souls was now moderated, to be a Prayer 
only for the Conſummation of their Happineſs at 
the laſt Day; whereas in King Henry's Time, they 
prayed tharGod would grantthem the fruition of 
bis Preſ2nce, which implied a Purgatory: The In- 
junctions to the Biſhops, directing them to give 
Orders with great caution, pointed out that by 
which only a Church can be preſerved from Er- 
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, tors and Corruptions: For when Biſhops do eaſi - 

f ly, upon recommendations or emendicated Ti- 

tles, confer Orders, as a ſort of Favour that is at 

n their diſpoſal, the ill effects of that muſt be fatal 

L to the Church; either by the Corruption that 

8 thoſe vicious Priefts will be guilty of, or by the 

I Scandals which are given to ſome good Minds 

0 by their means, who are thereby diſguſted at the 

þ Church for their ſakes, and ſo are diſpoſed to be 

I ealily drawn into thoſe Societies that ſeparate 

„ from it. 35 7; | i 

© The War with Scotland was now in conſultati- .,,, wr 
4 on; but the Protector being apprehenſive that wich Scor- 


France would engage in the Quarte!, - ſent over“. 
dir Francis Brian to congratulate with the new 
King, to deſire a confirmation of the laſt Peace, 

and to complain of the Scots; who had broken 
their Faith with the King, in ths matter of the 
Ne vu 3 Marriage 


1 | 
{ 
( 
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> _ Book II. Marriage of their Queen. The French King refu- 
22. 


ſed to confirm the Treaty, till ſome Articles 


1547+ ſhould be firſt explained, and ſo he diſowned his 


Father's Ambaſſador; and for the Scots, he ſaid 
he could not forſake them, if they were in di. 


ſtreſs. The Engliſh alledged that Scotland was 


ſubject ro England; but the French had no fe- 
gard to that, and would not ſo much as look on 

the Records that were offered to prove it; and 
{aid they would take things as they found them, 
and not look back to a Diſpute of two hundred 
Years old. This made the Exgliſp Council more 


fearful ofengaging in a War, which by all ap- 


pearance, would bring a War on them from 
France. The Caſtle of St. Andrews was ſurren- 
dred, and all their Penſioners in Scotland were 
not able to do them great Service: the Scots were 


no much lifted up; for as England was under 


an Infant King, ſo the Court of France was go- 


verned by their Queen Dowagers Brothers. The 


Scots. began to make inroads on England, and 
Deſcents on Ireland. Commiſſioners were ſent 
to the Borders to treat on both ſides; and the 


Protector raiſed a great Army, which he reſolv- 


ed to command in Perſon. But the meeting on 
the Borders were ſoon broke up, for the Scots 

had no Inſtructions to treat concerning the Mar- 
riage, and the Engliſb were ordered to treat of 


nothing elſe, till that ſhould be firſt agreed to. 


And the Records that were fhewed of the Homage 
done by the Scottiſp Kings to the Eng liſb had no 
great effect; for the Scots either {aid they were 
forged, or forced from ſome weak Princes, or 
were only Homages for their Lands in England, 
as the Kings of England did Homage to the Crown 
of France, for their Lands there. They alſo 
ſhewed their Records by which their W 9 
c 
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had aſſerted that they were free and independent Bock II. 
of England. The Protegor left Oœmmiſſiens 
Lieutenaney to ſome of the Nobility, and devoly- 1547: 
ed his own Power, during his abſenee, on the 
Privy Council, and came ta 'rhe:Bomters: by the 
end of Auguſt. The Scott had abar doned the Ag.. 
Paſſes, ſo that he. found no diffiaufty in his 
March, and tha ſmall forts thaMFere in his way, 
were ſurrendred upon Summons, When the 
Engliſh advanced to Falſid, the $cors engaged 
with them in Parties, but loſt Lameen hun. 
dred Men. The two Armies came in view; 
the Engliſb conſiſted of Fifteen thauſaud Foot 
and three thoufend Horſe, and a Fleet under the 
Command of the Lord Chnton, ſallæd along by 
them, as they marched near the Coaits ; che Scor- 
| th Army conſited of thirty thouſand, and a good 
Train of Artillery. | bot li 
The Protector ſent a Meſfage to the Scots, in- 
| viting them, by all the Arguments that could be | 
| invented to conſent to the Marriage; and if tat 
| would not be granted, he defired Engagements : 
| from them, that their Queen ſhould: be contratt- 
| ed to no other Perſpn, at leaſt till he came of 
Age, and by the advice of the Eſtates, hend 
chooſe a Husband for her ſelf. This the Prote- 
Qor offered, to get out of the Wat upon Honou- 3 
rable Terms; but the Scottiſh Lords thought this — = 
great Condeſcenſion was an effect pf fear, and bo 
believed the Protector was ſtraitned fer want of 2 
Proviſions, ſo inftead of publiſhing this Offer, 
they reſolved to fall upon him next day: And 
{o all the return that was made, was, That if the 
Protector would march back wichout any act of 
Hoſtility, they would not fall upon him. One 
went officiouſſy with the Trumpeter, and chal- 
lanzed th2 Protector, in che Earl of Hamleys 
Tt 14 Name, 
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| B | k II. Name, to decide the Matter by their Valour; 
but che Protector ſaid he was to fight no way but 


at the Head of his Army: yet the Earl of War. 
wok accepted the challenge, but Huntley had giv- 


The Battel 
of Muſſel- 
burgb. 


Armies engaged. In the beginning of the AQ. 
on, a ſhot from the Ships killed a whole Lane 


of Men, and diſordered the High- Landers, ſo 


that they could not be made to keep their Ranks. 


The Earl of Angze charged bravely, but was re. 


pulſed, and the Eng liſb broke in with ſuch fury 
on the Scots, that they threw down their Arms, 
and fled.  Foxrteen tbouſand were killed, fifteen 
hundred taken Priſoners, among whom was the 
Earl of Huntley, and five hundred Gentlemen. 
Upon this, the Protector went on and took Leith, 
and ſome Iſlands in the Frith, in which he put 
Gariſons, and left Ships to wait on them; he 
ſent ſome Ships to the Mouth of Tay, and took 
a Caſtle (Broughiy) that commanded that River. 
If he had followed this Blow, and gone forward 
to Striweling, to which the Governour, with the 


ſmall remainders of his Army, had retired, and 
where the Queen was, it is probable in the Con- 


ſternation in which they were, he might have ta- 
_ that Place, and ſo have made an end of the 
ar. But the party his Brother was making at 


Court, gave him ſuch an Alarm, that he return- 


ed before he had ended his Buſineſs : And the 


Scots having ſent a Meſlage deſiring a Treaty, 
which they did only to gain Time, he ordered 
them to ſend their Commiſſioners to Berw:ck,and 
ſo marched back: e rook in all the Caſtles in 
Merch and Teviotdale, and left Gariſons in them, 
and made the Gentry ſwear to be true to the 
King, and to promote the Marriage. He entted 


into Scotch ground the ſecond of September, and 
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returned to England on the twenty ninth, with Book I, 1 
the loſs only of fixty Men, and brought with Id © 1 
him a great deal of Artillery, and many Priſon- 1547. 
ers: This Succeſs did raiſe his Reputation very 
high; and if he had now made an end of the 
War, it had, no doubt, eſtabliſned him in his 
Authority. The Scots ſent no Commiſſioner to 
Bertwicl, but inſtead of that, they ſent ſome to 
France, to offer their Queen to the Dauphin, and 
to caft themſelves on the Protection of that 
Crown; and ſo the Earl of Warwick, whom the 
Protector left to treat with them, returned back. 
The Protector, upon this great Succeſs; ſum- 
moned a Parliament, to get himſelf eſtabliſhed in 
his Power. .. itt ide won | 
The Viſitors had now ended the. Viſitation. and Ine mores © © 
all had ſubmitted to them, and great Iuferences ofthe viſta, 
were made from this, that on the ſame -Day on P* 
which the Images were burnt in Landon, their 
Army obtained that 7 Victory in Scotland. Bur 
all ſides are apt to build much on Providence, 
when it is favaurable to them, and yet they will 
not allow the Argument when it turns againſt 
them. Bonner at firſt proteſted that he would 
odey the Injunctions, if they were nat contrary 
to the Laws of God, and the Ordinances of the 
Church; but being called before the Council, he 
retracted that, and asked Pardon; yet, for giv- 
ing terrour to others, he was for ſome time put 
in Priſon upon it. Gardiner wrote to one of 
the Viſitors, before they came to Winchefter, that | 
he could not receive the Homilies; and if he _ 
muſt either quit his Biſhoprick, or fin againſt his * 
Conſcience, he reſolved to chuſe the former; 2 
Upon this, he was called before the Council, 
and required to receive the Book of Homilies; 
but he exceꝑted to one of them, that rauche that 
0 be ods we KM 5 75 24 oy 4 0 $I E F. ari 5 
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Book Il. Charity did not 
out by. the late Nins 


Abudgment ol the Hiſtoay 
iy, conttary to the Book ſet 
He allo complai = —— 
e alſo complain many things in Eraſmur's. 
Paraphraſe': —_—_ pteſſed 2 
ther — would obey — or not, he re- 
fuſed to — K ſo was ſent to the Fleet. 
Cramner — in private with him, and they 
argued much — Juſtification. Gardiner 
thought the Sacraments juſtified, and that Charity 
juſtified as well as Faith. ' Cranmer thought that 
only the Merits of Chriſt juſtified as they were 
applied by Faith, which could not be without 
Charity; ſo the Queſtion turned much on a-dif. 
ferent way of explaining the ſame thing. Gar- 


diner objeQted many things to Eraſmuss Book, 


— to ſome Paſſages contrary to the 
ower of Princes; it was anſwered, That Book 


was not choſen, as having no Faults, but as the 


beſt they knew for clearing the Difficulties in 
Scripture.” Cranmer offered to him, that if he 
would concur with them, he ſhould be brought 
to be one of the Privy -· Council; but he did not 
comply in this ſo readily as he ordinarily did to 
uch Offers. Upon the Protector's return, he 
wrote to him, complaining” of the Council's Pro- 
ceedings in his abſence; 'and after he had given 
His Obje&ions to the Injunctions, he excepted to 


this, that they were contrary to Law, and argu- 


ed from many Precedents, 'that the King's Autho- 
rity could — be raiſed fo high; and that tho , 


|  Cromwel and others endeavoured to perſwade the 


late King, that he might govern as the Raman Em- 

rors did, and that his Will ought to be his 
you ; yet he was of another Opinion, and 
thought it was much better to make the Law the 
King's Will. He complained alſo that he was 
hardly uſed, that he had neither —_— Phy- 
icians 
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| ficians nor Chaplains, allowed to wait on him; Bock II. 
and That though he had a Writ of Summens, he WS 

was not ſuffered to come 5 — Parliament, 1547. 

which he ſaid, might bring a Nullity on all theie 
Proceedings. But he lay in Priſon till the A 
of General Pardon, paſt in Parliament, ſet him 
at liberty. Many blamed the ſeverity of theſe 
Proceedings, as contrary to both Law and Equi- 
ty, and ſaid, that all People, even thoſe who 
complained moſt of Arbitrary Power, were apr 
to uſutpit when they were in Authority: And 
ſome thought rhe delivering the Doctrine of Ju- 
ſtification in ſuch nice Terms, was not ſuitable to 
the plain fimplicity of the Chriſtian Religion. 7 
Lady Mary was ſo alarmed at theſe Proceedings, 0 
that ſhe wrote to the Protector, that ſuch Chan- 
ges were contrary to the Honeur due to ber Fa- 
ther's Memory; and it was againſt their Duty to 
the King to enter upon ſuch Points, and endan- 
ger the publick Peace before he was of Age. To 
which he wrote Anſwer, That her Father had 
died before he could finiſh the good things be 
had intended concerning Religion; and [hid ex- 
preſſed his regret both before himſelf and many 
others, that he left things in ſo unſettled a ſtate; 
and aſſured her; that nothing thould be done but 
what would turn to the UAlory of God, and the 
King's Honour : He imputed her Writing to the 
importunity of others rather than to her fel, and 
deſired her to conſider the Matter better, with 
2 _ Spirit, and the aſſiſtance of the Grace 
of (God... i iir fit iT tot! 


The Parliament was opened the fourth of No» 4 * | 
vember, and the Protector was by Patent autho- went men. 
rized to fit under. the Cloath of State, on the 
Right hand of the Throne; and to have all the * 
Honours and Priviteges chat any Uncle of the 
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Bock II. Crown, either by Father or Mother's ſide ever 
Shad. Rich was made Lord Chancellour. The 
1547. farſt Act that paſt, (five Biſhops only diſſent- 
ing) was, © ARepeal of all Statutes that had 
1 Af made any thing Treaſon or Felony in the late 
„ Reign, which was not ſo before, and of the 
« Six Articles, and the Authority given to the 
King's Proclamations, as alſo of the Acts a- 
* gainſt Lo/lards. All who denied the King's 

* Supremacy, or aſſerted the Pope's, for the 
* firſt:Offence were to forfeit their Goods, for 
the ſecond, were to be in a Premunrre, and 
were to be attainted of Treaſon for the third. 
« Butif uh to deprive the King of his 
« Eſtateor Title, that was made Treaſon :; None 
« were to be accuſed of Words but within a 
Month after they were ſpoken; they alſo re- 

& pealed the Power that the King had of annul- 
ling all Laws made, till he was twenty four 
Tears of Age, and reſtrained it only to an an- 
© nulling them for. the time to come, but that it 
L ſhould not be of force for the declaring them 

* null from the beginning. 9 

an AA s- Another Aft paſt with the ſame diſſent, for the 
bout che ba · Communion in both Kinds, and that the People 
gamen. fhouldalways Communicate with the Prieſt, and 
by it Irreverence to the Sacrament was condemn- 
ed under ſevere Penalties. Chriſt had Inſtituted 
the Sacrament in both Kinds, and St. Pau! men- 
tions both. In the Primitive Church that Cu- 
ſtom was univerſally obſerved, but upon the be- 
lief of Tranſubſtantiation, the reſerving and car - 
\ rying about the Sacrament were brought in; 
rhis made them firſt endeavour to perſwade the 
World, that the Cup was not neceſſary, for 

Wine could neither keep, nor be carried about 
conveniently; but it was done by e * 
n 8 ' 72.” 2. = 


Bread was for ſome time 1 it is Book I. 
yet in the Greek Church: But it being believe __ 
that Chriſt was entirely under either Kind, and in 1547. 
every Crumb, the Council of Conſtance took the 
Cup from the _ yet- the Bohemians could 

not be brought to ſubmit” to it, ſo every where 

the uſe of the Cup was one of the firſt things that 

was infifted on by thoſe who demanded a Refor- 

mation. At firſt all that were preſent did Com. 

municate, and Cenſures paſt on ſuch as did it | 

not: And none were denied the Sacrament; 'burt 7 i 

Penitents, who were made to withdraw during 3 

the Action. But as the Devotion of the World i 

ſlackned, the People were ſtill exhorted to cons 1 

tinue their Oblations, and come to the Sacra! | 

ment, though they did not receive it; and were 
made believe, that the Prieſts received it in their 
ſtead: The name Sacriſice given to it, as being 

a Holy Oblation, was fo far improved, that the 

World came to look on the Prieſts officiating, as 

a Sacrifice for the Dead and Living : From hence 

followed an infinite variety of Maſſes for all the 

Accidents of Human Life; and that was the 

chiet part of the Prieſts Trade, but it occaſioned 

many unſeemly Jeſts concerning it, which were 

reſtrained hy the ſame Act that put theſe down. 

Another A& paſt without any diſſent, © That an as con- 

« the Conge d' elire, and the Election purſuant cerning tb 

« to it, being but a ſhadow, (ſince the Perſon was of pittops. 

named by the King) ſhould ceaſe for the fu- 

* ture, and that Biſhops ſhould be named by the | 
King's Letters Patents, and thereupon be Con- 3 
* ſecrated ; and ſhould hold their Courts in the | Y 

King's Name, and not in their own, excepting 

only the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Court: 

And they were to uſe the King's Seal in all their 

* Writings, except in Preſentations, CO | 
; © and 
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Bbok 11; and Letters of Orders, in which they might 
WARE * yle their, own Seals, The Apoſtles choſe Bi. 
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1547+ ſhops and Paſtors. by an extraordinary gift of dif 


dhe Clergy, and jngthers the Biſhops'of the Pro- 


ceming Spirits, and propoſed them to the ap- 
probation of the People z yet they left no Rule 


to make that neceſſary: In the times of Perſecy- 


tion, the - Clergy being maintainen hy the Obla- 
tions of the People, they were choſen & 
But when the Emperours became Chtiſtians, tha | 


en by them. 


-own-Councils, and eminent Men tgok: the Ele- 
tions out of the Hands of the Rabble ; And the 
was neceſſary to xegulate them. In ſome places 
vince made the chojce The Emperours reſerved 

e Confirmation of the Elections in the great 

ees to themſelves. But when Charles the Great 
annexed great Territories and Regal ities to Bi- 


thopricks, a great Change followed thereupon ; 


Church men were corrupted by this undue Great. 
neſs, and came to depend on the Humours of 
thoſe Princes to whom they owed this great en- 
creaſe of their Wealth. Princes named them, 
and inveſted them in their Sees: But the Popes 
11 00 to ſeparate the Eccleſiaftical State from 
all Subjection to Secular Princes, and to make 


themſelves the Heads of that State; at firſt they 


 . . Pretended to reſtore the freedom of Flections, but 


theſe were now ingroſſed in a few Hands, for 


only the Chapters choſe : The Popes had granted 


thirty Years before this to the King of France. 
the nomination to all the Biſhopricks in that 
Kingdom; ſo the King of | Eng/and's aſſuming it 
was no new thing, and the way of Elections, as 
King Hernry.had ſetled it, ſeemed. to be but a 
Mockery: So this Change was, not much con- 
demned. The Eccleſiaſtical Courts were the ye 

Ceſſions 


Tumults in popular Elections were ſuch, that it 


9 X ; 


n 


ceſſons of Princes, in which, Trials concerning Boch 
Marriages, 1 . 1 Wenn 
holding thoſe Counts in the { Was 1547: 
no — che Spiritual — fince all 
that concemed Orders, 'was to be dane Alia 
Rüben Name, : only Excommunication/was till 
leſtas the Cenlurs ot thoſe Courts, which being 
a Spiritual Cenſure, ought to have been reſerved 
to the Biſk hop, to he-firoceeded in; by 2 
with the aſſiſtaneg af his QAergy: And this fatal 
hone he's whe anne with — | 
eee againltidle Vagabonds 3 8 * 8 
that gil 8 for — 
ae e GARE zwa ch 
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made that the Exg//b Nation which naturally ab- 

hors ſlavery, did not care to execute t: and this 

made that the other * 5 for ſupplying thoſe 

that were truly indigent, and were willing to be 

imployed, had no But as no Nation has 

better, and more merciful Laws, for the ſupply 

of the Poor, ſo the fond pity. that many ſhew 10 

the common Beggars, which no Laws have heen 

able to reſtrain, makes that a ſoxt of diſſolnte and 

idle Beggars intercept much of that Charity, 
which ſhould go to the relief of [thoſe that are 
indeed the only proper ObjeQs of it. After this 9 4 
came the Ac for giving the K ing all thaſe Char- Age 
terles, which therlate King had not ſeized on by e chan 
Virtue of the Grant made to him of them. Gn © 

mer oppoſed this much: for the poverty of the 

Clergy was ſuch, that the State of Learning and 

Wien was like to ſuffer much, if it ſhould 
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50k II. not be relieved : and yet he ſaw no probable Fond 
por that, but the preſerving theſe, till the King 
1547. ſhould comè to be at Age; and allow the ſelling 
them, fot buying in, of at leaſt. ſuch a ſhafe of. 
the Impropriations, as might afford ſome more 
comfortable ſubſiſtence to the Clergy: yerthouph! 
he, and ſeven other Biſhops diſſented, it was 
paſt: After all other Acts, a General Pardon, 
but clogged with ſome Exceptions, came-laſt# 
ſome Acts were propoſed; but not paſt; one was 
for the free uſe of the Scriptures, - others were fur 
2 Court of Chancery in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, for 
Reſidence, and for a Reforttiation of the Courts 
The cen of Common-Law. The Convocation ſat at the 
ſiuame time; and moved that a Cotfimiſſion begun 
in the late Reign of thirty two Perſons for reform. 
ing the Ecclefiaſtical Laws might be revived; and 
that the inferiour Clergy might be admitted to 
fit in the Houſe of Commons, for which they al- 
ledged à Clauſe in the Biſhops Writ and Ancient 
Cuſtom; and ſince ſome Prelates had, under the 
former Reign, begun to alter the form of the 
Service of the Church, they deſired it might be 
brought to perfection: and that ſomeè cate might 
be had of ſupplying the poor Clergy, and reliev- 
ing them from the Taxes that lay on them. This 
concerning the inferiour Clergy's ſitting in the 
Houſe of Commons, was the ſubject of ſome De: 
bate, and was again ſet on foot, both under Queen 
| Elizabeth and King James, but to no effec&. 
Some pretended that they always ſat in the Houſe 
of Commous, till the ſubmiſſion made in the for- 
mer Reign, upon the ſuit of the Præmunirè: but 
that cannot be true, ſince in this Convocation, 
17 Tears after that, in which many that had 
been in the former were preſent; no ſich thing 
was alledged. It is not clear who —— 

0 


ſhould be ſent to Wind/er, to fini 


, Pa | 1 8 4 as ** 18 2 | 3 88 4 
ec the Vefozmiition, se. zes 
of the Clergy that ſat in Parliament, were: if they Book II. 
were the Biſhops Aſſiſtants, 'it' is more proper to. 
think they fat in the Houſe of Lords. No mention 1547. 


4 - 


is made of them, as having a. ſhare in the Legiſla- 


tive Authority, in our Records, except in the 21 of 


9 * 


the Commons, the Lords Spiricogl, and Temporal, 
and the Proctors of the Cl rey: onrurting to the 
Acts then made: which makes it ſeem molt proba- 
ble that they were the Clerks of the Lower - Houſe 
of Convocation. When the Parliament met antient- .  _- 
ly all in one Body, the infericlir Clek had their - - 

Writs, and came to it with the other Free-holders, 4 
but when the two Hou were ſeparated, the 9 
Clergy:became alſo a diſtinc Body, and gave their WE 
own Subſidies, and medled in all the Concerrs 
and repreſented all the Grievances of the Church. :. 
But now by the Aꝙ made upon the Submiſſion of - 
the Clergy in the laſt Reign, their Power was ee 


Richard the 20. In which mention is made, both of —&@ 


duced almoſt to nothing ſo they thought it rea: Y DEE 
ſonable to deſire, that either they might have 
their Repreſentatives in the Houle of Commons, of « +1. 25 


atleaſt, that Matters of Religion ſhould nor paſs ' AY 
without the Aſſent of the Clergy. But the raſſing 
the Eccleſiaſtical Authority too high in. former 3 
Times, made this turn, that it was now depreſſed 5 
as much below its juſt Limits, as it was before 
exalted above them: As co nmonly one extream 
produces anotder. * 
It was reſolved, that ſome bo and Divines 
| 1 ſome Retor. ' 1 
mations in the publick Offices; for the whols © 7 
Lower-Houſe of Convocation, without a contra» Op 4-4 
dictory Vote, agreed to the Bill about the Sacray 
ment. But it is not known what oppoſition it met 
with in the Upper-Houſe. A Propoſition bein 
alſo ſer on foot concerning the Lawfulneſs of th | 
X Marriage 
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the Affirmative, and only fourteen held the Ne- 
13547. gative. F IN 

And thus ended this Seſſion, both of Parliament 
and Convocation, And the Protector being now 
eſtabliſhed in his Power, and received by a Parlia- 
ment, without contradiction, took out a new Com- 
miſſion, in which, beſides his former Authority, 
he was impowered to ſubſtitute one in his room, 
duting his abſence, ' 

' The Affairs In Germany the Princes of the Smalcaldick 
ef German. League were Quite ruined ; the Duke of Saxe was 
defeated, and taken Priſoner; and uſed with great 

| ſeverity and ſcorn, which he bare with an invin- 

cible greatneſs of Mind. The Landgrave was 
perſwaded to ſubmit, and had affurances of Liber- 

ty given him ; but by a Trick unbecoming the 

greatneſs of the Emperor, he was ſized on and 

 , Kept Priſoner, contrary: to Faith given: Upon 
this, all the Princes and Towns, except Magde- 

burg and Breme, ſubmitted and purchaſed their 

Pardon, at what Terms the Conqueror was pleaſ- 

ed to impoſe. The Biſhop arid Elector of Olen 

withdrew peaceably to a Retirement, in which, 

after four Years, he died: And now all Germany 

was at the Emperor's Mercy. Some - Cathedrals, 

as that at Avsburg, were again reſtored to the Bi- 
ſhops, and Maſs was faid in them. A Diet was 

alſo held, in which the Emperor obtained a De- 

cree to paſs, by which Matters of Religion were 

referred wholly to his Care. The Pope, inſtead 

d at this Blow given the Lutherans, was 
much troubled at it: For the Emperor had now 

in one Year made an end ofa War, which he 

hoped would have Imbroiled him his. whole Life; 

ſo that Iraly was now more at his Mercy than e- 
ver: And it ſeemed the Empeior intended 128 
Jae n ee 
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be che Refoumation, & 3 
large his Conqueſts there, for the Pope's Natural Bock ll. 
Son being killed by: a Conſpiracy, 5 wn ag 
of Milan ſeized on Placentia, which gave the 1547. 
Pope {ome jealouſy, as if the Empe tor had been 
privy to the Defign againſt his Son. The Empe- 
| Tor's Ambaſſadors were alſo very uneaſy to the ot = 
pats at Trent, and preſt a Reformation of . 
ſes, and endeavoured to reſtrain them from pro- "©. 
ceeding in Points of Doctrine: So they, took hold 
of the firſt Pretence they had by the Death of one 
that ſeemed to have me Symptoms of the Plague, 
and removed it to Bologna. By this all the Advan- 
tages the Emperbr had from the Promiſes which 
the Proteſtants made, to ſubmit to a: free Ge- 
neral Council aſſembled in Germany, were defeat- 
ed: And it was thought a ſtrange turn of Divine 
Providence, that when the extirpation,of Luthe- 
raniſm was ſo near being effected, a 17 was put 
to it by that, ys of all things was. leaſt to be 
apprehended : Since it might have been expected, 
— the perfecting ſuch a Deſign would have 
made the Pope and the Emperor Friends, though | 
there had been ever ſo many other Grounds of e 
Difference between them. So unuſual 4 thing 
made the Favourers of the Reformation aſcribe ir 
to the immediate Care that Heaven had of that 
Work, now when all the Human Supports of it 
were gone. Ulpon this fatal Revolution of Affairs 
there, many Germans and Italians that had retired 
to Germany, came over to England: Peter Mare 
tyr and Bernardinus Ocbinus came over firſt, Bu- 
cer and Fagius followed: They were invited over 
by Canmer, who | entertained them at Lanbeth, 
till they were provided. P. Martyr was ſent to 
Oxford, and Bucer and Fagius to Cambridge; but 
the latter died ſoon after. There were ſome dif- <A 
ferences between the French and Engiiſh, concern- ""* 
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berween the 


Protector 


and the Ad- 
miral. 


ing ſome new Forts, which were made about Bu. 


\ 
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loign, on both ſides, yet a Truce was agreed on, 
for the Protector had no mind to engage in 2 War 


with France. l 
Differences 


He had a new trouble raiſed” up in his own Fa- 
mily, by the Ambition of his Brother, who thought 
that being the King's Unkle, as well as his Brother 


was, he ought to have a larger ſhare of the Go- 


vernment. He had made Addrefles to the Lady 
Elizabeth the King's Siſter, but finding no hopes of 
ſucceſs, he made applications to the Queen Dowa- 
ger, who married him a little undecently, for it 

was afterwards objeQed to him, that he married 
her ſo ſoon after the King's Death, that if ſhe had 
conceived with Child immediately after the Mar- 
riage, it might have been doubtful whether it was 
by the late King, or not: yet the Marriage was 
for ſome time concealed, and the Admiral moved 
the King and his Siſters, to write to the Que 

to accept him for her Husband : The King's Siſters 
excuſed themſelves, that it was not decent for 
them to interpoſe in ſuch a Matter, but the young 


King was more eaſy: ſo upon his Letter, the Queen 


publiſhed her Marriage. The Admiral being now 


poſſeſſed of much Wealth, and the King coming 


often to the Queen's Lodgings, he endeavoured to 
gain him, and all that were About him, and furni- 


ſhed the King often with Mony. His Deſign was, 
that whereas in former times, when Infant-Kings 
had two Unkles, one was Governour of his Per- 
ſon, and another was Protector of the Realm; fo 
now theſe two Truſts might be divided, and that 
he might be made Governour of the King's Perſon. 
This is the true account of the Breach between 
thoſe Brothers, for the Story of theQuarrel between 


their Wives about Precedence, ſeems to be an ill 


grounded Fiction: for there was no pretence of a 
5 x76 vos. - ” compe- 
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Woman, might have perhaps inflamed her Hu. 
band's reſentments, over whom ſhe had an abſolute 
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competition between the Queen Dowager and the Book H. 
Dutcheſs of Somerſet,” but the latter being a hi 


7 *.4 
154 ©. . - p, 
u Are 


Power, which gave the riſe to that Story. The 


Protector was at firſt very eaſy to be reconciled to 


his Brother, but after the many proyocations he 


received from him, he threw off Nature too much. 
When he was in Scotland, the Admiral began to 
take advantage upon that to make a Party: And 


the good Advices that were given him by Paget, to 


look on thoſe as the common Enemies of their Fa- 


mily, who were making this Breach between them, 


had no effect to cure a Mind hurtied on by Ambi- 
tion. It was the Advertiſement that 
of this, that made the Protector leave Scotlund he 


Seſſion of Parliament, the Admiral prevailed with 


-_ 
. "Y 


fore he had finiſhed his Buſineſs there. During the 


* 


* 


was ſent him 


* 
* 
. 


the King to write with his own hand a Meſſage to 
the Houſe of Commons, to make him the Gover- 


nour of his Perſon, When the Admiral was mak- 
ing Friends in order to this, it came. to his Bro- 
ther's Ears, before he had made any publick uſe of 
it: So he employed ſome to divert him from it, but 
with no ſucceſs. Upon that, he was ſent for to 
appear before the Council, but he refuſed to Forney, 
yet they haying rhreatned to turn him out of all 
his Places, and to ſend him to the Tower, he ſubs, 


4 


: 

* 
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mitted, and the Brothers were reconciled: But the 
Admiral continued his ſecret Practices ſtill with 


thoſe about the King. 


Gardiner being included in the Act of Pardon, 


was ſer at liberty: He promiſed to receive and 


obey the In 


1348. 


junctions, only he excepted to the Ho- 


mily of Juſtification ; yet hecomplied in that like 


wiſe; but it was vi 


A 3 SO. 


. 


S; Dl 72S vifible that in his Heart he ab- 
harred all their Proceedings, though he outwardly 
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| SV Northampton was tried at this time; for his firſt 
| T1545. Wife being convikt of Adultery, he and ſhe were ſe- 
| | a ae parated. And he moyed in the end of the former 
ons Divorce Reign, that he might be ſuffered to marry again; 
- ſoa Commiſſion was then Berg and was renew: . 
ed in this Reign to ſome Delegates, to examine 
" what relief might be given to the innocent Perſon 
in ſuch a caſe. But this being new, and Cran ner 
/ proceeding in it with his uſual exactneſs, which is 
often accompanied with ſlowneſs, the Marqueſs 
became impatient, and married a ſecond Wife: 
Upon this, the Council ordered them to be parted 
till the Delegates ſhould give Sentence. The Argu- 
ments for the ſecond Marriage were theſe, Chriſt - 
had condemned Divorces for other Caſes, but ex- 
cepted that of Adultery. A Separation from Bed 
and Board, and the Marriage Bond ſtanding, was 
contrary to many places of Scripture, that mention 
the end of Marriage. St. Paul diſcharges the mar- 
ried Perſon, if the other wilfully deſerted him; 
much more will it follow in the caſe of Adultery. 


And though St. Paul ſays the Wife is tied to her 
FS Husband as long as he liverh, that is only to be 


'z - underſtood of a Husband that continued to be one; 
f hut that relation ceaſed by Adultery. The Fathers 
differed in their Opinions in this Matter, ſome al- 
lowed marriage upon Divorce to the Husband, but 
. denied it to the Wife; others allowed it to both. 
STI So Turtullian, Epiphanius and Bafil ; Jerome allo 
Hye” Juſtified Fabiola, that had done it. Gryſoſtom and 


| Chromatins allowed a ſecond Marriage. St. A 
go was doubtful about it. The Roman Emperors al- 
| © lowed, by their Laws, even. after they became 
Chriſtians, Divorce, and a ſecond Marriage; both. 
to Husbands and Wives, upon many other Reaſons | 
beſides Adultery ; as for procuring Di rtions, mo 1 
Ek!!! , LIT TRIS in 
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ing for another Marriage, being guilty of Trea- Book II. 
fon, or a Wife's poi to Plays 180 her Hu. 3 
bands leave. Nor did the Fathers in thoſe Times 1548. 
complain of thoſe Laws: This was alſo allowed' _ _ 
by the Canons upon ſeveral Occaſions; but after © © 4} 
the State of Cœlebate came to be magnified out of EY 
meaſure, ſecond Marriages were more generally 
condemned: And this was heightened when Mar- 
riage was look d on as a Sacrament. Yet though 
no Divorces were allowed in the Church, the Ca- 
noniſts found out many ſhifts for annulling Marri- 
ages from the beginning, to thoſe that could pay 
well for them. All theſe things being conſidered, 
the Delegates gave ſentence, confirming the ſecond 
Marriage, and diſſolved the firſt. if 
Candlemaſs and Lent were now 1 — 
the Clergy and People were much divided with brogues. = - * 
relation to the Ceremonies uſual at thoſe time. 
By ſome Injunctions in King Henry's Reign it had 3 
been declared, that Faſting in Lent was only bind- 
ing by a poſitive Law. Wakes and Plough-Moon- 
days were alſofuppreſſed, and hints were given 
that other Cuſtoms, which were much abuſed, 
ſhould be ſhortly put down. The groſs Rabble 
loved theſe thi as matters of diverſion, and 
thought Divine Worſhip without them would 
be but a dull Bufineſs. But others look d on theſe 
as Reliques of Heatheniſm, ſince the Gentiles wor- 
ſhipped their Gods with ſuck Feſtivities, and 
thought they did not become the gravity and ſim- 
plicity of the Chriſtian Religion,  Cranmer upon 
this procured an Order of Council againſt the car- 
rying of Candles on Candlemaſs-day,. of Aſhes ow 
Afh-wedneſday, and Palms on Palm-funday 5 which, 
was directed to Bonner to be intirhated' to the Bio 
ſhops of the Province of Canterbury, and was ex- 
fcured by him. But a Proclamation followed a» 
OY "= < gainſt 
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_ of+ the Reformation; 8 21813 
Mi had ſufficient Means to; convinge the Book IF; 


World of their Authority; yet they did not all at IA | 

once change the Cuſtoms of the Meſasal Law, 154% 

but procceded BY degrees; and Chriſt forbid the 

pulling up the Tares, left good Wheat ſhould be 

pulled up with them; ſo it was fit to wean Peg: 

ple by degrees from their former Superſtition; and 

not to run toofaft. . | {T7 A 
Eighteen Biſhops, and ſome Divines, were nom fa fer . 

imployed to examine the Offices of the Church, to communion, 


{e which of them needed amendment. They began 
with the Euchariſt, They proceeded in the fame 

manner that was uſed in the former Reign. For e- 
very one gave in his Opinion in Writing, in anſwer * 
to the Queſtions that were put to them. Some of 2 
theſe are ſtill preſerved, which were concerning the 4 
Prieſts ſole communicating, and Maſſes atis fa lor 


for the Dead; the Maſs in an unknown Tongue, the 5 


hanging it up and expoſing it, and the Sacrifice that 
was made in it. In moſt of thoſe Papers it appears 
that the greateſt part of theBiſhops were ſtill leaven- 
ed with the old Su ffirjon, at leaſt to ſome de- 
gree. It was clearly found that the plain Inſtitu- 


tion of the Sacrament was much viriated, with a 


mixture of many Heatheniſh Rites and Pomps, on 

defign to raiſe the Credit of the Prieſts, in whoſe 

Hands that great Performance was lodged.” This = 
was at firſt done to draw over the Heathens by . > 
thoſe ſplendid Rites. to Chriſtianity z,. bux Super- 9 
ſtition once begun, has no bounds nor meaſutes; 
and Ignorau ce and Barbarity encreaſing in the dak: | 

er Ages, there was no regard had ta any thing in f 
Religion, but as it was ſer off with much Paggantty; 

And the belief of the Corporal Preſence. calſed this 

to a great height. The Office was in an unknown 

Tongue; all che Veſſels and Garments belonging 

fo it, were Conſecrate with much Deyorioh,, d 
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Book II. greay pare of the Service was ſecret, to make it 
1548. jr ſelf was to be faid very 


2 wonderful Charm; the Conſecration 
fftly, for Words that 
were not to be heard, agreed beſt with a Change 
that was net to be ſeen: The many Geſticularions. 


and the magnificent Proceſſions, \all tended to raiſe 
this Pageantry higher. Maſſes jvere alſe faid for 


all the Turns and Affairs of Human Life. Trentals, 
a Cuſtom of having Thirty Maſſes a Year on the 
chief Feſtivities for redeeming Souls ont of Purga- 
tory, was that which brought the Priefts moſt 
Mony, For theſe were thought God's belt Paps, 
in which acceſs was eaſier to him. On Saints Days, 
in the Maſs it was prayed, That by the Saints 62 
terceſſion, the Sacrifice might become the more 
acceptable, and procure a larget Indulgence, 
which could not be eaſily explained, if the Sacri- 
fice was the Death of Chriſt ; befidesa numberleſs 
variety of other Rites, for _ of the Reliques 
of Heatheniſm were made uſe of for the corrupting | 
of the Holieft Inſtitution of the Chriſtian Religi- 
on. The firſtſtep that was now made, was a new 
Office for the Communion, that is, the diſtributi- 
on of the Sacrament, for the Office of Conſecrati- 
on was not at this time touched, It differs very 
little from- what is ſtill uſed. In the Exhortation, 
Auricular Confeſſion to a Prieſt is left free to be 
done or omitted, and all were foes not to 
Judge one another in that Matter. There was al: 
foa Denunciation made, requiring impenitent Sin- 
ners to withdraw. The Bread was to be till of 
the ſame form that had been formerly uſed. In 
the Diftriburion it was ſaid; Ihe Body of our Lor 
&c. preſerve thy Body, and The Blood of our Lord, 
Kc. preſerve thy Soul. This was Printed with a 
Proclamation, requiring all toreceive it with fuck 


5 @ 


and Uniformity, as might ARON 
5 75 : | * 


teas ta 


a 


aud the Cl . —— to give the Com! | 
1 next Eaſter according to them. 
Many were much offended to find Confeſſion Aurigular r 
left indifferent, ſo this Matter was examined. ——74 
Chriſt gaye his Apoſtles a Power of binding and 
looſing, and St. James commanded all to confeſs 1 23 
their Faule to one another. In the Primitive '4 
Church all that denied the Faith, or otherwiſe f 
pave n were ſeparated from the Commu- 
dion, and not admitted to it till they made pu- 
blick Confeſſion: And accord ing to the degrees of 
= Sins, the time and degrees of . publii Feni- 
nce, and their Separation, were proportioned; 
Which was the chief 1 of the Conſultations 
of the Councils i iq the ourth and fifth Centuries. 
For ſecret Sins, th e People lay under no obligati- 
on to confeſs, bur they went often to the Prieſts 
for Genen even for theſe. Near the end of 
the fifth Century they began to have ſecret Pe- 
nances and Confeſſions, as well as publick: But 
in the ſeventh Century this became the general 
Practice. In the _ Century the Commutati- - 
on of Penance for Mony, or other Seryices done 
the Church, was brought | in. Then the Holy Wars 
and Pilgrimages came to be magnified : Croifadoes 
againſt Hereticks, or Princes depoſed by the Pope, 
wete ſet up inſtead of all other Penances : Prieſts 
alſo managed Confeſfon and Abſolution ſo as to en- 
i 8 into all Mens Secrets, and to govern their Conſci- 
| ces by them; but they becoming very 1 nt, and 
| nth aſſociated as to be governed by Orders that 
23% gh be ſent them from Rome, the Fries Were 


| every 
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©  BibkILevery where imployed to hear Confeſſions, and 
AYE many. reſerved .Caſcs wete made, in which the | 
1548. Popgonly'gave Abſolution; theſe were truſted to 
them, and they had the Trade of Indulgences put 
in their Hands, which they managed with as much 
Confidence as Mountebanks uſed in ſelling their 
Medicines, with this advantage, that the ineffe- 
| Qualneſs of their Devices was not ſo eafily diſco - 
vered, for the People believed all that the Prieſts 
told them, In this they grew to ſuch a pitch of 
Confidence, that for ſaying ſome Collects; Indul- 
gences for Years, and for Hundreds, Thouſands, 
yea, a Million of Years, were granted; ſo cheap 
a thing was Heaven made. This Trade was now 
thrown out of the Church, and private Confeſſi- 
on was declared indifferent: But it was much cen- 
ſured, that no Rules for Publick Penance were ſet 
up at this time, but-what were corrupted by the 
Canoniſts. The People did not think: a Declara- 
tive Abſolution ſufficient, and thought it ſuree, 
Work, when a Prieſt ſaid, I ah. thee, though” 
that was but a late Invention. Others cenſured 
the Wards of Diſtribution, by which the Bread 
 waSappropriated to the Body; and the Cup to the 
Soul: And this was ſoon after amended; only , 
ſome words relating to it are ſtill in the Collect, 
We do not preſume. ite 1 
—.— is The Affairs of State took up the Council as 
Aupriſoned. much as the Matters of Religion imployed the 
Biſhops ; the War with Scotland grew chargeable, 
and was ſupported from France, but the Sale of 
the Chantry Lands brought the Council in ſome 
Mony. Gardiner was brought into new Troubl 
many Complaints were made of him, that he diſ- 
paraged the Preachers ſent with the — Li- 
cence into his Dioceſs, and that he ſecretly op- 
peſed all Reformation. So being brought ages 
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the Council, be denied moſt, of the things objefted 


to bim, and offered tg explain himſelf openly inn 
a Sermon before the Ring, The Proteflr pre up } 


him not to meddle in Matters not yet determined, 
particularly the Preſence” of Chriſt in the Sacra- 
ment, and to aſſert the King's Power, though he 
was under Age nd the | 
For the: Clergy began generally to fay, that chough 
they acknowledged the King's Supremacy; yet they 
would nc; yield it to the Council and feemed to 
place ir in ſome extraordinary. Grace conferred on 
the King by rhe Anointing in the Coronation. © So 
the Protectot deſired Gardiner to declare him- 
ſelf in thoſe Points; but when he came to preach 
on St. Peters Day, he inveighed 2catiiſt che Pope 
Supremacy, and afferted the King's, but ſaid no- 
thing of the Council, not the Kings Power under 
Age : He alſo juſtified the Suppteſſion of Mona- 
ſteries and Chantries,” andthe putting down Maſſes 
Satisfactory, as alfo the removing of Images, the 
Sacrament” in both Kinds, and the new Order for 
the Communion z bat did largely aſſert the Cor- 
poral Preſence in the Sacrament: Upon which, 
there was à Noiſe raiſed by hot Men of both fides, 
during the Sermon; and this was Taid to be a 
ſtirting of Seditionz and upon that he was ſent to 
the Tower. This way of proceeding was thought 
contrary both to Law and Juſtice; and as all vio- 
lent Courſes do, this rather weakned than ſtrength! 
ned thoſe that were moſt concerned in it. Can. 
mer did at this time ſet out a large Catechiſm, 
which he Dedicated to the King. He inſiſted 
much on ſhewing that Idolatry had been commit- 
ted in the uſe of Images: He aſſerted the Divine 
Inſtitution of Biſhops and Prieſts, and theit Au- 
thority of Abſolving Sinners, and expreſſed great 
Zeal for the ſetting up Penitentiary IA —— | 
F * enhort 
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and the Authority of the Council: 
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: From this it appears; that 
de hat changed the Opinion he formerly hel 


exhorted the People to diſcoyer the ſtate of thei 
Souls t6 their F 


zent the Divine len of Ecelfuſticl Of 


_ 5 8 . 
- But now a more general Reformation of the 
whole Liturgy was under Conſideration, that all 
the Nation might have an Unirormity in the Wor- 
ſhip of God; and be no more cantoned to the ſeve. 
ral Uſes of Sarum, York, Lincoln, Hereford, and Bas. 


gor. Anciently the Liturgies were ſhort, and had 


For his own Dioceſs: but inthe African 


few Ceremonies in them: Every 2881 2 ha one 
Zhu ö 


they began firſt to Denen; into a more Regulat 
Form. & regory the Great laboured much in this; yet 


hes left Ain the Monk to his liberty, either to uſe 


- the Roman or French Forms in England, as he found 


they were like to tend moſt to Edification. Great 
Additions wete made in every Age; for the private 
Devotions of ſome that were reputed Saints, were 
added to the Publick Offices: and myſterious fig- 
nifications were. invented for every new Rite, whi 
was the chief ſtudy of ſome Ages: and all was 
ſwelled up to a vaſt bulk. It was not then thought 
on, that pray ing by the Spi t, conſiſted in the in. 
venting new words, and uttering them with 
warmth; and it ſeemed too great a ſubjeCtion of 
the People to their DRC, that they ſhould-make 
them joyn with them in all their heats in Prayer: 
and would have proved as great a reſignation of 
their Devotion to them, as the former Superſtiti- 
on had made of their Faith. It was then reſolved 
to have a Liturgy, and to eng, the Worſhip to a fit 
mean, between the Pomp of Superſtition, and na- 


ked flatneſs: They reſolved to change nothing, 
meerly in oppoficion to received practices, but 1a- 
ther in Imitation of what Chriſt did, in the Inſti- 
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n 


2 7 


what had been former in 


ons, A which, upon the account ae eib. 
of the 15 „ ante Saints, 
lings of WW 4 


Ws. Yen Vie Br: TIO 


"of th the a 
tution of the two. 
did conſiſt of Rites 


{ed by him, to b urpo 
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as much ag aS 
ſible, thereby to gain, the People. All ths Con- 

ecrations ot Wares, Salt, c. in ** Church of 
Rome, look d. like the remainders of Heatheniſm; 


and were laid. afide by theſe, Devils being preg 
jured, an a Divine Virtug ſuppoſed to be intnemm 


People came to think, that by ſuch Obſervan- 


ces they might be ſure of — Th —— 8 


many other 
on the actount. 0 ers the. P 


Abſolution given to dead; Bols, oed 7 


ſtures, tend ing to make the World 
belles painful way do Heaven, in ae 
true Rl th 1 e Prieſts had ſecrets in their Raad 
of carrying People thither in anothet Method, 


and on eaſier terms. and this drew ih Fa 
to purchaſe their 3 eſpecially when they 


= dying: ſo that, as their Fears were then | 


beightned, there was no other way left chem in 


the concluſion of an ill Life, to dye with any goο 


hopes, but as they bargained for them with! rheit 
Prieſts; therefore all this was now caſt dun At 
was reſolved to have the whole W Dim the 
Vulgar Tongue; which St. Paul b 


ouſly enlarged himſelf; and all Nations, pn 
were. converted to Chriſtianity, had welt Offices 
in their Vulgar Tongue; but of late, it: had been 


pretended, that It was 4. part of the Communion 
of Saints, that the Worſhip ſhould be everywhere 
in the ſame Language n z though the People were 
Ralls, 18 when lot the ſake of ſome Vagrant 


22 Prieſts, 
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Bock II. Prieſts, that might come from Foreign Parts, they 
www were kepe from knowing what was 2 Kid in the 


Offices» 


71508. Worſhip of God! Ir was pretended, that Pilare 


way T e the Inſcription on the Croſs, in 


1 Fo and Hebrew, theſe three Langua- 
2 —_ iffed; but it is not eaſy to under- 
and what Authority he had for . ſuch a 
CR on them. But the keeping all in an un- 

— preſeaved in dark Ages the eſteem 
92 their in which there were ſuch Pray. 
ers and Hynms, and ſuch Leſſons, that if the Peo- 
ple had e . they n ou 

eartandal: In many Prayers the Pardon of Si 

— the Grace of God were asked, in fuch a file 
of the Saints, as if theſe had been wholly at their 


diſpbfal, and as if they had been more-mercifh! 


than Gad, or Chriſt. In former Times, all that 
did: officiate., were peculiarly babited, and all 
theit Garments were bleſſed : and theſe were con- 
ſidered, as 'a part of the train of the Maſs; but 
on the other hand, White had been the colour of 
the Prieſts Veſtments, under the Maſaica Law, 
and was early brought into the Chriſtian Church: 
es: It was a proper expreſhon of Innopence, and it 
was fit that the Worthip of God fhould be in a 
decent Habir. So it was 2 and fince the 
Sacrifices offered to Idols, were not thereby accord- 
ing to St. Paul, of their own nature polluted, and 
every Creature of God was good; it was thought, 


notwithſtanding the former Abuſe, moſt reaſona- 
ble to uſe theſe Garments ſtill. - © - 


” The new The Morning and Evening Prayers were put 


almoſt in the ſame Method, in which we uſe them 
ſtill, only there was no Confeſſion nor Abfolution. 
In the Office for the Communion; there was 4 
Commemoration of Thanksgiving, for the Bleſſed 
Virgin, and all departed Saints, and they were 


commended 


CE TORY 


ok the Rekozmation, & _ 321 27? 
commended io God's Mercy and Peace. In the Book II. 
Conſecration, the uſe of croſſing the Elements Fw 
was retained; but there was no Elevation, which 1 $48 
was at firſt uſed as an Hiſtorical Rite, ro ſnetm;tsz 
Chriſt's being lifted up on the Croſs; but was'af- 
terwards done, to call on the People to adote it. 
No ſtamp was to be on the Bread, and it was to 
be thicker than ordinary. It was to- be put in tage 
Peoples Mouths by the Prieſts, though it had been 
antiently put in their Hands. Some in the Gree# 
Church began to take it in Spoons of Gold, others 
in a Linnen Cloth, called their Domznical : But 
after the Corporal Preſznce was received. rhe Peo- . 
ple were not ſuffered to touch it, and the Priefts © 2 
Thumbs and Fingers were peculiarly anointed, to — 8 
qualify'them for that Cortact. In Baptiſm, the 
Child's Head and Breaſt was croſt, and an Adju- "7 
ration was made of the Devil, todepart from him: Po; 
Children were to be thrice. dipr, or in caſe of 
weakneſs, Water was to be ſptinkled on their 
Faces, and then they were to be anointed. The 
Sick might alſo be anointed, if they defired it. 
At Funerals, the departed Soul was recommerded 
to God's Mercy. TPO 35 
The Sacraments were formerly believed, of ſuch na 
virtue, that they conferred Grace, by the very re. 
| ceiving them, ex opere operato: And ſo Women 
| Baptized. The Ancients did ſend Portions of the 
| Euchariſt ro the Sick, but without any Pomp: „ 
which came in, when the Corpotal Preſence was 
believed. But inſtead of that, it was now appoints 
ed, that the Sacrament ſhould be miniſtred to the 
Sick, and therefore in caſe of weakneſs, Children 
miglit be baprized in Houſes; though it was more · 
Tujrable to the defign of Biptiſm, which was the 
admiſſion of a new Member to the Church, ro do 
iu before the whole * But this, which 
Was 
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Mark of Vanity, and a piece of affected State. I 
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was a Provifion for Weakneſs, is become fince 3 


1548. was alſo appointed, that the Sacrament ſhould 


be given to the Sick, and not to be ſent from the 
Church, but Conſecrated by their Bed-fides : Since 


Chriſt had ſaid, that where two or three were af. 


Cenſures 


and receiving Penitents, was early brought into 


ſembled in his Name, he would be in the midft 
of them. But it is too groſs a Relique of the 
worſt part of Popery, if any imagine, that after 
an ill Life, ſome ſudden ſorrow for Sin, with 3 
haſty Abſolution, and the Sacrament, will be a 
Paſſport to Heaven, ſince the Mercies of God in 


; Chriſt are offered in the Goſpel, only to thoſe who 
\ trul y. believe, fincerely repent, and do change the 


Courſe of their Lives. 


4 The Liturgy thus compiled, was publiſhed with 


a Preface, concerning Ceremonies, the ſame that 


is ſtill in the Common- Prayer. Book, written with 


extraordinary Judgment and Temper. : 
When the Book came into all Mens Hands, ſe- 


| paſt on the veral things were cenſured : As particularly the 
' Prayer-Book frequent uſe of the Croſs and Anointing. The 


er began to be uſed, as a badg of a Crucified 
Saviour: But the Superſtition of it was ſo much 
advanced, that Latria was given to the Crofier, 
The uſing it was alſo believed to have a Virtue 
for driving away evil Spirits, and preſerving one 
from Dangers : So that a Sacramental Virtue was 
affixed to it; which could not be done, ſince there 
is no Inſtitution fer it in Scripture: But the uſing 
it as a Ceremony, expreſſing the believing in a 
Crucified Saviour, could import no Superſtition, 
fince Ceremonies, that only. expreſs our Duty or 
Profeſſion, may be uſed as well as Words, theſe 
being Signs, as the cther are Sounds, that expreſs 
our Thoughts. The uſe of Oyl in Confirmation, 


the 


\ 


th 


the Church: but it was not applied to the Sick, Book l. 
till the tenth Century; for the Ancients did no. 
5 underſtand thoſe words of St. James, to relate 1548. 


„ 


to it, but to the extraordinary Gift of Healing, 
then in the Church. r hr 1 
While theſe Changes were under Conſideration, an presch ? 
there were great Heats every where, and a great ins ws for 
Contradiction among the Pulpits ; ſome commend- ain 
ing all the old Cuſtoms, and others inveighing as 
much againſt them: ſo the Power of granting Li- 
cences to Preach, was taken from the Biſhops, and 
reſtrained only to the King and the Archbiſhops; 
et even that did not prove an effectual Reſtraint. 
50 a Proclamation was ſet out, reſtraining all 
' Preaching, till the Order, which was then in the 
hands of the Biſhops, ſhould be finiſhed; and in- 
ſtead of hearing Sermons, all were required to ap- 
ply themſelves to Prayer, for a Bleſſing on that 
which was then a preparing, and to content them- 
{elves in the mean while with the Homilies. - | 
The War of Scotland continued: the Scots receiy- a, in * 
ed a great ſupply from France of 6000 Men, under ; 
the command of Deſſy. The Eng//Þ had fortified 
Hadington, which was well ſituated, and lay in a 
fruitful Country: ſo the Governour of Scotland 


. 
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- Joyning an Army of Scots to the French, fat down 

$ fore it. The Protector ſaw the Inconveniences of 

C a long War coming on him, both with Scotland 

g and France: ſo he offered a Truce for Ten Years, 

A in which time he hoped, by Preſents and Practi- 

„ ces, to gain, or at leaſt to divide thoſe, who were 

r united by the War. Many of the Scoteh Nobility 

e liked the Propoſition well: and indeed the Inſo- 

5 lence of the French was ſuch, that inſtead of being 

n, Auxiliaries, they considered them as Enemies. ut 
0 the Clergy were ſo apprehenſive of a March with 7 
le England, that they never concluded themſelves ſ : 


1 cute, 
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Book II. cure, till it were put out of their Power; and ſo 
did vekemently promote the Propoſition made by 
1548. the French, of ſending their Queen over to France: 
and this was in concluſion agreed to. So the Trench \ 
Ships that brought over the Auxiliaries, carried 
back the young Queen. The Siege of Hadington 
vent on: a great Recruit ſent to them from Ber. 
doicæ was intercepted, and cut off: but they were 
well ſupplied with Ammunition and Proviſions. 
Some Caſtles that the Exgliſʒ had, were taken by 
ſurprize, and others by 1 e : a Fleet was 
"ſent to fpoil the Coaſt of Scotland, under the Ad- 
miral's Command, but he made only two deſcents, 
in both which he had ſuch ill ſucceſs, that he loſt - 
near 1200 Men in them. The E. of Shrewsbury led 
in a good Army to the relief of Hadzngron : The 
Siege was opened, and the Place well ſupplied. But 
as Deſſy marched hack to Edenburg h, his Souldiers 
committed great Outrages upon the Scots, ſo that 
if Shrewsb:ry had defigned to fight, he had great 
Advantages, fince the Scots were now very weary 
of their imperious Friends, the Ferch: but he 
. marched back, having performed that for which 
he was ſent. De followed him, and made a 
great inroad into-Erg/and, but would not give the 
Scots any ſhare of the Spoil, and treated them in 
all things, as a conquered Province: and being in 
fear of them, he fortified himſelf in Leith, which 
before was but an inconfiderable Village. He alſo 
attacked the Fort which the Exgliſb had in Inche 
Reith, and took it. But he was recalled upon the 
Complaints that were ſent to the Court of France, 
geainſt him. Now the People there began to feel 
their Slavery, and to hate thoſe that had perſwa- 
ded the ſending their Queenggo France, and par- 
ticularly the Clergy, and Were thereby the more 
diſpoſed to hearken to ſuch Preachers, as CHO 
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ö Endeavours to bring the Council back 8 ; 
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_ of the Refounation, Sc. 32; 
ed their Corruptions and Superſtition. Monluc Bi- Book II. 
ſhop of Valence, a Man celebrated for Wiſdom, SW —ꝛ— 
and for ſo much moderation in Matters of Religion, 1548. 4 
that it drew upon him the ſuſpicion of Hereſy, was 
ſent over from France to be Chancellor of Scotland. 1 
This was like to give great diſcontent to the Sco /- O 
zi/h Nobility» {d he returned to France. The Eng ©  _ 
liſh were now involved in a War, in which they "MY 
could promiſe themſelves no good iſſue, unleſs 39 
they could conquer the Kingdom: for the end they 
had propoſed by a Match, was — out of the 
Power, even of the Scots themſelves, © 


In Germany, the Emperor, after he had uſed all An i 


rent, but without ſucceſs, proteſted againſt thoſe 4 
at Bologna : and ordered three Divines (one of =O 


them was eſteemed a Proteſtant) to draw a Book 


for reconciling Matters of Religion, which ſnould 
take place in that interval, till a Council ſhould” *.. * 
meet in Germany, called from that the Interim, © © 
The chief Conceſſions, in favour of the Proteſtants, 

were the Communion in both kinds, and that mar- _ 
ried Prieſts might officiate. A Diet was ſummon- . © 
ed, where Maurice was inveſted in the Electorate 


of Saxe,” the degraded Elector being made to look 


on, and ſee the Ceremony; which he did with 

his ordinary conſtancy of Mind: and without e.. 
prefling any concern about it, he returned to his- 
Studies; which were chiefly imployed in the cri 
ptures. The Book was propoſed to the Diet, ang 


the Biſhop of Meutæ, without any Order, thank- 


ed the Emperor for it, in their Name; and this 

was Publiſhed, as the Conſent of the Diet. So 

{light a thing will paſs for a Conſent of the States, 

by a Conquerour that looks on himſelf as above 

Law. Both Papiſts and Proteſtants were offended * 

at it. It was condemned at Rome, where no He- 
. $ = 0 reſy 
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Book II. reſy was more odious, than that the Secular Pow-. 
es ſnould meddle in Points of Faith. The Pro- 


2 


1548. teſtants generally refuſed it: and the impriſon d 


EleQor could not be wrought on to receive it, nei. 


ther by the Offers that were made him, nor the Se- 


verities he was put to, in all which he was always 


the ſame. Some Canteſts aroſe between Melancthon, 


and the other Lutherans : for he thought the Ce- 


remonies, being things indifferent, might be recei- 


ved; but the others thought theſe would make 

way for all the other Errors of Popery. The Pro- 

teftant Religion was now almoſt ruined in Germa- 

25 and this made the Divines turn their Eyes to 
ne 


land. Calvin wrote to the Protector, and preſt 
him to go on to a more compleat Reformation, 
ind that Pr « 75 for the Dead, the Chriſm and 


tream UInction might be laid aſide. He defied - 


him to truſt in God, and go on, and wiſhed there 


were more Preaching, and in a more lively way, 


* 
* 


than he heard was then in England: but above all 


5 » 4 


- . 


things he prayed him to ſuppreſs that Impiety and 
Protanity, that, he heard, abounded in ths Nation. 


1549. 
A Seſſion of 


In the end of this Year, a Seſſion of Parliament 


firſt was concerning the mares Clergy, which was 
finiſhed by the Commons in 


Weeks before the Lords: Nine Biſhops, and four 


Days, but lay fix 


Feat. met, but no Bill was finiſhed, before February ; the 


85 = oral Lords proteſted againſt it. It was de- 


ee of the Clared, that it were better for Prieſts to live un- 


Ty tried, free of all worldly FAS yet fince the 
Laws compelling it, had occaſioned great filthi- 


neſs, they were all repealed. The pretence- of 
haſtity in the Romiſb Prieſts, had poſſeſſed the 


World with a high Opinion of them, and had 
been a great refleQion on the Reformers, if the 
World had not clearly ſeen through it, and been 
made very ſenſible of the ill Effects of it, oy. the 
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defilement it brought into their own Beds and Fa. Book II! 
milies. Nor was there any Point in which the R.. | 
formers had enquired more, to remove this Preju- 1549. . 
dice that lay againſt them, In the Old Teſtament, | 
all the Prieſts were not only married, but the OF 
fice deſcended by ere In the New Teſta- 
ment, Marriage was declared Honourable in all; 
among the Qualificatiops of Biſhops and Deacons, | 
their being the Hucbands of one Wife, are reckons „ 
ed up: Many of the Apoſtles were matried, and „ 
carried their Wives about with them, as alſo 1 
Aquila did Priſcilla. Forbidding to marry, is'rec: 

koned a Mark of the Apoſtacy tHat was to follow. 

Some of the firſt Hereticks inveighed againſt Mar- 

riage, but the Orthodox juſtified it, and condemn. 

ed thoſe Churchmen that put away their Wives: 

which was confirmed by a General Council, in the 

fifth Century: Paphnutius, in the Council of Nice, t ũͤ,jœt.. 
oppoſed a Motion that was made for it: NM %  _ 
Poitiers was married, Baſil and Nagzian? Mis Fa. 
thers were Biſhops. Heliodorus, the firſt that wrote 

a Romance, moved that Biſhops might live fin- 

EY but till then every one did in that as he plea- 

ſed; and even thoſe who were twice married, if 

the firſt was before their Converſion, might be Bi- 

ſhops, which Ferome himſelf, though vety parti- | 
al to Celibate, Juſtifies; all the Canons made a2 
gainſt the married Clergy, were only poſitive 

Laws, which might be repealed! The Prieſts in 

the Greek Churci did ſtill live with their Wives - 

at that time. In the Weſt, the Clergy did gene- 

rally marry ; and in Edgar's Time, they were for 

the moſt part married in England. In the Ninth 
Century, P. Nigho!as preſt the Cælibite much, but 

was oppoſed by many: In the Eleventh Century, 
Gregory the Seventh' intending to ſer up a new Ec- 
clefiaſfical Empire, found thit the unmarried 
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Bock II. Clergy would be ſureſt to him, ſince the married 
gate Pledges to the State, and therefore he pro- 


1749. 


ceeded furiouſly in it; and called all the married 
Prieſts, Nicolaitans : yet in England, Lanfranc did 
only impoſe the Celibate on the Prebendaries,and 
the Clergy that lived in Towns: Anſelm impoſed 

it on all without exception; but both He, Ber. 


nard, and Petrus Damiani, complain, that Soda 
abounded much, even among the Biſhops: And 


not only Panormitan, but Pius the Second wiſhed, 


that the Laws for the Celibate were taken away. 
So it was clear, that it was not founded on the 


Laus of God: and it was a Sin to force Church- 


men to vow that which ſometimes was not in their 


Power: and it was found by examining the Forms 
of Ordination, that the Prieſte n England had 


made no ſuch Vows; and even: - Vow in the Ro- 


man Pontifical to live chaſtly, did not import a 


Tie not to marry, fince a Man might live Chaſt 


in a murried ſtate. Many lewd. Stories were pub- 


liſhed of the Clergy, but none ſeemed more re- 


markable, than that of the Pope*s Legate, in Hen. 
7y the ſecond's. Time, who the very ſame Night 


aàlter he had put all the married Clergy from their 
Benefices, was found a-bed with a Whore. It was 


alſo obſerved, that the unmarried Biſhops, if 


they had not Baſtards to raiſe, were as much ſet 
on advancing their Nephews and Kindred, as thoſe 


that were married could be. Nor did any Per- 
ſons meddle more in Secular Affairs, than the un- 

married Clergy: and it might be reaſonable to 
reſtrain the Clergy, -as was done in the Primitive 
Church, from converting the Goods of the Church, 
which were intruſted to their care, to the enrich- 
ing of their Families, None appeared more zea- 


lous for procuring this Liberty, than ſeveral Cler- 


* 


y-men that never made ule of, it, in particular, 


ol the Relozmation, 86. 
Another Act paſt, c 


329 OY * 
onfirtning the Liturgy, which Book II 


was no finiſhed, Fight Biſhops, and three Tem 


ral Lords only proteſting againſt it. Thete was 1549. 
7 — Preamble, ſetting; forth the inconvenience fn — 
ee 


of the former Offices, and the Pains that had been 
and Divines had, by the aid of the Holy Gheſt, 


with an uniform Hgreement concluded on the 


new Book: therefore they enacted, That by Whir- 
ſunday Es all. Divine Offices ſhould be perform- 


ed accord. ſoit; and if any, uſed other Offices,” 
fence they ſhould be impriſoned" fix 


for the firſt 
months, loſe their Beneſices for a ſecond] and be 
impriſoned during Life for the third Offence. Some 
cenſured thoſe moſes, that the Book was rompo- 
ſed 2 9 1 „ 

import an Jnſpiration, - but a Divine Aftſtande. 
Many wondred to ſee the Biſhops of Norwich, 
gain 
poſing the Book. It does not appear whether 


they were diſſatisfied at any thing in is, or whether 


they oppoſed the impoſing it on ſuch ſevere Pe-. 
wt e if they were diſpleaſed at a Prouiſo 
that was added for the uſing of Palms taken our 
of the Bible, which was intended for the ſinging 
Pſalms, then put in Verſe; and much uſed berts 
in Churches and Houſes, hy all that loved the 
Reformation. In the Primitive Times the Chri- 
ſtians uſed the Pſalter much and the chief De- 
votion of the Monaſtick Orders conſiſtéd in re- 
peating it often. Appollinarius put it in Verſe, and 
both Nagianzen and Prudant ius wrote 2 de- 
vout Hymns in Verſe: Others, though in Proſe, 
were much uſed, as the Gloria in Excelſit, and the 


Te Deum: afterwards the greareſt part of he Of. 
tices was put in Latin Rhymes, and ſo-now ſome 


E1g1i/h Poets turned the Plalter into Verſe, which 


e Holy Gboſt; but this did not 


Hereford, Chicheſter, and Veſtminſter, proteſt a- 
2 AQ, ſince they had concurred in com- 


. 
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Bock II. was then much eſteemed; but both our Li . 
moe, being fince that Time much im Prot | 

549. this Work has now loſt its Beauty {6 woch. that 

o 
An Ano avout mp. aring, 
— That though al Days and Meats were in ho 

67 Ses yet Faſting, being # great help to 
& Vertue, and to this ſubduing the Body to the 
< Mind, anda diſtinerion of Meats condüeing tg 
the advancement of the Fiſhing-trade, it was 
4 EnaQted, That Leut, and all Page and Setur- 
dq, and Ember Days,ſhould'beFiſhdays;under 
* eyeral Penalties, e ekcopting the Weik, or thoſt 
that had the King's Licehce: Chriſt had told his 
— that when he was taken from them, 
uld Faſt: So in the Primitive Church they 

alle before en but che ſame number of 
Days was not oblerved: in all Places: Afterwards 
other Rules and Days were ſet up: But St. Auſtin 
complained, that many in his Time placed all 
their Religion in obſerving them. Faſt- days were 
turned to a mockery in the Church of Rome, in 
which they both dined, and did eat Fiſh dreſt ex- 
quiſitely, and drank Wine. This made many run 
to another Extream againſt all Faſts, or diſtinQiz 
on of Days, which certainly, it rightly managed, 
and without Superſtition, is a great means forkeep- 
ing up a ſeriouſneſs of Mind, which is neceſſary 
Lor the maintaining the Power of Religion. Other 
Bills were propoſed, but not paſt; one for ma- 

king it Treaſon to mary the King's Siſters, with- 
our the Conſent of the King and Council: But the 
forfeiture of Succeſſion in that Caſe was thought 
ſufficient. The Biſhops did alſo complain of their 
want of Power to repreſs Vice, which ſo much a- 
bounded : But the Laiĩty were ſo apprehenſive of 
kene again under anEeclefiaftical Tyranny, 5 
y 


FC 


af the Refoumation;/ 82 


they would. not conſent to it. A Pro aden was al Book us 


5 made for bringing the Common. Law into a Bo 
y, in imitation of Juſtinians >, gn But it fell, 157. 


ng to great a e reinen under an 
nian King, . 


In this Parliament the Admiral sette es 
The Queen Dowager died in September laſt, not zar, b 


without ſuſpicion of Foiſon; upon that, he te-© 
newed his Addreſſes to Lady Elizaberh ; bur find- 
ing it in vain to expect that his Brother and the 


Council would conſent to it, and that her Right to 


the Succeſſion would be cut off if he married her 
without their Conſent; he reſolved to make ſure 
of the King's Perſon, till he made a change in the 
Government: He fortifjed his Houſe, he laid up 
a Magazine, and made a Party among the Nohi- 


lity. The Protector imployed many ro divert . 


him from thoſe deſperate Deſigns, but is Ambiĩ · 
tion being incurable, he was forced to proceed to 


Extremities againſt bim. He ſent him Prifoner to 
the Tower in Fanuaryy with his Confederare Shu- 
rington, who being Vice-Treaſurer of the Mint 
at Briſtol, had ſupplied him with Mony, and 
had Coined much baſe” Mony for his uſe. 
perſwade him to a better 
Mind, and his Brother was willing to 72. 5 5 
m 


Many were ſent to 


reconciled to him, if he would ' retire 


the Court and Buſineſs; but he was intracta-· 


ble. So, many Articles were Sbjected to him, 


boch of his Defigns againſt the State, and of bis 


Malverſation in his Office, ſeveral Pirates = 
1 * ward 


been entertained by him. Many Wimeſſes, 
Letters under his own Hand, were brought: 
him. Almoſt the whole Council went to the 


er and examined him; but he refuſed to bor 


any Anfwers, and ſaid, he expected an open Tri- 


A. The whole Council upon 25 acqtatnred the 


Ka 
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Bock II. King with it, and deſired him to refer the Matter 
2 to the Parliament, which he granted. Upon that, 
1345. 
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ſome Counſellors were again ſent to ſee what they 
could draw from him; but he was ſullen; and aß 
ter he had anſwered to three of the Articles, de- 


nying ſome Particulass, and excuſing others, he 
xeefuſed to go ahy further. The Buſineſs was next 


brought into the Houſe of Lords: The Judges and 
the King's Council delivered their Opinions, That 
the Articles -objeQed to him were Treaſon. Then 
the Evidence was given, upon which, the whole 
Houſe paſt the Bill, the Protector only withdraw- 
ing: They diſpatched it in two Days. In the 
Houſe of Commons many argued againſt Attain- 


ders without a Trial, or bringing the Party to make 


his Anſwers. But a Meſſage was ſent from the 
King, deſiring them to proceed as the Lords had 
egun. So the Lords that had given Evidence a. 
gainft him in their own Houſe, were ſent down 
to the Commons: Upon which, they paſt the 
Bill; and the Royal Aſſent was given the fifth of 
March: And afterwards, the King being preſt to 
it by the Council, gave orders for the Execution, 
which was done the twentieth of March. This 
was the only Cure that his Ambition ſeemed capa- 
ble of: Let it was thought againſt Nature, that 


one Brother ſhould fall by the Hand of another: 


fidies, and fo the Parliament was Prorogued. The 
firſt thing taken into Care, was the receiving the 
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not underſtand what was faid; no mote then when Bock ©. 7 

the Prayers were ſaid in Latin; ſo this Tempe 7 

was found: Prayers, were ordered to be ſaid in Pa- 1549- 

riſh-Churches in a plain Voice, but in Cathedralss 

the old way was ſtill kept up, as agreeing better 

with the Mufick uſed in them: Though this ſeem- 

ed not very decent in the Confeſſion of Sins, nor in 

the Litany, where a ſimple Voice, gravely uttered, 

agreed better with thoſe Deyotions, | than thoſe 

Cadences and Muſical Notes do. Others continu-. 

ed to uſe all the Geſticulations, Croſſings and 

Kneeling, that they had formerly been accuſtom- 

ed to: The Tone did alſo continue the uſe of _ 

their Beads : Which were brought in by Peter 2 o 

Hermit, in the eleventh Century, by which the - | 

repeating the Angel's Salutation tothe Virgin, was 

made a great part of their Devotion, and was ten 

times ſaid for one Pater Noſter. Inſtructions were 

given to the Viſitors to pur all theſe down ina new 

Viſitation, and to enquire if any Prieſts continued to 

drive a Trade by Trentals or Maſſes for departed 

Souls. Order was al ſo given, that there ſhould be 

no Private Maſſes at Altars in the Corners of Chureh: - 

es, and that there ſhould be but one Communion 

in a Day, unleſs it were in great Churches, and at 

high Feſtivals, in which they were allowed to have 

one Communion in the Morning, and another at 

Noon. The Viſitors made their Report, That 

they found the Book of Common-Prayer received 

univerſally over all the Kingdom, only Lady Ma. 
1 continued to have Maſs ſaid according to the 

abrogated Forms: Upon this, the Council wrote 

to her to conform to the Laws; for the nearer ſhe 

was to the King in Blood, ſhe was ſo much the 

more obliged to give a good Example to the reſt 

of the Subſects. She refuſed to comply with their 

Defires, . and ſent one to the Emperor for his Pro- 

20 7.” en 
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3,  Ibpidgmentofthe Hillow 
Bock II. tection; upon which, the Emperor preſſed the 
Eli Ambaſſadors, and they promiſed, that for 

1545. ſome time ſhe ſhould be diſpenſed with. The 
Emperor n afterwards that they made 
him an abſolute Promiſe that ſhe ſhould never be 

more troubled about it, but they ſaid, it was on- 
Iy a Temporary Promiſe. A Match was alfo pro- 
= ſed for her with the King of Portugals Brother, 
t it was let fall ſoon after. She refuſed to ac: 
knowledge the Laws made when the King was un- 

der Age, and carried her felf very high, for ſhe - 

knew well that the Protector was then afraid of 

a War with France, and that made the Emperor's 

Alliance more neceſſary to England: Yet the 

Council ſent for the Officers of her Houſhold, and 

required them to let her know that the King's Au- 
thority was the ſame when he was a Child as at 

full Age; and that it was now lodged in them, and 

though asthey were ſingle Perſons, they were all 

inferior to Her, yer as they were the King's Conn- 

|  cil, ſhe was bound to obey them, eſpecially when 

they executed the Law; which all Subjects of 

what Rank ſoever, were bound to obey. Yet at 

. they durſt go no further, for fear of the 


mperor's diſpleaſure: So it was reſolved to con- 
nive at her S.. 
piſpues The Reformation of the greateft Errours in Di- 
Cue pre. vine Worſhip being thus eſtabliſhed ; Cranmer 
| ſence in the proceeded next to eſtabiſn a Form of Do&rine: 
Sacrament- the chief Point that hitherto was untouched, was 
the Preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, which 
| the Priefts magnified as the greateſt Myſtery of 
5 the Chrittian Religion, and the chief priviledg of 
Chriſtians; with which the fimple and credulous 
_ vulgar were mightily affected. The Lutherans re 
ceived that which had been for ſome Ages the 
| DoArine of the Greek Church, that in the Sacra- 
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ments there was both Bread ine, and alſo Book II. 
the Subſtance of the Body and Blood OT Chriſt, — b 
The Hel vetians look d on it only as a Commemo- 1344. 
ration of the Death of Chriſt. The Princes of Ger- 
many were at great pains to have theſe reconciled, 
in which Bucer had laboured with great Induſtry; 
But Luther being a Man of harth temper, did not 1 
eaſily bear contradiction, and was too apt to a. 
ſume, in effect, that Infallibility to himſelf, which * _ © 
he condemned in the Pope, Some took a middle p50 
way, and aflerted a Real Preſence, but it was not 
af to underſtand what was meant by that Ex: - 

reſſion, unleſs itwas a real application of Chriſttss 
Death lo that the meaning of Really. was Ehe. * 
ally. But though Bucer followed this method, | 
Peter Martyr did in his Lectures declare plainly . ; © +. 
for the Helvetians. So Dr. Smith, and ſome o- 5 
thers, intended publickly to oppoſe and aſftont 
him; and challenged him to a Diſpute about ir, 
which he readily accepted, on theſe Conditions, 
That the King's Council ſhould firſt apptove ef it, 
and that it ſhould be managed in Scripture-Terms: 
For the ſtrength of thoſe Doctors lay in a nimble 
managing of thoſe barbarous and unintelligible 
Terms of the Schools, which though they ſounded 
high, yet really they had no ſenſe under that: So 
all the Proteſtants reſolved to diſpute in Scripture- 
Terms, which ſeemed more proper in Matters of 
Divinity, than the Metaphyſical Language of 
School-men. The Council having appointed, Dr. 
Cox, and ſome others, to prefide in the Diſpute, 


Dr. Smith went out of the way, and a little after 
fled out of England: But before he went, he wrote 
k 4 very mean fubmiſſion to Canmer: Other Do- 


. ctors diſputed with Peter Martyr concerning Tran- 
| ſubſtantiation, but that had the common fate of 
* all publick Diſputes, for both ſides gave out 0 
FF NESS they 


Bock II. they had the better,. At the fame time there were 
aso diſputes at Cambridge, which were modera-. 
1349. ted by Ridley, that was ſent down thither by the 

BY Council. He had fallen on Bertrams Book of the 
Sacrament, and wondred much to find ſo celebra. 
ted a Writer in the ninth Century, engage ſo 
plainly againſt the Corporal Preſence : This difs 
; poſed him to think that at that time it was not 
the received beliefof the Church: He communi- 
cated the matter to Canmer, and they together 
made great Collections out of the Fathers on this 
 ., Head, and both wrote concerning it. 
; "Aqguments The Subſtance of their Arguments was, That 
as Chriſt called the Cup the Fruit of the Vine, ſo 
Preſence, St. Paul called the other Element Bread, after the 
BN, Conſecration ; which ſhews that their Natures ' 
were not changed. Chriſt ſpeaking to Zews, and 
ſubſtituting the Euchariſt in the room of the Paſ- 
chal Lamb, uſed ſach Expreſſions as had been cus 
ſtomary among the Fee on that occaſion; who 
called the Lamb the Lord's Paſſover ; which could 
not be meant literally, ſince the Paſſover was the 
ih Angel's paſſing over their Houſes, when the Firſt- 
born of the FEeyprians were killed: So it being a 
BM Commemoration of that; was called the Lord's 
.\ Paſſovere, and in the ſame ſenſe did Chriſt call the 
_  - Bread his Body : Figurative Expreſſions being or- 
ddinary in Scripture; and not improper in Sacta- 
4 ments, which may be called Figurative Actions. 
It was alſo appointed for a Remembrance of Chriſt, 
and that ſuppoſes abſence. The Elements were 
alſo called by Chriſt his Body broken,- and his 
Blood ſhed; ſo it is plain, they were his Body, not 
as it is 1 in Heaven, hut as it ſuftered on 
the Croſs: And fince the Scriptures ſpeak of 


_ Chriſt's continuanee in Heaven till the laſt Day, 
from thence they inferred, that he was not Cot- 
Ls 8 porally 
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porally preſent. And it was ſhewed, that the Bock III. 
a port Grift's Fleſh, mentioned by St. ohn, was ee We 
not to be underſtood of the Sacrament, ſince of 1549. 
eyery one that did eat, it is ſaid, that he has E- IE 
| ternal Life in bin. So that was to be under- 
. ſtood only of receiving Chriſt's Doctrine, and he 
himſelfſhewed it was to be meant ſo, when he 
ſaid, that 1he Fleſh profited nothing, but his Words _ 
were Spirit and Life. So that all this was ac- 
cording to Chriſt's ordinary way of teaching in Pa- 
rables. Many. other Arguments wete brought, 
from the nature of a Body, to ptoye that it could 
not be in more places than one at once, and that 
it was not in a place after the manner of a Spirit, 
but was always extended. They found alſo that 
the Fathers had taught, that the Elements were 
{till Bread and Wine, and were the Types, the 
Signs, and Figures ot Chriſt's Body, not only ac 4 
cording to Tertullian, and St. Auſtin, but to the _—_— 
Ancient Liturgies, both in the Greek and man 
Churches. Bur that on which they builr- moſt, 
was, that Chryſoſtome, Gelaſius, and Theodoret, 
arguing againſt thoſe who ſaid that the Human 
Nature in Chriſt was ſwallowed up by its Union to 
his Godhead : They illuſtrated the contrary thus; 
As inthe Sacrament, the Elements are united to 


e 


it the Body of Chriſt, and yet continue to be the "if 

. ſame that they were formerly, both in Subſtance, i 

; Nature, and Figurez So the Humanity was not 

. deſtroyed by irs Union with the Word. From _—_ 

. which it appeared, that it was then the received 7 

6 Opinion, That the Elements were not changed; | 

1 and therefore all thoſe high Expreſſions in Chryſo» 

If ſtome, or Others, were only Strains and Figures | 

1 of Eloquence, to raiſe the Devotion of the Pecple 

* higher in that holy Action. But upon thoſe Ex- - 

12 pteſſions the following Ages built that Opinion, — 
| | — which 3 
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Book II. which a feen Io well with the Defigns of the 
AV Prieſts, for eſtabliſhing the Authority of that Or. 
1549. der, which by its Character was qualified for the 
greateſt Performance that ever was; no wonder, 
they took all imaginable pains to infuſe it into the 
belief of the World, and thoſe dark Ages were 
diſpoſed to believe every thing ſo much the rather 
the more incredible that it appeared to be. In the 
ninth Century, many of the greateſt Men of that 
Age wrote ayainft it, and none of them were for 
that condemned as Hereticks: The contrary Opi - 
nion was then received in England, as appeared by 
one of the Saxon Homilies that was read on Eaſter- 
Day, in which, many of Bertrams words were 
put. Bur it was generally received inthe eleventh 
and twelfth Century, and fully eſtabliſned in the 
fourth Council in the Lateran. At firſt it was be- 
lieved that the whole Loaf was turned into one 
entire Body, ſo that in the diſtribution every one 
had a Joint given him; and according to that. 
Conceit, it was given out that it did often bleed, 
and was turned into pieces of Fleſh. But this 
ſeemed an undecent way of handling Chriſt's glo- 
_ Tified Body, ſo the Schoolmen did invent a more 
ſeemly Notion, That a Body might be in a place 
after the manner of a Spirit, ſo that in every Crumb 
there was an entire Chriſt; which though it ap- 
peared very hard to be conceived, yet it generally 
prevailed, and then the Miracles fitted for the for- 
mer Opinion were no more heard of, but new 
ones agreeing ro this Hypotheſis, were ſer up in 
their ſtead. So dexterouſly did the Prieſts de- 
ceive the World: And becauſe a mouthful of 
Bread, or a draught of Wine, would have been 
ſhrewd temptations to make the People think it 
was really Bread and Wine that they got; there: 
fore as the Cup was taken away, (ROY ;o 
| p | ed 5 


5 [i N 
ot PR geting 
Bicid, a thin Wiſer Was given, | ton the Peor | 

le more eafily imagine, it was only the Ac - WY 
81525 of Bread that were received by them. Up. 1549. 
on theſe; Grounds did Granmer and bg 8 in 
this Matter, 
Met. were ſome Anabaptiſts at this time bh en 

land, that were come over out of Germany : 7 in Egle. 

fam thete were two ſorts, ſome only. objetted | 
to the B apc, of Children, and to the 2 — 
of ir by Sprinkling, and not by Dipping: Others 
held many C inions, that ha 72 a bo ancienthy cons 
demned as Herelies :, They had Jong .acxuel 
War in G and ſet up a new K og a6 at __ 
ſter, 2 75 theſecartied. the Name 
ziſts from that of Infant-baptiſin, —O it 2. | 
one of the mildeſt Opinions — they held. Some 
of theſe came over. to England, ſo a Commiſhen”- 
was granted to ſome Biſhops and others, to ſearch 
Labs, out, and to proceed againſt them. Several 
Perſons were brought before them, and did abjure 
their Errors, which were, That there vas not 
* a Trinity of Ferſons; that Chriſtwas,n 
« 2nd took. not Fleſh of the Virgin; a 
“ Regenerate Man cou not fin. One Jae Bo. ee 
cher, called Joan o Kent, denied wah Ginn © -- 
took Fleſh of the FSG of his Mother; =D 
was out of meaſure vain and conceited of 2 
tions, and rejected all the Inſtruction hat was of 
fered her ich ſcorn: So ſhe was condemned as an 
obſtinate Hetetick, and delivered to the ſecular 

Arm. But it was very hard to perſwade the 
King to ſign the Warrant for her Execution; he 

thought, it was an inftance of the ſame: Spirit of 
Cruelty, for which the Reformers condemned the 
Papiſfs: It as 55 to condemn one to be burnt 


tor ſome, w radi eſpecially when tex 
ſeemed to 25 12 di * Brain; but 
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Book I. ner perſwaded him, that he being God's Lieute 
2 2 nant was hound in the firſt place to punifh t 
Nis. 


ht to be capi 
pauniſhed. Theſe things did rather filence tflun! 
e rely the young King He 1 755 the Warran 
th 1 


Offences committed againſt God: He alſo alleds: 
ed the Laws of Moſes, for puniſhing Blaſphemers 
and he thought Errors that ſtruck immediately a- 
gainſt the Apoſtles Creed, ought to be capically 

la- 


with Tears in his Eyes, and ſaid to Cramer; that 
ſince, he reſigned up himſelf in that Matter to his 
Judgment, if he ſinned in it, it ſhould He at his 
Or. This ſtruck the Archbiſhop: And both Ie, and 
Ridley took het into their Houſes, and tried. what 
Reaſon, joined with Gentleneſs could do; But 
ſhe was ſtill more and more Inſolent, ſo at laft 


ſhe was burnt, and ended her Life very indecently 


breaking out often in Jeers, and Reproaches, an 

was looked on as a Perſon fitter for Bed/am, than 
a Stake. Some time after that, a Dutch-man, 
George van Parre, was alfo condemned and bhurnt, 


for deriying the Divinity of Chriſt; and'{aying, 
That the Father only was God. He had led a very 


exemplary Life, both for Faſting, Devotion, and 


3 rx and ſuffered with extra- 
or 


calſt a great b 


Infanc-baptiſm ; and the Practice of the 5 


emiſh on the Reformers: It was 
ſaid, they only condemned Cruelty, when it 


inary og «meme of Mind. Theſe things 


was exerciſed on themſelves, but were ready to 


practiſe it, when they had Power. The Papiſts 
made great uſe of this afterwards in Queen Ma- 
rys Time, and what Canmer and Ridley ſuffered 
in her Time, was thought a juſt Retaliation on 
them from that Wiſe Providence, that diſpenſes 
all things juſtly to all Men. For the other fort 
of Anabaptiſts, no Severities were uſed: againſt 
them, but ſeveral Books were written to juſtify 
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3 was no neęd of much prying to make ſuch Con- 


and Gentry finding more ad vantage by the Trade of | 


feared to be reduced to great Slavery. Some pro- 
and the King himſelf wrote a Diſcourſe about it, 


of the Refozmation, ce. 31 } 
ſo early begun, and ſo univerſally ſpread, was Bock II. 
hovght a good Plea, eſpecially being ground + _- 
on ſuch Arguments in Scripture, as did demon- 1549. 
ſtrate, at leaſt, the Lawfulneſs of it. : 

Another ſort of People was much complained rhe pin 
of, who built ſo much on the received Opinion of *, Predeſti- 
Predeſtination, that they thought they might live bud. f 
as they pleaſed; ſince nothing could reſiſt an ab- = 
ſolute Decree :. Nor did thoſe who had advanced „ 
that Opinion, know well how to hinder Peopfte 
from making ſuch Inferences from it: All they - +— - 
did, was to warn them, not to pry too much into 5 
thoſe Secrets ; But if the Opinion was true, there 


cluſions from it. This had a very ill effect on the 

Lives of many, who thought they were ſer looſe 

from all Obligations: And that was indeed the 

greateſt Scandal of the Reformation. The Preach- - 

ers were aware of it, and apprehenſive of the — 

Judgments of God, that would follow on it: Of 

which they gave the Nation free warning, 
At this time a ſort of Contagion, of Rage run o- Tamales is 


ver all the Commons of England. The Nobility — 


Wool, than by their Corn, did generally incloſe 
their Grounds, and turn them to Paſture; And ſo 

kept but few Servants, and took large Portions of 
their Eſtates into their own Hands: And yet the 
numbers of the Pgople increaſed, Marriage being 
allowed to all; the abrogation of many Holy- 
days, and the putting down of Pilgrimages, gave 
them alſo more time to work. So the Commons 


poſed an Agrarian Law, for regulating this, 


that there might be ſome. equality in the diyiſon 
gf the Soil among the Sedans The Protector 
„„ was 
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Book II. was a great Friend to the Commons, and com: 
I plained much of the Oppreſſion of the Landlotds 
1549. There was a Commiſhon iſſued out, to enquire 


| thoſe who purchaſed the Abbey-Lands, and were o. 


daliged to keep up Hoſpitality, performed it, or not} 


',..,.and what encouragement they gave to Husbandry ? 


burt this turned to nothing. So the Commons roſe 


they were ea 


every where, 75 in moſt of the Inland- Countries, 
a 
that their Grievances ſhould be redreſſed. i 


Protector, againſt the Councils Mind, ſet out 
a Proclamation againſt all new Incloſures, and for 


indemnitying the People, for what was paſt. Com- 
miſſioners were alſo ſent every where, to hear and 


determinate all Complaints, but the Power that. 


was given to them, was ſo arbitrary, that the 


Landlords called it an Invaſion of Property, when 


ly diſperſed ; and it was promiſed 


concerning Incloſures and Farms; and whether 


their Rights were thus ſubjected to the pleaſures 
of ſuch Men. The Commons underſtanding that 


the Protector was ſo favourable to them, were 


thereby more encouraged : And it was afterwards 


bobjected to him, that the Conyulfions England 
ell in, Toon after, was chiefly occaſioned by his 
ill Conduct; in which he was the more blamed, 


The neven;] becauſe be acted againſt the Mind of the greateſt 


on in Devon- part of the Council. In Devonſhire, the Inſyr- 


„„ reftion was more formidable; the Superſtition of 
Jas io. thePreiſts joy ning with the Rage of the Common 
1 The 


ſo they became quickly Ten thouſand ſtrong, 


Lord Ruſſe! was ſent againſt them with a ſinall 


Force, and was ordered to tty, if the Matter 


could be compoſed without Blood; But Arundel, 


a Man of Quality, commanding the Rebels, they 
Body of People eafily die 


were not 4 looſe 


They ſent their Demands to Coürt, 41 That the 


Old Service and 'Ceremonicy might be ſet un 
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again; that the Att of the ſix Articles, and the Book H © . 
& Decrees of General Councils might be again in wards 2 
force: That the Bible in Eng//b ſhould be calbd 1549+ 
in; that Preachers ſhould pray for the Souls in 
„ Purgatory; that Cardinal Poo / ſhould be reſto- 
ted]; that the half of the Abbey. lands ſhould be re. 

4 ſtored, to found two Abbeys in every County; and 
that Gentlemen of 100 Marks a Year, might 

* have but one Servant: And they deſired a Safe 
Conduct for their Chief Leaders, in order to the 
Redreſs of their particular Grievances: Aftex- 
wards they moderated their Dehres only to Points 

of Religion. Cranmer writs large Anſwer to theſe; 
ſhewing the Novelty and Superltition of hoſe 4 
Rites and Ceremonies, and of that whole way of 1 
Worthip of which they were ſo fond: And that the | 
Amendments and Changes had been made accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and the Cuſtoms of the Pri- 
ou Church: And that their being fond of a 

orſhip, which they underſtood not, and being 
defirous to be kept fill in Ignorance, without the 
Scriptures, ſhewed their Prieſts had greater power 
over them, than the common Rœaſon of all Man- 
kind had: As for the & Articles, that Act had 
never paft, if the King had not gone in Perſon to 
the Parliament, and argued for it: Let he ſoon 
ſaw his Error, and was flack in executing it. Af- 
ter that there was a high threatning Aniwer ſent 
them in the King's Name, charging them for their 
Rebellion and blind Obedience to their Prieſts, In 
it the King's Authority, under Age; was largely ſer 
forth; for by the pretence of the King's Minority, 
the People generally were made believe, that their 
riſing imarms, was not Rebellion. In Concluſion, 
they were earneſtly invited to ſuhmit to the King's 

| Mercy, as others hag} done, whom the King bad 

N hat only pardoned, bur had redrglied their! juſt 

| 6-7 &4% _ vm 
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344  _Abzidqnientof the Hiſtory | 
Book II. Grievances. At the-ſame time the like Spirit of 
age inflamed the Commons in Norfolk, they 
K 5 8. pretended nothing of Religion, but only to de- 
fell. ltroy the Gentry, and put new Counſellors about 
| the King: They were led by one Ker a Tanner, and 
in a few Days grew to be Twenty thouſand, They 
encamped near Nerw:ch, and committed great Out- 

rages : Parker, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury, was in among them, and with great free. 

dom inveighed againſt their Rebellion and Cruel- 

ty, and warned them of the Judgments of God 

that would fall on them, for which he was in great 

danger of his Life. Ker was now their Prince, and 

in imitation of the ancient Dryids, he did Juſtice 

upon Complaints brought before him, under an 

Oak, called from thence the Oak of Reformation. 

The Marqueſs 'of Northampton was ſent againſt 

them, with Orders to keep at a diſtance, and cut off 

their Proviſions. There was at the ſame time a Ri- 

fing likewiſe in Jorkſhire, where the Commons be 

1 ing incouraged by ſome pretended Prophecies, run 
begin a War together, and committed Acts of great barbarity on 
ſome Gentlemen. The French King hearing of all 

this, reſolved to take his advantage, and regain 
Bulloigne : Three Days before he marched with 

his Army, the Engliſb Ambaſſador preſſing him, 

upon the Intimarions that were given him of his 

Deſigns: He aſſured him, on the Faith of a Gen- 

tleman, that he would not begin a War, till he 

had firſt given warning. But many Princes reckon 

it a part of their Prerogative, to be exempted from 

ſuch Ties, by which only poor Subjects ought to 

be fettered. All theſe things falling upon the Go- 
vernment at once; it may be eafily imagined they 

were under no ſmall Conſternation. A Faſt was 
proclaimed at Court, where Cranmer preached 

with great freedom and vehemence: He l 
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yifore them their vicious and ill Lives -particu- B yg. | | | 
_ - larly of thoſe who pretended à love to the Go- Wy; 


ſpel; and ſet before them the Judgments of God 154 
that they might look for, and enlarged on te 
freſh Example of the Calamities of Germam ind 
intimated the {ad Apprehenſions he had of ſonte 
terrible Stroke, if they did not repent and amend 
their Lives. L. ned 36 25569) bar 2 
The Rebels in Devonſhire beſieged Exeter: The The Reben 
Citizens reſiſted their Aſſaults, but cauld not fo ware ber: 
eaſily reſiſt the Aſſaults that Hunger made on them, 
for they were nat provided for a Seige. They 
were at laſt reduced to great Extremities which 
made the Lord Rſſel, after he had got ſuch Sup- 
plies, as he Judged neceſſary, reſolye to fall upon 
them. They poſſeſſed themſelves of a Bridge be- 
hind him, both to incloſe him, and to hinder o- 
thers from Joining with him; but he marched 
back, and did quickly beat them from it, with the 
loſs of 660 of their Men: And by that Eſſay he 
perceived how eaſy a Work it would be to diſ- 
perſe them: He upon that marched forward to 
Exeter ; and beat the Rebels from a Bridge, thut 
pened his way to their Camp, killing a 1co of 
them: Upon which they raiſed the Seige, and re- 
tired in great diſorder ro Lanceſton: He purſted © © ” 
them, as long as they kept in a ody, and great 
numbers of them were killed, ſome of the Lead- 
ers and Prieſts were taken and hanged. | So happi- 
ly was that Rebellion ſubdued, without any loſs 
on the King's fide. Bur the Marqueſs of Nor- 
 tbampton was not ſo ſucceſsful in Norfolk::'He 
marched into Norwich: The Rebels having a 
eat Party in the Town, which was a place of no 
ength, fell in upon him next Day, and drove 
him our of it: 100 af his Men were killed, and 
thirty taken Priſoners, Upon this they were e 
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346 Abzidgment:of the MiI˖j,jijʒ 
Jock II. liſted up, but the Earl of Vartoiat coming thi; 
aw ther wich 6 Men, that 8 to be 

1549. ſent to Scotland, they, after ſome Skirmiſnes with 
f him, were fotced to retire, for they had waſted 
ali the Country abont, | ſo that their Proviſions 
failed chem: But Warwick followed them cloſe, 
and killed great numbers, and diſperſed them. 
Ket and ſome of their Leaders were. taken, and 
---  - hanged in Chains. The News of this going to Dex. 
wire, the Rebels there that had not exceeded 300 
accepted che Offer of Pardon, that was ſent them; 
and ſome. of the more Factious, that were anima - 
ting them to make new Commotions, were ta- 
ken and hanged. On the 21 of Auguſt, the Pro- 
 teQtor publiſhed a general Pardon, in the King's 
Name, of all that had been done before that Day. 
Many of the Council oppoſed this, and Judged it 
better to keep the Commons under the Lafh ; but 
the Protector thought, that as long as ſuch Mem- 
bers continued in ſuch Fears, it would be eaſy to 
* raiſenew Diſorders : So he reſolved; though with- 
out the Majority of the Council, to go through 
with it. This diſguſted rhe Council extreamly, 

who thaught he took too much upon him. 
A Viſitation H Viſitation of Cambridge followed ſoon afier 
of of cembridg: this. Ridley was the chief of the Viſitors: When 
on he found that a Deſign was laid to ſuppreſs ſome 

_— Colledges, under pretence of uniting them. to 0- 

thers; and to convert ſome Fellowthips that were 
8 for Divines, to the ſtudy of the Civil 
aw, he refuſed to go along in that with the other 
Viſitors; and particularly oppoſed the ſuppreſſion 
of Clare - Hall, which they began with. He ſaid, the 
Church was already too much robbed, and yet ſome 
Mens ravenouſneſs was not ſatisfyed. It ſeemed 
the Deſign was laid, to drive both Religion and 
Learning out of che Land; therefore he defnel 


leave 
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was now in the Tower... 


EL The Viſit — — 
leave to be gane. tors comp in im Book 
to the; ProzeQtor, and imputed; his L for = 
Cure Hall jo his partiality for the North, where 1549, 
he was born, that being a Houſe for the Northern 
Counties. Upon that, the Protector wrote him 
achiding Letter: But need it with the free- 
dom that hecame a Biſhop, who was reſolved to 
ſuffer all. things, rather than to fin againſt his Con- 
ſcience ; And the 8 was ſo well ſatisfied 
with him, that the Colledge was preſerved. 
There was at this time an end put to a very fooliſh 
Controverſy, that had occafioned ſome heat, con- 
cerning the pronunciation of the Grreꝶ Tongue; 
which many uſed more ſuitably to an Eugliſʒ than 
a Greek Accent. . Cheek: uy: Mags Profeſſor of 
Greek, had taught the truer of Pronunciati 

on, but Gardiner was an Enemy to every thing 
= was new, and ſo he oppoſed it much in King. 

Henry's. Time: And Cheek was made to leave the 
Chair: But both he, and Sir Tho. Smith wrote in 


Vindicatiom of his Rules, with ſo much Learning, 


that all People wondred to ſee ſo much brought 
out upon ſo ſlight an Occaſion; but ö Was 
not a Man to be wrought on by Reaſon. Now the 
Matter was ſeded, and the new way of pronuncia- 
tion took place, and that. the rather, becauſe the 
Patrons of it were in ſuch Power, the one being 
the King's Tutor, and the other made RNA 
of State ; And that Gardzner,, who 9 


great an in — — 
Greatneſs, in ſupporting the maſt {peralarive and 


indifferent Things. | 
Bonner was now brought in trouble It was not yowner's 


eaſy to know how to deal with him, for he obeyed | Proceſs, 


every Order that was ſent him; and yet it was 
known that he ſecretly hated and condemned all. 
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Book II. that fafely, he was not wanting by ſuch ways to 
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— his Intereſt with the Papiſts; And though 
e obeyed the Orders of Council, yet he did it in 
fo remiſs a manner, that it as viſible that it went 
againſt the grain. So he was called before the 
Council, and charged with ſeveral particulars, 
That whereas he uſed to officiate himſelf on the 
reat Feſtivals, he had not done it ſince the New 
Series was ſet out; That he took no care to re. 
preſs Adultery, and that he never Preached. Sq 
they ordered him to officiate every Feſtival, to 
Preach once a Quarter, and to begin within three 
Weeks, and Preach at St. Pault; and to be pre- 
ſent at every Sermon when he was in Health, and 
to proceed ſeverely againſt thoſe who withdrew 
from the new Service, and againſt Adulterers. 
They required him to fer forth the Heinouſneſs of 
Rebellion, and the Nature of true Religion, and 
the Indifference of outward Ceremonies; and par -· 
ricularly to declare, that the King's Authority was 
the ſame, and as much to be obeyed before he was 


of Age as after. On the firſt of September he 


Preach'd; he ſaid nothing of the Power of Kings 
under Age, and ſpoke but little to the other Points; 
but enlarged much on the Corporal Preſence in the 
Sacrament. Hooper,” and Latimer, two of his 
Hearers, informed againſt him. So a Commiſſion 
was granted to Canmer, Ridley, the two Secreta- 
ries of State, and May Dean of St. Pauls, to ex- 
amine that Matter, ànd to impriſon, or deprive . 
him, as they ſhould ſee cauſe for it: They were 
alſo authorized to proceed in the ſummary way 
of the Spiritual Courts. He was ſummoned to 


Lambeth, where he carried himſelf with great 


diſreſpe& and difingenuity towards the Delegates, 
and gave the Informers very foul language; and 
in his whole diſcourſe, he behaved himſelf like 

BE, . —_— 
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one that was diſturbed in his Brain; When the Book Ik 


Commiſſion was read, he made a Proteſtation a. 


— 


divers. things in it. He ſaid the Informers were 
Hereticks, and only proſecuted him, becauſe he had 
taught the Preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament. 
At the next meeting Secretary Smith was there, 
who was not preſent at the firſt: So upon, that ac- 
count, Bonner i him; he alſo 
charged Hereſy on his Accuſers, who were there- 
by under Excommunication, and ſo not capable to 
appear in any Courts He denied that any InjunQi- 
ons had been 215 841 under the King's Hand or 
Signet; he ſaid he bad preached againſt the late 
Rebels, which implicd.that the King's, Power was 
compleat, though he was under Agg., It was an- 
ſwered to this, that the Court might proceed ex 
Officio, without Informers: And that the Injundti- 
ons concetning the Heads of which he was requi- 
red to treat in his Sermon, were tead to him by 
one of the Secretaries, and were given him by the 
Protector, and they were afterwards called for, 
and that Article about the King's Power under Age, 
was by Order of Council, added; and the Paper 
was delivered to him by Secretary Smith. At a 
third appearance, the Informers offered to vindi- 
cate themſelves of the Charge of Hereſy, z. but af- 
ter ſome ſcurrilous language given them by Bon. 
ner, he was called upon to anſwer to the main Bu- 
ſineſs, which was, his ſaying nothing of the King's 
Power under Age; to this he ſaid, he had prepared 
Notes abour it, both from the Inſtances in Scri- 
pture, of Solomon, Foaſh, and Manaſſes, of 7o/aah 
and Foakim,that reigned under Age ; as allo ſeveral 
Inſtances of the Eng/1ſh Story, as Hen 9 Third, 
Edward the Third, Richard the Second, Henry the 
Sch, ard E,, the Fi, huc he pretended 
e ee s | thele 


inſt it, reſerving to himſelf Power to except to 1548. 
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Bd i. theſe things rey 
Account of the defeat of the Rebel being 
1548. him by the Conneil, Fut an Ordet to read it, had 


| cetied af ity he ſaid, he had a few Goods, à poor 
Powet, bur he would take care of the lattef. And 


great „ „ both againft Jh and Crater. 


— che n 
his Memory; aud fl long : 


ent to 


him in ſorne confuftor, and thar the B. 4 
[hich de bad Put His Nolte, fell fel ys 


which he appealed to tis Chaplain whom he had 


loyed to gather for him the Names of tho 
Rives who had reigned' before they wee 6f A f 


5 Bur this did not Defy R Court, 0 they p aro 


ceeded to exaffühe Wi S, whom Boyne? 
ed all he could with Tuteffogatories, 41 14 
iceties of the Canon. Law. Borner dulit his 
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| - Defence on this, that in the Faber which the Prov 


tector gave him, that Article concerning the King's 
Age was not mentioned, but was altern ds ad Wy 
by Smith , fo that he was not bound to obey it: 
But it was proved that the wliole Council or lered 
that Addition to be made. Sith had treated him 
ſomewhat 7 , for His catriage was y 
voking; that, be renewed his Former Pool fa. 
tion ag aint Him. and refuſed to look on bez tis 
Jules: ſince he had declared himfelf ſo. parxial a 4. 
gainſt bim : He complained,” that Smit bad.com- 
pared him to Thieves and Traytors. Smitp Ta Yor 
eat 


was viſible he added as they dif: To which, 


ner anſwered, that as he was Secretary of 


he honoured hien, but as he was Sir Thomas Sith, 


he lied, and he defied bim. And being chteatned 
with If mpriſontment, he ſeemed not much con- 


Carcaſe, and a Soul; the two former were in 0 


upon that he appealed to the King, and would not 


 anfwer any more, unlefs Smith ſhouts withdraw. 


For that contempt he was ſent 4 the Marſhalſea3 
but as he was carried away, he broke out into 


_ 


of tho Retten „, „ 
Being called again Waere eg k he nd k 
rags. Appea 0 and ſotſe new Marter bein e 
brought he refilſed to anfwer. Gteat 154% 
2 575 ed to perfivade him to ſub- 5 
t, Protniſes were made Hm 1 uſage for 


the rule; but he contidited ate, "and. 5 
ſtead of retraQting, he tenewe peal. '-86 
on dhe faſt of Offer See We 0p 
and M , pronounced Senteſce o 15 85 Wk And aber. 
becauſe he had N the © 
dor and Couneil,” nor deckt 
while he was under A 1155 as 1 5 back. 
Priſon till the King ſhou a give futth : 
a large Record 3 5 made of His whole Dtpott- 
ment caring,” tlie Procels, and 7 put in the Regiſter 
of the See of” London, which 5 took no care 
deface when he was "afterwards" reftored, Th 
was much cenfüred, as at beſt à great ftrech 
Law, if not plainiy contrary to it. Some cm- 
plained, that Lay-men concurred in fuel 4 Sr. 
tence : But it was ſaid, this was no > Spiritual Cen. 
ſure, for he was not degraded.” but only. deprived! 
of his Biſhopritk ; ant he _ taken a Cotfimiſſi. 
on for holdite g it during mel ing's Pleaſure' * "and. 
ſo thoſe that were RC be the Kii 
might well deprive him, fince he dent i. fo prec; 
rioully, It was alſo ſaid, that Conſtantine. had AY 
pointed Triers for hearing the Com dar F. made of 
ſome Biſhops ; and hey examined the Bufinets of © 
Crcilian and the Donatiſte, upon an Are 2 4 
ſome Synods, that had before ju 1 that Matter. 
That 24 Empe ror did alſo; is own Rites” 
rity, turm out 2 5 Parriarchs 8 Alexandria and 
Antioch, and 9 the Biſhop of Conflpntinople : And 
though he Otthodox Party complained * his do- 7 
ing it eue the falſe ſuggeſtions of the Ariant, Flag = 
they did not deny his Amoltey in ſuch 1 a Y 
; . n 
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K II. it was ordi for the Empexors to a | 
N 90 f Biſhops: that followed cen Out * 


FEY * : 5 | b cy ans - 


— of the Bibo 


. 1540. fome- other Biſhops, Which was not done Cano®. 
cally, but by the rs Authority. But to the 
Matter of rhe Sentence, it was, 418 laid, that it 


l Succeſs of 


the Engliſh. 


Was hard to depriye:Bozner tor an Omiflion, that 


dient be only a fefett of his Memory, as he pr 
We it * th 0 few believed chat. Upon 


wy th whole Matter, it was: viſible that it had been 


54544 turn t on the firſt Occafion that 
ge found, an now tg, took hold of him 
h this drags; and that the Fault was ra- 
115 avated for his ; ſake, than he deprived 
r_the Fault, which, would hate been more gen- 
vo, alt over in another; but he had been fierce 
and cruel, and ſo was much hated, and little pi- 
"He remained a Priſoner till Queen Mary's | 

N but contir ved to behave himſelf more Ike 
4 Glutton than 2 Divine for he ſent about to his 
Friends to furniſh him well with Puddings and 
Pears, f ve them all to the Devil that did not 
ſupply him liberally : Such Curſes were ſtrange 


Akts 175 Epiſco den Juriſdiction; yet they were 
mild, compar 


to thoſe he gave out when. he 
Was again reſtored to his See in the next Reign, 


ke Which he condemned ſo many Innocents to the. 


e Engliſh Aﬀairs i in e Parts went very 
T ihſucceſefully this Year, for when they. were 0 
di ſtrated at Home, no wonder if both the French 
and Scote took advantage from thence. Moſt of 


the Forts about Nulloignè were taken by the French, 


but though thoſe that commanded them, did, for 
their own excuſe, . pretend they were ill provided, 


yet the French Writers publiſhed that they were 


well ſtored. From theſe they came, ind ſat down be- 
fore Ire and though ; the. ker broke ba, 


S4 .5 


— 
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che French Camp, yet the Seige was not raif- Book II. 
ed: The King left the Army under the Com 
mand of Coligm, the famous Admiral of France. 1549. 


He found the ſure way to take it, was to cut 
it off from Sea, and 1o to keep out Supplies: 
But the ſeveral attempts he made to do that 
proved unſucceſsful. The Winter that came on, 
forced' him to raiſe the Seige, but he lodged a 
great ' part of his Army in the Forts about, ſo 
that it was in danger of being loſt next Year. In 
Scotland there was alſo a great turn; the Caſtle of 
Broughty was taken by the Scots, and the Garriſon 
almoſt wholly cut oft. The Exgliſb took care to 
provide Hadington well, expecting a Siege; but 
upon that the Scots let it alone; yet the charge of 
keeping it was fo great, and the Country about ir 
was ſo waſted, that all their Proviſions were to be 
ſent from Berwick, ſo that the Protector thought 
it more adviſeable to abandon it; and upon that, 
ſent Orders to the Garriſon to {light the Works, 
and come back to Exgland. So that now the Exg- 


{ſh had no place bey ond the Borders, except Lan- 
der: and Thermes the French General fat down be- 


fore it, and if a Peace had not come, ir had tallen 


into his Hands. The Protector had now no Fo- 
reign Ally to depend on but the Emperor; and 


little was to be expected from him, for he was ſo 
diſſatisfied with the Changes that had been made 
in the Matters of Religion, that they found his aſ- 
ſiſtance was not to be truſted to. At this time the 
Emperor brought his Son to the Netherlands, that 
he might put him in poſſeſſion of thoſe Provinces; 


though the ſecret Conſiderations that made him 


do it ſo early, in thoſe Places where the Prince 
was not Elective, is not viſible. It was thought 


they inclined to ſhake off his Yoke ; and that if 


the Emperor ſhould have then died, they would 
Aa. - _ hare 
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334 Abꝛidgment ok the Hiſtozy 
Book. II. have put themſelves under Maximilian, Ferdi. 
A nnd's Son, afterwards Emperor. It was ſome 
1549. ſuch apprehenſion that moved Charles to make 
them Swear Obedience ſo early to his Son; and 
ſettle not only many Limitations on him in the 
matter of impoſing Taxes, and of not putting Stran- 
rs in places of Truſt, nor governing them by a 
Military Power, but make a ſpecial proviſion, 
that in caſe his Son ſhould break thoſe Rules, the 
Provinces ſhould not he bound to obey him any 
longer: Which was the chief ground both in Law 

and Conſcience, upon which they afterwards ju- 
ſtified their ſhaking off his Yoke. Charles, that 
was born in thoſe parts, had a peculiar tender- 
neſs for them, and did perhaps fear that the rigid 

Councils of the Spaniards might prevail too much 

on his Son, which made him ſo careful to ſecure 
As their Liberties; a rare inſtance of a Prince's Love 
| for his People, by which he took ſuch care of 
their Rights, as to make their Tie of Obedience 
to his Son, to depend on his maintaining them in- 

violably. The Princes of Germany were now at 
the Emperor's Mercy, and ſaw no way to recover 
their Liberty but by the help of the French King: 

So there were Applications made to him, which 

" he cheerfully entertained ; only he was reſolved 
firſt to make himſelt Maſter of Bulloigne, and then 
to turn his whole Force towards Germany. Ad- 
vertiſements were given of this to the Protector, 
upon which he entred into a deep Conſultation 


4 with his Friends what was fit to be done in ſo cri- 

| tical a Conjuncture; whether it was better to deli- 

ver upBulloigne ta the French by a Treaty, or to 

= engage in a War to preſerve it; which being on 
the French fide, would prove a much more charge - 

FR able War to the Engliſh than to the French ;, and 

this was of very dangerons Conſequence, when Af- 


fairs 


of the Refozmation, &. 


miniſtration of Affairs: So both regard to the Pu- 
blick, and to the eſtabliſning his private Fortune, 
which could not be done in time of War, without 


4 
fairs were in ſo unſetled a Condition at home; ill Book Il 


ſucceſs, which was like to be the event of ſuch a 
War, would turn on him that had the chief Ad-. 1549. 


drawing much Envy on him, inclined him to de- 


liver up Bullojgne. But his Enemies ſaw that the 
continuance of the War was like to ruin him, 


whereas a General Peace would put the Nation 


wholly in his Hands; and therefore they who were 
the Majority in the Council, ſet themſelves a- 
gainſt all motions for a Treaty; and faid, it would 


de a lamentable reproach on the Government, if 


ſuch a place as Bulloigne were ſold. | 


— 


Paget gave his Opiuion in Writing, in which, Severe! E:. 


after he had, with great Judgment, ballanced the nas - l 


Affairs of Europe, he concluded, that the reſtor- 
ing the Liberty of Germany, and the bearing down 
the Emperor's Greatneſs, was at preſent to be pre- 

ferred to all other things, and that could not be 


done without a Conjunction with France, and that 


was to be purſued by the Mediation of the Veneti. 


ans. Thoma, a Clerk of the Council, and much 
imployed in Foreign Affairs, was of another mind? 
He thought it was very diſhonourable to deliver up 


the late Conqueſts in France; therefore he pro- 
poſed the caſting themſelves on the Emperor, that 


ſo ſome time might be gained: They knew the Em- 


peror would not be hearty, unleſs they would 


promiſe to return to the Roman Religion; but he 


thought that was to be done in ſuch an extremity of 


Affairs; and when the preſent Difficulty was over, 


they might turn to other Councels. There was. 


great danger in this, it would very much diſhearten 
the few Towns that refuſed to bear the Emperor s 
Yoke in Germany, and it would provoke the Em- 
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ror more againſt them afterwards, if he ſhould 
find that he had been deceived by them: he alſo 
propoſed that in order to the imbroiling of Scot. 


land, ſome, ſhould be imployed to perſwade the 


Governour to aſpire to the Crown, and that he 


The Empe- 
ror refuſes 


his aſſiſtance 


ſhould be aſſured of the aſſiſtance of England, for 
this would ſeparate that Nation from the Intereſts 
of France. | 

The Iſſue of theſe Conſultations, was firſt, the 
fending over Paget to the Emperor, to try what 
might be expected from him. His publick Inſtru- 


ions were to obtain an Explanation of ſome am- 
biguous Words in the former Treaty, and a Ratifi- 


cation of it by Prince Philip, and to adjuſt ſome 


Differences in the matter of Trade: But his ſecret 


Inſtructions were to ſee, if the Emperor would in- 
clude Bulloigne in the League Defenſive, and ſo 


protect it: Or, if that could not be obtained, he 


was ordered to try, whether the Emperor would 
take Bulloigne into his Hands, and what Recom- 


pence he would give for it; but this he was order- 


ed to propoſe as a Motion of his own. The Empe- 


ror ſhifted him off for ſome time by Delays, and 


Pare that the carrying his Son about from 
own to Town, making them Swear Obedience, 


. took him up ſo, that till that was over, he could 


not receive his Propoſitions. But the Progreſs of 
the French about Bulloigne, made Paget impatient; 
ſo the Biſhop of Arras, and the Emperor's other 
Miniſters were appointed to treat with him. They 
at firſt treated of ſome differences between the 
Courts of Admiralty of both ſides, and propoſed 


ſome Expedients for adjuſting them: For the Con- 


firmation of the Treaty, it was offered, that the 


Prince ſhould do it, but Paget moved likewiſe, 


that it might be confirmed by the States. It was 


anſwered, that the Emperor would never ſue to lis 


Subjects 


get anſwered, the King's Power was the ſame at 
all Ages, and a Ratification under the Great Seal 


they could not alienate any thing which belong: 
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SubjeQs to confirm his Treaties : He had fifteen'or Book III. 
fixteen Parliaments, and would be in a very une. 
ſy condition, if all theſe muſt know the Secrets of 1549. 
his Negotiations : But fince the King of England = © 
was under Age, it was more reaſonable for them — 
to demand a Ratification from his Parliament. Pa- 91 


did oblige him as much, as if he had made the | 
Treaty himſelf : And objected, that their laſt 

Treaty with France, was ratified by the Aſſembly - 7 
of the States. To this they anſwered, that the Pre. * „ 
rogative of the Kings of Frante,was ſo limitted. that 


ed to the Crown, without Conſent of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and of the States; but the Empe- 


ror had a more unlimitted Power in making Tre 


ties. As for the Buſineſs of Bulloigne, the Bifho - Mi 


of Arras ſaid, it was taken after the Emperor's 


Treaty wigh England, and ſo was not included in 
it; nor could the Emperor comprehend it within 
it, without breach of his Faith and Treaties witn 


- France, which was ſo contrary to the Emperor's. 
Honour, that it could not be done. For the Ho- 


nour of a Prince is a good excuſe, when he has no 
mind to engage in a deceitful or unjuſt War; but 
it is often-forgotten, when the Circumſtances are 
more favougable. Paget, after ſzveral other Con- | 
ferences, found there was nothing more to be ex- b 
pected of the Emperor: So he returned * back to " 
England. It was upon that propoſed in Council, . 
whether fince by the Treaty with France, Bulloigne 
was to be delivered up within a few Years, it were 
not better to prevent, a new War and a Siege, rhe 


iſſue of which was like to prove very dangerous, 


and to enter into a Treaty for doing it preſently; 


| g | , g — | „5 2 
and if at the ſame time ir were not more àdviſeabe 
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358 _ Abzidgientof the Hiſtozy | 
Book II. to make an end of the War in Scotland, ſince there 
V was no poſſibility of compaſſing the Marriage, for 
ae which it was firſt begun. 1 5 
aint te Upon this, all the ProteQor's Enemies took off 
Trotestor. the Mask, and declared themſelves againſt it. The 
Pearl of Southampton, and the Earl of Warwick were 
the chief Sticklers; the one hated him for turning 
him out of his Office, and the other hoped to be 
the chief Man in Buſineſs if he ſhould fall. Ma- 
ny things concurred to raiſe the Protector many E- 
nemies, his Partiality to the Commons provoked 
the Gentry ; his cutting off his Brother's Head, and 
building a Magnificent Palace in the Strand, up- 
on the Ruins of ſome 1 Hduſes and Churches, 
and that in a time both of War and Plague, diſguſt- 
ed the People. The Clergy hated him, not only 
fot his promoting the Changes made in Religion, 
but for his poſſeſſing himſelf of ſo many of the Bi. 
I ſhops beſt Mannors: His entertaining Foreign 
Troops, both Germans and 1ralians, though done by 
conſent of the Council, yet gave a general diſtaſſ: 
And that great Advancement he was raiſed to, 
wrought much, both on himſelf and others; for it 
raiſed his Pride, as much as it provoked the Envy 
of others : The Privy Counſellors complained, rhat 
he was become ſo Arbitrary in his Proceedings, that 
he little regarded the oppolitioh that was made by 
the Majority of the Council, to any of his Deſigns. 
All theſe things concurred to beget him many Ene- 
= mies: And except Cranmer, who never forſook 
_ his Friend, and Paget and Smith, all turned againſt 
. him: So they violently oppoſed the Propoſition, 
for ** with France: They alſo complained, 
that the Places about Bulloigne were loſt by his 
careleſneſs, and by his not providing them well, 
and that he had recalled the Garriſon out of Ha- 
dington; and they put him in mind of the Condi- 
| tions, 
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tions, upon which he was firſt made Protector, by Book II. 
which he was limitted to do nothing but by theirAd- WW 7 
vice; though he had ſince that, taken out a Patent, 1549+ * 

which cloathed him with a far greater Power. Up- 
on Paget's return, when it was viſible, that no- 


ching could be expected from the Emperor, he 


= them much to conſent to a Treaty with | 
rance : But it was ſaid, that he had ſecretly direCt- 75 
ed Paget to procure no better Anſwer, that ſo he 
might be furniſhed with an excuſe; for 19 diſho- 
nourable an Action, therefore they would not 


give way to it. 


The Protector carried the King to Hampton Court, which urns 
and put many of his own Creatures about him, Rn 


Breach. 


which increaſed the Jealouſies; ſo Nine of the Oefober. 


Privy Council met at Ely-Houſe, and aſſumed to 
_ themſelves the Authority of the Council; and Se- 


cretary Petre being ſent by the King, to ask an ac- 
count of their Meeting, inſtead of returning, join- 
ed himſelf to them. They made a large Declara- 
tion of the Protector's ill Government and bad De» 
ſigns, and of his engaging the King to ſet his Hand 
to Letters, for raiſing Men, and for diſperſing Se- 
ditious Papers; therefore they reſolved to ſee to 
the ſafety of the King and Kingdom. Both the 
City of London, and the Lieutenant of the Tower 
declared for them: They alſo ſent Letters all o- 
ver England, defiring the aſſiſtance of the Nobility - 


and Gentry. Seven mare Privy Counſellors came 


and Joined with them. They wrote to the King, 
complaining of the ProteCtor's Obſtinacy, and his 
refuſing to hearken to their Counſels, though the 
late King had left the Goverament of his Perſon 
and Kingdom to them in common, and the Pro- 
tector was advanced to that Dignity by them, 
upon Conditions which he had little regarded, 
therefore they deſired the King would conſtrue 
„ well 


1749. 


360 | 
Book II. well of their Intentions and Proceedings. The 
SV ProteQtor had removed the King from Hampton 


| King's Perſon, which heightened the Jealouſies of 
him; yet ſeeirg himſelf abandoned by all his 


*  Jbzidgment of the Hiſtozy 
Courr, as being an open place, to Windſor, which 


had ſome more defence about it; and had armed 
ſome of his own Servants, and ſet them about the 


Friends, except a few, and finding the Party a- 
gainſt him, was formed to ſuch a ſtrength, that it 


would be in vain to ſtruggle any 2 1 he offer d 
to ſubmit himſelf to the Council: 


a Propofiti- 
on of a Treaty was ſet on foot; and the Lords at 
London were defired to ſend two of their number 
with their Propoſitions, and a Paſſport was ſent 
them for their Safety. Cranmer, and the other 


two writ to the Council, to diſpoſe them to an A- 


greement, and not to follow Cruel Counſels, Ma- 
ny falſe Reports, as is uſual on ſuch Occaſions, 


were carried of the Protector, as if he had threat- 
ned, that if they intended to put him to Death, 


the King ſhoulddie firſt, which ſerved to increaſe 


the Prejudices againſt him. The Council writ to 


©. - Cranmer, and Paget, charging them to look well 


do the King's Perſon, that he ſhould not be mo- 


ved from Windſor; and that the Duke of Somer/er's 
Servants might he put from him, and his own 


' . Sworn Servants admitted ro wait: They al ſo pro- 
| teſted that they would proceed with all the mode - 


ration and favour towards the Duke of Somerſer, 
that was poſſible. The Council underſtanding that 


all things were prepared as they had deſired, ſent 


firſt three of their number, to ſee that the Duke of 
Somerſet, and ſome of his Creatures, Smith, Stan. 


bop, Thynne, Wolf and Cecil ſhould be confined to 
their Lodgings; and on the 12th of Oclober, the 


hole Council went to Windſor, and made great 
_*Proteſtationsof their Duty to the King, which he 


6 IJ 
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received 


all that they had done in good part. 
The Duke of Somerſet, with the reſt 


Friends, 5 Cecil, who was preſently inlarged, om 
e 


were ſent to the Tower, and many Articles were 


objedted to him, That he being made Protector, 


with this Condition, that heſhould do nothing but 


by the conſent of the other Executors, had treated 


with Ambaſſadors apart; had made Biſhops and 
Lord-Lieutenants without their knowledge ; had 
held a Court of Requeſts in his Houfe ; had em- 


baſed the Coin; had negleRed the Places the King 


had in France; had incouraged the Commons in 
their late Inſurrections; and had given out Com- 


miſſions, and proclaimed a Pardon without their 
Conſent: That he had animated the King a- 


gainſt the reſt of the Council, and had proclaimed +. 


* 


had carried his Greatneſs with much Innocence, 


ſince no Acts of Cruelty, Rapine, or Bribery, were - 
objected to him: For they were rather Errors an 
Weakneſſes, than Crimes. His embaſing the Coin 


was done upon a common miſtake of weak Govern- 


ments, who fly to that as their laſt Refuge in che 
neceſſity of their Affairs. In his Impriſonment, he 
ſet himſelf to the ſtudy of Moral Philoſophy and 


of the Rekozmation, ce. . 
received favourably, and affured them, he took Bock l. 
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of his 15493. 


1 
them Traitors, and had put his own Servants... 
armed about the King's Perſon. By theſe, it ap- 
pears, the Crimes againſt him were the Effects of -- 
his ſudden Exaltation, that had made him tod 
much forget that he was a Subject, but thathe-- — 
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Divinity, and writ a Preface to a Book of Patience, 


which had made great Impreſſions on him. His 
Fall was a great affliction to all that loved tze 
Reformation, and that was increaſed, becagſs 


49 
<3 


they had no reaſon to truſt much to the two chief TS 


Men of the Party againſt him, Southomgton and © 
Warwick : The one was à known Papiſt, ante. 
LS, £0588 5 | * 20s off p = | 


Book II. 


The Empe- 
ror will not 
aſſiſt them. 
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other was looked on as a Man of no Religion: 


And both at the Emperor's Court, and in France, 
it was expetted, that upon this Revolution, Mat: 
ters of Religion would be again ſet back into the 
pon in which King Henry had left them. The 
uke of Norfo/k and Gardiner hoped to be dif. 
charged, and Bonner look d to be re-eſtabliſhed in 
his Biſhoprick again, and all r to fall 
off much from the new Service: But the Earl of 
Warwick finding the King was zealouſly addicted 
to the Reformation, quickly forſook the Popiſh. 
Party, and ſeemed to be a mighty Promoter of that 
Work. A Court of Civilians was appointed to ex- 
amine Bonners Appeal, and upon their Report 
the Council rejected. it, and confirmed the Sen- 
tence that was paſt upon him. 5 
But next, Foreign Affairs come under their care. 
They ſuſpeQed that Paget had not dealt effeQual- 
ly with the Emperor, to aſſiſt them in the preſer- 
vation of Bulloigne ; {o they ſent over Sir Tho. Chey- 


my, to try what might be expected from him: 
They 


alſo took care of the Garriſon, and both in- 
creaſed it, and ſupplied it well. Cheyney found the 
ſame Reception with the Emperor, and had the 
ſame Anſwer that Paget got. The Emperor preſt 
him much that Matters of Religion might be again 
conſidered, and confeſt, till that were donę, he 
could not aſſiſt them fo effectually, as otherwiſe he 


would do: So now the Council found ir neceſſary 


to apply to the Court of France for a Peace. The 
Earl of Southampton left the Court in great diſ- 


content; he was neither, reſtored to his Office of 
Chancellor, nor was he made one of the fix Lords, 


=” A Seſſion of 


that were appointed to have the Charge of the 
King's Perſon, this touched him ſo much, that he 
died not _ after of Grief, as was believed. 

In November, a Seſſion of Parliament met: In 


. which 


1 * 


| — of the Reformation, &@ 36 
which an AR was paſt, declaring it Treaſon to Bock . 
call any to the number of Twelve together, abou . 

any Matter of State, if being required, they did 1549. 


not diſperſe themſelves: Other Riotous Aſſem- 1 
blies were al ſo declared Felonious; the giving out 
of Prophecies concerning the King, or Council, was 
alſo made penal. Another Law was made againſt 
Vagabonds, the former Statute was repealed, as too 
ſevere, and Proviſions were made for the relief of 
the Sick and Impotent, and imploying ſuch as could 
Work. The Biſhops made a heavy Complaint of 
the growth of Vice and Impiety, and that their Pow- 
er was ſo much abridged, that they could not re- 
preſs it: So a Bill was read, enlarging their Autho- 
rity, but it was thought, that it gave them too 
much Power; yet it was ſo moderated, that the 
Lords paſt it. But the Commons rejected it: And 
inſtead of it, ſent up a Bill, that impowered 
XXXII, who were to be named by the King, the 
one half of the T emporalty, and the other of the 
Spiripualty, to compile a Body of Eccleſiaſtical 
| Laws within three Years ; and that theſe, not be- 
ing contrary to the Common or Statute Law, and 
approved of by the King, ſhould have the force - _ 
of Eccleſiaſtical Laws: Of the XXXII, four were 4 
to be Biſhops, and as many to be Common Law- lf 
ers. rok a 
, Six Biſhops, and ſix Divines, were impowered 1550, 
to prepare a new Form of Ordination; which be: 
ing confirmed undet the Great Seal, ſhould take 
place after April next. Articles were alſo put in pff s. 
againſt the Duke of Somerſet, with a Conteſſion ned, but re- 
ſigned by him. But ſome objected, that they ought vnde Fe: 
5 not to proceed, till they knew whether he hal 
ſigned it voluntarily, or not; and ſome were ſent 
to examine him. He acknowledged he had done 
it freely; but proteſted that his Errors had flowed 
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Bock II. rather from Indiſcretion than Malice, and deni. d 
WAYS all Treaſonable Deſigns againſt the King, or the 
1550. Realm: He was fined in 20004 a Year in Land, 
and in the loſs of all his Goods and Offices. He 
complained of the heavineſs of this Cenſure, and 
_ defired earneſtly to be reſtored to the King's Fa- 
vour, and promiſed to carry himſelf ſo humbly 
and obediently, that he ſhould make amends for 
his paſtFollies, which was thought a ſign of too 
abje& a Mind; others excuſed it, ſince the Power 
and Malice of his Enemies was ſuch, that he was 
not ſafe as long as he continued in Priſon; he was 
diſcharged in the beginning of February: Soon af- 
ter he had his Pardon, and did ſo manage his In- 
tereſt in the King, that he was again brought both 
to the Court and Council in April. But if theſe 
Submiſſions gained him ſome Favour at Court, 
| they ſunk him as much in the eſteem of the World. 
,A Progres The Reformation was now, after this. Confuſi- 
| mation. on Was over, carried on again with Vigour. The 
OG Council ſent Orders over England, to require all 
to conform themſelves to the new Service, and to 
call in all the Books c the old Offices. An Act paſt 
| in Parliament to the ſame effect; one Earl, fix 
58 Biſhops, and four Lords only diſſenting: All the 
old Books and Images were appointed to be de- 
faced, and all Prayers to Saints were to be ſtruck 
out of the Primmers-publiſhed by the late King, 
A Subſidy was granted, and the King gave a Ge- 
neral Pardon, out of which all Priſoners on the ac- 
count of the State, and Anabaptiſts were except- - 
ed. In this Seſſion the Eldeſt Sons of Peers were 
11 1 to ſit in the e of 1 
. e Cornmittee appointed to prepare the Bc 
| — of Ordinations, finiſhed their Work wih common 
 puron's Conſent, only Heath Riſhop of Worceſter refuſed 
3 to ſign it, for which he was called before the Coun- 


= 


ok the Refoumation, 6 
cil, and required to do it; but he ſtill refufing, Book II. 
was ſent to Priſon. This was thought hard meas ay 
ſure, to puniſh one for not concurring in a thing 1550. 
not yet ſetled by Law. Heath was a Complier, 
who went along with the Changes that were made, 
but was ready, upon the firſt tavourable conjun- 
Qure, to return back to the old Superſtition. It 
was found, that in the Ancient Church, there 
was nothing uſed in Ordinations, but Prayer and 1 
Impoſition of Hands: The Additions of Anointing A 
and giving conſecrated Veſtments were afterwards _ 
brought in. And in the Council of Florence, it 
was declared, that the Rite of Ordaining a Prieſt, 
was the delivering the Veſſels for the Euchariſt, 
with a Power to Offer Sacrifices to God for the __ 
Dead and Living, which was a Novelty invented 
to ſupport the belief of Tranſubſtantiation. So T 
all theſe Additions were cut off, and Ordination 
was reſtored to a greater ſimplicity ; and the Form 
was made almoſt the ſame that we {till uſe, only 
then in Ordaining a Prieſt, the Biſhop was to lay 
one Hand on his Head, and with the other to give 
him a Bible, and a Chalice, and Bread in it. In the 
Conſecration of a Biſhop, the Form was the ſame 
that we ſtill retain, only then they kept up the 
Cuſtom of giving the Biſhop a Staff, ſaying theſe 
words, Be tothe Flock of Chriſt a Shepherd. In 
the middle of the ſixth Century, the Anointing the 
Prieſts Hands was begun in France, but was not 
uſed in the Roman Church for two Ages after 
that. In the eighth Century, the Veſtments 
were given with a ſpecial Bleſſing, impowering 
Prieſts to offer Expiatory Sacrifices; then their 
Heads were Anointed: And in the tenth Century, 
the belief of Tranſubſtantiation being received, the - 
Veſſels for the Sacrament were delivered. It is . 
evident from the ſeveral Forms of Ordination, 5 


1 
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Bock II. the Church did not believe it ſelf tied to one man- 
per; and that the Prayer, which in ſome Ages 
1550. was the Prayer of Conſecration, was in other Ages 


eſteemed only a Prayer preparatory to it. There 
were ſome Sponſions promiſed, as a Covenant, to 
which the Ordination was a Seal: The firſt of 
theſe was, That the Perſons that came to receive 
Orders, Profeſſed that they believed they were in- 
wardly moved to it by the Holy Ghoſt. If this were 
well confidered, it would no doubr put many that 
thirſt after Sacred Offices to a ſtand; who, if they 
examine themſclves well, dare not pretend to that, 
concerning which, perhaps they know nothing, but 
that they have it not: And if they make the An- 
ſwer preſcribed in the Book, without feeling any 
ſuch motion in their Heart, they do publickly Lie 
to God, and againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and have no 
reaſon to expect a Bleſſing on Orders ſo obtained. 
But too many conſider that only as a Ceremony in 


Law, neceſſary to make them capable of ſome 


Place of Profit, and not as the Dedication of their 
Lives and Labours to God, and to the gaining of 
Souls. It were happy for the Church, if Biſhops 
would not think it enough barely to put theſe 
Queſtions, but would uſe great ſtrictneſs in exa- 
mining before-hand the Morives that ſet on rhoſe, 
who come to be Ordained. Another Sponſion is, 
That the Prieſts ſhall teach the People, committed 
to their charge, and exhort them both in private and 


.  publick, and viſit the Sick. By this they plight © 


their Faith to God, for the care of Souls, to be 
managed by them in Perſon, and upon that they 
muſt find the Paſtoral Care to be a Load indeed: 


And ſo will neither deſert their Flocks, nor hire 


them out to weak, and perhaps ſcandalous Merce- 


naries. In which the faultineſs of ſome have 


brought a Blemith on this Church, and given yur 


Empire. 
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dal to many, who could not have been {6 exfily Book IL 1 


perſwaded to divide from it, if it had not been. , 1 
that they, were prejudiced by ſach groſs and pu- 15%. 
blick Abies. e 
The Council was now much perplexed with the 

Buſineſs of Bulloign; and though they had oppoſed 

the delivering it up by the Protector, yet that End 

being ſerved in pulling him down, they were con- 

vinced of the neceſſity of doing it, and ſo were indu- | 
ced to liſten to the Propoſition that one Guidottr: 
made for a Treaty. He was imployed by the Con®  _ "7 
ſable Monmorancy, and gave them affrances,thar 
as ſoon as that was ended, the French King would 
engage on the behalf of the oppreſt Princes of the ' 


At this time Pope Paul the Third died. In the par crow 
Conclave that followed, Cardinal Farneſe ſet up Pope, bu 
Cardinal Pool, whoſe wiſe behaviour at Trent had * f. 
raiſed his eſteem much; it alſo appeared, that 
though he was of the Emperor's Faction, yet he 
did not ſerve him blindly. Some loaded him both 
with the imputations of Latheraniſin, and of In- 
continence: The laſt would not have hindred his 
Advancement much, though true, yet he fully 
cleared himſelf of it: But the former lay heavier, 
for in his retirement at Viterbo, where he was Le. 
gate, he had given himſelf much to the ſtudy of 
Controverſies; and Tranellius, Haminio, and 
Others ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, had lived in his 
Houſe; and in the Council of Trent he ſeemed fa- 
vourable to ſome of their Opinions: but the great 
ſufferings both of himſelf and Family in England, 
ſeemed to ſet him above all ſuſpicions. When the 
Parry for him, had. almoſt gained” a ſufficient 
number of Suffrages, he ſeemed little concerned 
at it, and did rather decline, than aſpire to wat 
Dignity : And expreſſed a pitch of Philoſophy 

, | this 
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this Occaſion, that was more ſuitable to Anciem 


AW than Modern Patterns. When a full number had a: 


1550. 


coldneſs; and that 


greed, and came to adore him, according to the 
ordinary Ceremony, he received it witff his uſual 
being done inthe night, he ſaid, 
God loved Light, and therefore adviſed them to de. 
lay it till Day came. The Iralians, among whom 


Ambition paſſes for the Character ofa great Mind, 


looked on this as an unſufferable piece of dulneſs; 


ſo the Cardinals ſhrunk from him before Day, and 


choſe de Monte Pope, who reigned by the Name 
of Fulius the Third. His firſt Promotion was ve 
ry extraordinary, for he gave his own Hat to a Ser- 


| vant that kept his Monkey; and being ask'd the 


A Treaty 
with France. 


reaſon of it, he ſaid, He ſaw as much in his Ser- 
vant to recommend him to be a Cardinal, as the 
Conelave ſaw in him to induce them to chuſe him 
Pope. But others imputed this to an unnatural 
tion for him. | 155 | 
Ambaſſadors were ſent over to France; the 
Lord Ruſſel, Paget (made alſo a Lord) and ſome 


others, to ſettle the Treaty of Peace: they were 
ordered in the firſt place, to ask the delivery of 


the Scott iſh Queen, and Payment of the perpe- 
tual Penſion; but the French would not treat 


about theſe, their Maiſter intended to marry the 
Scotiſh Queen to the Dauphin, and would not be 


tributary to another Prince, or pay a perpetual 
Penſion; but they offered a ſum olds for Bul-, 


loigne; things ſtuck a little at the razing the Forti- 


fications in A/dernay and Sark, two ſmall Iſlands 


in the Channel which the French defired, and at 


the delivering up of Roxbourgh and Aymouth to 


the Scots, then in the hands of the Eng/;ſh. The 
Council ordered their Commiſſioners to infiſt on 
the things, and to offer to break up their Con. 
ference rathet than yield to them; but if that had 

| | os 
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ho fot on the French, then they were to let them Book 11. 


go. In eee the Engliſh, 1 775 4 Ffoteſtati aw 4 


on, by which-th 5 reſerved to the K 252 All the 155. 
'th 


Ris 5 that he had at the beginning of 'the War, a. el 
greed to deliver up n, and all the laces about _ 
it, and all the Ordnance in it, excep t op 


at the Ex- pp 99 


2/6 had caſt, for which the F485 N wete to pa pay them 


f our hundred thouſand. Crowns :, All the places 


which the Engliſb had in Scotland were to beè deli: 


vered up, and the Forts razed; and fit Hoſtages 

were to be given on both ſides tor the perfotmance, 

who were the Sons of the Men of the greateſt Qua- 

liry. So was the Peace fully concluded, and the 
Articles were duly 9867 5 on both hands: The 
Council approved of the Proceedings of their Ple⸗ 
nipotentiaries, only the Earl of Warwick,, who had 
declared himſelf much a _ the delivery of But. 

ligne, pretended Sickneſs, and was abfent. © 

Ar this time the Fa of Warwick ordeted a re- 

view to be made of all Accounts, and brought in 

much Mony, by the Fines of thoſe who were accu. 

ſed for Malverſation: The Earl of Arundel was f- 
ned in Twelve thouſand. Pounds, Sir" Fames yon 

in 6000 J and many others of theProreHhor's 8 
tures in 3000 J. 1 = 
In Pane Ridley was made Biſho Land Ridley 2 5 


and Weſtminſter, 1000 l. a Year of the Rents of the gr tg We: 
See were gned hitp, with Licence to hold two 
Prebends. Reps Biſhop of Norwieh reſigned, upon 
which Therleby, Biſhop of Weſtminſter, was retho- 

ved to Norwich; and it was intended to re-unite 
London and Weſtminſter, but though they ſtill re- 
mained different Sees, yet they were now put under 

one Man's care. His Patent was not during Pleaſure, + - 
but duting Life. It does not appear thar rhere was 
any defign in this Reign to put down Cathedrals, 
for though Weſtminſter, Glouceſter, and Durham 
were + fool, te two former being united, one 
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to London, and another to Worceſter; and the latter 
being to be divided in two, yet in none of theſe 
were the Dean hl Chapter Lands fallen on. 
Gardiner continued ſtill in Priſon: During the 
Proteor's Miniſtry, ſome Privy Councellors dealt 
with him, to ſue to him for MA, and to declare 
whether he approved the New Service, or not: 
But he ſaid he had done no Fault, and ſo would not 
ask Pardon; nor would he declare his Opinion while 
he continued a Priſoner, leſt his Enemies might ſay 
he did it only to be ſet at Liberty. Upon the Prote- 
Ctor's Fall, he expected he ſhould have been dif 


charged of his Impriſonment, and thought it ſonear, 


that he made a farewel Feaſt to the Officers in the 


Joer. Some Privy Counſellors were ſent to him 


with Articles, acknowledging former Offences, ap- 
proving the Book of Common Prayer, and aſſerting 
the King's Power when he was under Ape, and his 
Authority to reform Abuſes in the 8 and that 
the ſix Articles were juſtly abrogated. He ſigned the 
Paper, only he wrote on the Margin, that he could 


not confeſs former Offences, for he was not con- 


vinced of any Fault he had done. Upon this, it 
was believed that he was to be quickly let out; but 
another Meſſage was ſent him, that he muſt confeſs 
that he had been juſtly puniſhed : This he plainly 


xefuſed to do, and ſaid, he would never —— 


himſelf. Ridley was ſent to him with a new Paper, 
in which the confeſſion of his Faults was more ſoft- 
ly worded ; the reſt related to the Pope's Power, the 

upprefling the Abbies and Chantries, Pilgrimages, 


Malles, Images, the Adoration of the 8 


Communion in both Kinds, the aboliſhing the Ol 
Books of Service, and ſetting up the New; with 
the Book of Ordinations, and rhe Lawfulneſs of a 
Married Clergy : But he ſaid, he would fign no 
more Articles while he continued in Priſon ; and de- 
fired that he might be either Tried, or ſt at Liber-- 
. „ LE 


thoſe Articles, he gave. them the ſame Anſwer: 
ſaid ſome of theſe Points were already ſetled by 
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ty; for he asked not Mercy but Juſtice. And be- Book II. 


ing called before the Council, and required to ſing ww 


1550. 


Law, others were not ſo, and in theſe he was at li- 


berty to do as he pleaſed. Upon this, his Biſhop- 


rick was ſequeſtred, and he was required to con- . 


form himſelf within three Months, under pain of 
Deprivatian; and the freedom of the Tower was 


denied him. All this was much cenſured. as con- 


trary to Law, and the Liberties of Engliſh-Men, 
and it was ſaid that it ſavoured more of a Court of 


Inquiſition, thanof a Legal way of Proceeding, The 


Canon-Law was not yet reQified, ſo the King being 
in the Pope's room, this way, ex Oficio was excu- 
ſed, as grounded upon the Forms of the Spiritual 


| Courts. 2 


There was 18 Diſcourſe on foot, of a Martiage 
between the King and a Daughter of France, which 


grieved the Reformers, who rather wiſhed him fo 
marry Maximilian's Daughter, who was believed 
to favour the Retormation, and was eſteemed oye 
of the beſt Men of the Age. Old Latimer preached 
at Court, and warned the King of the ill Ef 

bad Marriages, which were made up only as Bar- 


efts of 
gains, without Affection between the Parties; and 
that they occaſioned ſo much Whoring, and ſo ma- 


Latemer + 
Preaches ar 
Courts 


Divorces : He alſo complained of the Luxury and 


N - 
Vanity of the Age, aad many called Goſpellers, 
who were concerned for nothing . but Abbey 52 
_ 
this 


Chantry Lands; he alſo San the ſetting up a 
mitive Diſcipline in the Church. He preached i 
as his laſt Sermon, and ſo uſed great Freedom: 


He complained that the King's Debts were not paid, 


and yet his Officers grew vaſtly Rich: He prayed 


the King not to ſeek his Pleaſures too much, and 
charged all about him to be faithful to him. 
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Book II. The Sce of Glouceſter fell vacant, and Hooper was 
V named to it; upon which the Heats concerning 
1550. things indifferent, that have fince that time ſo fa- 
mate Bitop Ally rent the Church, had their firſt riſe. He had 
of Glouceſter, ſome Scruples about the Epiſcopal Veſtments, and 

bas icruples thought that all thoſe Garments having been Conſe- 

he vet - crated with much Superftition, were to be reckoned 

mens. among the El-ments condemned by St. Paul: But 
| Ridley juſtified the uſe of them, and ſaid, the Ele- 
ments condemned by St. Paui, were only the Fewyh 

Ceremonies ; which though the Apoftles condemn- 

ed, when they were impoſed as neceſſary, (for that 
imported that the Moſaical Law was not yet abro- 

gated, and that the Meſſiah was not come) yet they 

Themſelves uſed them at other times, to gain upon 

the Fews by that Compliance. And if Apoſtles did 

ſuch things to gain them, Subjects ought much 
more to obey the Laws in Matters indifferent: And 
Juperſtitious Conſecrations was as good an Argu- 

ment for throwing down all the Churches, as for 
laying aſide thoſe Habits. Cranmer defired Bucer's 

Opinion concerning the Lawfulneſs of thoſe Habits, 

and the Obligation lying on Subjects to obey the 

Laws about them. His Opinion was,- that every 

Creature of God was good, and that no former A- 

buſe could make a thing indifferent in it ſelf, be- 

come unlawful: He thought antient Cuſtoms ought 

not to be lightly changed, and that there might be a 

good uſe made of thoſe Garments , that they might 

well expreſs rhe Purity and Candor that became all 

© who Miniſtred in Holy Things; and that it was a 

x Sin to diſobey the Laws in ſuch Matters. Vet ſince 

F. - thoſe Garments had been abuſed to Superſtition, and 

were like to become a Subject of Contention, he 

wiſhed they might be taken away bx Law; and that 

Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, and a more compleat Re- 

formation might be ſet ch. and that a ſtop might be 

put to the robbing of Churches; otherwiſe, on 

| | . might 


dread ful Proſpect of that which England ought to 


Earl of Warwick writ to Cranmer to diſpenſe with 


EKneel ing in the Sacrament. Polidore Virgil was this 


of the Common-Prayer-Book : In order to which, commen 


| _ bf the Befoumation, & 373 
might ſee, in the preſent State of Germany, a Book II. 


look for. Healſo writ to the ſame effect to Hooper, 1550. 
and wiſhed that all good Men would unite againſt "© 

the greater Corruptions, and then leſſer Abuſes 
would eaſily be redreſſed. Peter Martyr did alſo 
deliver his Opinion to the ſame purpoſe, and was 
much troubled at Hooper's ſtiffneſs, and at ſuch 
Conteſts among the Profeſſors of true Religion. 
Hooper was ſuſpended from Preaching ; but the 


him in that Matter: He anſwered, That while the 
Law continued in force, he could not do it without 
incurring a Præmunire. Upon that, the King writ. 

to him, allowing him to do it, and diſpenſing Win 1 
the Law: Yet this Matter was not ſetled till a Lear | 
after. John a Laſco, with ſome Germans of the | 
Helvetian Confeſſion, came this Year into England, 
being driven out of 8 by the Perſecution 
there: They were erected by Letters Patents into a 
Corporation, and 4 Læſco was their Super- intendent; 
he being a Stranger, medled too much in Exgliſb Af. 
fairs, and wrote both againſt the Habits, and againſt 


Year ſuffered to go out of England, and ſtill to hold 
the Preferments he had in it. PFo:net was made Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, and Caverdale Co-ad jutor to Vey- + 
ſey in Exeter. | „„ 
There was now a Deſign ſet on foot, for a review A review of * | 
Bucer's Opinion was asked. He approved the main . 
__ of the former Book, he wiſhed rhere mighr 
not only a Denunciation againſt ſcandalous Per- 
ſons that came to the Sacrament, but a Diſcipline to 
exclude them; That the Habits might be laid aſid 
that no part of rhe Communion- Office might ik 
uſed, except when there was a Sacrament ; that 
Communions. might be more frequent; thit tha 
my OT 1 een 
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Book II. Prayers might be ſaid in a plain Voice; that the Sa- 
A crament might be put in the Peoples Hands; and 
1550. that there might be no Prayers for the Dead, 
which had not been uſed in Zuſtin Martyr's Time: 
He adviſed a change of ſome Phraſes in the Office of 

the Communion, that favoured Tranſubſtantiation 
too much; and that Baptiſm might be only in 
Churches: He thought the Hallowing the Water, 

the Chrifiu, and the White Garments, were too 

ſcenical; nor did he approve of adjuring the Devil, 

nor of the Godfathers anſwering in the Child's 

Name : He thought Confirmation ſhould be delayed 
till the Perſon was of Age, and came ſincerely to re- 
'B new the Baptiſmal Covenant. He adviſed Catechi- 
fing every Holy-day, both of Children and the A- 
dult ; he diſliked private Marriages, extream Un- 
ction, and offering Chriſomes at the Churching of 
Women: And thought there ought to be greater 
ſtrictneſs uſed in the examining of thoſe who came 

to receive Orders. | 

At the ſame Time he underſtood that the King 
expected a New-years Gift from him, of a Book 
written particularly for his own uſe : So he made a 
Book for him, concerning the Kingdom of Chriſt : 
Bucer offers He preſt much the ſetting up a ftrict Diſcipline, the 
dee ad Sandtification of the Lord's Day, the appointing 
King. many Days of Faſting, and that Pluralities and Non- 
reſidences might be effectually condemned; that 
Children might be Catechiſed; that the Reverence 
due to Churches might be preſerved; that the Pa- 
ſtoral Function might be reſtored to what it ought 
to be; that Biſhops might throw off Secular Affairs, 
8 and take care of their Dioceſſes, and govern them 
by the Advice of their Presbyters; that there might 

be Rural Biſhops over twenty or thirty Pariſhes, and 

i that Provincial Councils, might meet twice a Year ; 
F that Church-Lands ſhould be reſtored, and that a 

| fourth part might be aſſigned to the Poor; that 

L 3 es Marriage, 


1 


| 


Fs: 


of the News that came from beyond Sea. It has 


Marriage, without conſent of Parents, ſhould be Book II. 
annulled; that a ſecond Marriage might be declare 7 
lawful, after a Divorce, for Adultery, and ſome o- 155 _ 
ther Reaſons; that care ſhould be taken of the Edu 

cation of Youth, and for repreſſing Luxury; that 

the Law might be reformed ; that no Office might 

be ſold, but given to the moſt deſerving; that none 

ſhould be put in Priſon upon ſlight Offences ; and 

that the ſeverity of ſome Laws, as that which made 

Theft Capital, might be mitigated. 5 

The young King was much pleaſed with theſe The king's 

Advices; and upon that, began himſelf to form a ante. 

Scheme for amending many things that were amiſs ** © 

in the Government, which he writ. with his own 

Hand, and in a ſtile and manner that had much of a 

Child in it, though the Thoughts were Manly: It 

appears by it, that be intended to ſet up a Church- „ 
Diſcipline, and ſettle a Method for breeding of 4 

Youth but the Diſcourſe is not finiſhed. He alſo | 

writ a Journal of every thing that paſt at Home, and 


clear Marks of his own Compoſing, as well as it is 
written with his own Hand. He wrote another Dif- - . = 
courſe in French, being a Collection of all the Places 3 
of Scripture againſt Idolatry, with a Preface before 
it, dedicated ro the ProteQor. ä 9 220 
At this time Ridley made his firſt Viſitation of his un, put 
Dioceſs; the Articles upon which he proceeded, 
were chiefly relating to the Service and Ceremonies 
that were aboliſhed, whether any continued to uſe 
them, or not; and whether there were any Anabap- 
tiſts, or others, that uſed private Conyenticles, He 
al ſo carried ſome Injunctions with him, againſt ſome 
remainders of the former Superſtition, and for ex» 
horting the People to give Alms, and to come oft 
to the — z and that Altars might be remo- 
ved, and Tables put in their room, in the moſt 
conyenient place of the Chancel, In the Ancient 
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376% Ibnzidgmentok the biſſow x 
| Book I. Church their Tables were of Wood: But the Sa. 
T crament being called a Sacrifice, as Prayers, Alms, 
1550. and all Holy Oblations were, they came to be 

called Altars. This gave the riſe to the Opinion of 
Expiatory Sacrifices in the Mafs, and therefore it 

was thought fit to take away both the Name and 

Form of Altars. Ridley only adviſed the Curates 

to do this; but upon Tome Conteſts arifing con- 

cerning it, the Council interpoſed, and required it 

to be done; and ſent with their Order, a Paper of 

Reaſons juſtify ing it: Shewing that a Table was 

þ more proper than an Altar; eſpecially, ſince the 
\ Opinion of an Expiatory Sacrifice was ſupported by 
it. Sermons began to be preached in ſome Churches 
on Working-Days; this occaſioned great running 
about, and idleneſs; and raiſed Emulation among 
the Clergy: Upon which, the Council ordered them 
all to be put down. - Since that time there has been 
great contention concerning theſe; they were faQi- 
duſfly kept up by ſome, and too violently ſuppreſſed 
by others: But now that Matter is quieted, and 
they are in many Places ſtill continued, to the great 

Edification of the People. The Government was 
=. now free of all Diſturbance : The Coin was reform- 
= ed, and Trade was encouraged. The Faction in the 
| Court ſeemed alſo to be extinguiſſid, by a Marriage 

between the Earl of Hartwich s Son, and the Duke 

of Somerſet's Daughter. The Duke of Lanenburgb 

made a Propoſition of Marriage with Lady Mary, 

but the Treaty with the Infanta of Portugal did ſtill 
depend, fo it was not entertain. 

eee * In Scotland, the Governour, now made Duke of 

Chaſtelberault in France, was wholly led by his 

3 " baſe Brother's Counſels, who, though he was Arch- 

al = biſhop of St. Andrews, yet gave himſelf up, with- 

= out any diſguiſe to his Pleaſures, 'and kept another 

Man's Wife avowedly; by ſuch means were the 

People more eafily diſpoſed to hearken to the New 

45:8 14S T2 . +» 
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eachers, and prepared for the Changes that fol- Bock II. 
lowed. The Queen- Mother went to France, on. Sv .. * 
r the Government of Scatland tobe 25580. 
put in Se N. A note Þ 1 ie A g²α ayy 1 
A Diet was called in Germany; the Town of den.. 
Magdeburg was Proſcribed: But they puhliſhed a 9 
Manifeſto, expreſſing their readineſs to obey the 
Emperor according to Law; and that they only 
ſtood to the defencę of their Liberties, without do- 
ing Ads of Hoſtility to others. It was now viſible, 
that the Deſigns of the late War was to extinguiſh 
the Proteſtant Religion, and to ſet up Tyranny. It 
was better to obey God than Man: And they were 
reſolved to put all to hazard, rather than give up 
their Religion. Tumults were raiſed in Strasburg 
and other Towns, when the Maſs was again ſet up; 
and all Germany were diſpoſed to a Revolt, only 
they wanted a Head. Severe Edits were alſo ſer 
out in Flanders; but the execution of them was 
ſtopt, at the interceſſion of the Exgliſb in Antwerp, 
who were reſolved otherwiſe to remove the Trade 
to another Place. The Emperor preſt the Dięt to 
ſubmit to the Council, when it ſhould be brought 
back to Trent Bur Maurice of Saxe, to whom 
all the Proteſtants Joined, refuſed to do it, unleſs 
all their former Decrees ſhould be reviewed, and 
their Divines heard, and admitted to Vote; and 
that the Pope would diſpenſe with the Oath which 
the Biſhops Sware to him: Yer he ſo far inſinuated 
himſelf into the Emperor's Confidence, that he was 
made General of the Empire, for. the reduction of 
Magdeburg, and reſolved to manage that Matter 
ſo as to draw great Advantages from it. The Em- | 
or reckoned that he might well truſt him as long 
as he had John Duke of Saxe in his Hands: But he 
had provoked him too much in the Matter of the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, his Father - in. law, to repoſe ſuch 
Confidence in him; fo, that this proved à fatal Er- 
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Bock II. ror to him, by which he loſt the Power he had then 
iin mn ; and Maurice proved too hard for him 


Clergy com- 


in diſſimulſation, in which he was fo great a Maſter. 
 ThePopiſh Clergy in England, did now general. 
ly comply to every Change that was made. Ogle. 


thorp, afterwards Biſhop of Carliſie, being infortn- 


ed againſt as favouring the old Superſtition, did un. 
der his Hand declare, That he thought the Order of 
Religion then ſetled, was nearer the uſe of the Pri. 
mitive Church, than that which was formerly re. 
ceived, and that he condemned Tranſubſtantiation as 
a late Invention, and approved the Communion in 
both Kinds, and the Peoples receiving always with 
the Prieft, Smith, who had written againſt the 
Marriage of the Clergy, and was upon ſome Com. 
_ put in Priſon, being diſcharged by Crazmer's 
nterceſſion, writ a Submiffon to him, acknowledg· 
ing the Miſtakes he had committed in his Book, 
and the Archbiſhop's Gentleneſs towards him; and 
wiſhed he might periſh,if he did not write ſincerely, 
and called God a Witneſs againſt his Soul, if he lyed. 
Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter, did alſo Preach a Sermon 
at Court againſt Tranſubſtantiation. The Principle, 
by which moſt of that Party governed themſelv 
was this, They thought they ought to oppoſe al 
the Chapges, before they were eſtabliſhed by Law; 
yet that being done, that they might afterwards 
comply with them. Cranmer was a moderate and 
prudent Man, and willing to accept of any thing 
they offered, reckoning, that whether they ated 
fincerely or not, yet their Compliance would be a 
means to quiet the Nation; he was alſo of ſo com. 
paſſionate a Nature, that he would never drive 
things to Extremities, againſt Men that were grown 
old in their Errors, and could not be eaſily weaned 
from them: Only Gardiner and Bonner, were ſuch 
Deceitful and Cruel Men, that he thought it might 
be more excuſable to make ſtretches for ridding the 
Church of them / Maritn 


5 
1 


of the Refounation, Scr. 
Martin Bucer died in the beginning of this 


| Year, Book IE 
of the Stone, and griping of the Guts. He had great 
apprehenfions of a fatal Revolution in England; by 1551: 


reaſon of the ill Lives of the 2 octafioned' Bucer's 


chiefly by the want of Ecclefiaſtical 


ſent from the Court to Cambridg, to bury him with 


cipline, and De. 
the negleCt of the Paſtoral Charge. Orders were 


all the Publick Honour to his Memory, that could 


be deviſed. Speeches and Sermons were made, both 
by Haddon the Univerſity Orator, and Parker, and 
Redmayn. The laſt of theſe was one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary Men, both for Learning, anda true Judg- 
ment of Things, that was in that Time: he had al- 
ſo in many Things differed from Bucer, and yet he 
acknowledged, that there was none alive, of whom 


he hoped now to learn ſo much, as he had done by 


his Converſation with him. Bacer was inferiour to 
none of all the Reformers in Learning, but ſuperiour 
to moſt of them; in an excellent temper of Mind, 
and a great zeal for preſerving the Unity of the 


Church: a rare Quality in that Age, in which Me. 


lanfthon and he were the moſt eminent. He had nor 
that nimbleneſs of diſpuring, for which Perer Mar. 


tyr was more admired, and the Popiſh Doctors took 


advantage from that to carry themſelves more inſo- 

lently rowards him. 1 | ak 
Soon after this, Gardiner's Proceſs was put to an 

end: A Commiſhon was iſſued out to Cranmer, and 


= 


Gardmer's 
Deprivation. 


three Biſhops, and ſome Civilians, to proceed a- 


gainſt him, for his Contempt, in refuſing to ſign the 


Articles offered ro him: he complained, that al! 
that was done againſt him, was out of Malice; that 


he had been long impriſoned, and nothing was ob- 
jected to him ; that he was reſolved to obey' the 

aws and Orders of Council, but that he would ac- 
Things objected to him, were, that he refuſed to { 
out in hs 8 


; knowledg no Fault, not having „ X 


rmon the King's Power, when 9 
. under 


Tue Articles 


; F 


Book II. under Age, and had affronted the Preachers, whom 

2 ee King had ſent to his Dioceſs ; that he had been 

1551. negligent in executing the King's Injunctions, and 

. -tetuſed to confeſs his Fault, or ask the King Par. 

don; and it was faid that the Rebellions raiſed in 

England, might have been prevented, if he had ti 

mouſly ſet forth the King's Authority : He anſwer- 

ed, that he was not required to do jt by any Order 

of Council, but only in a private diſcourſe , yet 

Witnefles being examined upon thoſe Particulars, 

the Delegates proceeded to ſentence of Deprivation 

againſt him, notwithſtanding his Appeal to the King 

in Perſon : and he was appointed to lie ſtill in the 

Tower, where he continued till Queen Mary dif- 

charged bim. Nothing was pretended to excuſe the 
ſeverity of theſe Proceedings, but that he having ta- 

ken out a Commiſſion for holding his Biſhoprick 

only during the King's Pleaſure, he could not com. 

Hain when that was intimated to him: and if he 

ad been turned out meerly upon pleaſure, without 

the Pomp of a Proceſs, the Matter might have been 

better excuſed. Poinet was put in his der, and had 

2000 Marks in Lands aſſign d him for his ſubſiſtence. 

Story was put in Rocheſter; and upon Vey/y's reſig- 

nation, Coverdale was made Biſhop of Exeter. The 

Scruples that Hooper made, were now ſo far ſatiſ- 

fied, that he was content both to be conſecrated in 

his Veſtments, and to uſe them when he preached 

before the King, or in his Cathedral; but he was 

diſpenſed with upon other Occaſions. 

By this Time the greater number of the Biſhops 
of Religion were Men that heartily received the Reformation: 
ere To it yas reſolved now to proceed to a Settlement 

of the Doctrine of the Church: many thought that 
ſhould have been done in the firſt place; but Can- 
mer judged it was better to proceed {lowly in that 
Matter: he thought the Corruptions in the e 
were to be begun with, ſince while they remained, 


12s 


of ths Refogmation; e. „ 
the Addreſſes to God were ſo defiled 
all People were involved in unlawful Compliance: 
he thought ſpeculative Opinions might come laſt, 1351. 
fince Errors in them were not of ſuch ill conſe. | A 8 
quence: and he judged it neceſſary to lay theſe o. 
pen, in many Treatiſes and Diſputes, before the 
ould proceed to make Alterations, that ſo all Peo- 0 
ple might be before hand ſatisfied with what ſfiould 
be done. So now they framed à Body of Articles, 
which contained the Doctrine of the Church of Ka- 
gland: they were caſt into forty two Aticles; and 
afterwards ſome few Alterations being made in the 
beginning of — Elizabeth's Reign, they were re- 
duced to XXXIX; which being in all Peoples 
Hands, need not be much inlarged on. 
In the Ancient Church, there was at firſt a great 
ſimplicity in their Creeds; but afterwards, upon the 
breaking out of Hereſies, concerning the Perſen of 
Chriſt, equivocal Senſes being put on the Terms 
formerly uſed, new Ones, that could not be ſo eaſily 
eluded: were invented. A Humour of explaining My- 
ſteries by Similies and Niceties, and of paſſing Ana- 
themaẽ's on all that did not receive theſe, did much 
over- ruà the Church: and though the Councii of 
Epheſus decreed, that no new Additions ſhould be 
made to the Creed, yet that did not reſtrain thoſe 
who loved to make all their own Conceits be je- 
ceived as of the Faith. The Fathers were car- 
ried too far with this Curioſity; but the School 
men went farther, and ſpun the Thread much fillet ; 
they condemned every thing that differed from their 
Notions, as Heretical: Many/of the Lutherunt had 
retained much of that peremptorineſs, and were not 
eaſy.to thoſe who dittered from them. In Engiakd 
great care was taken to frame theſe Articles in dhe 
moſt comprehenſive words, and the greateſt mꝑli· 
city poſſible. THE: COONS TG e FEAR, CEA (OY 
. „ 0 IO HUEICHONS ego 17k} ALTON 
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Bock II. When this was ſetled, they went about the review. 
[ sofche Common Prayer- In the daily Service. 

233 they "ded the Conſdlicn and Ablolurion, that ſo 

"2s the Worſhip o might begin with a grave ang 

in che : . 
— humble Confeſſion conceived in general words; but 
Eraper-Book to which every one ought to Joyn a ſecret Confefh. 
on of his particular Sins: After which, a ſolemn 
Declaration of the Mercy of God, according to the 

Terms of the Goſpel, was to be pronounced by the 

Prieft. This was thought much better, than the giv- 

ing Abſolution in ſuch formal Words, as; I ah ſolve 

there; which begat in the undiſcerning Vulgar an 
Opinion, that the Prieſt had Authority to pardon 
din, and that made them think of nothing ſo much, 
as how to purchaſe it at his Hands: And it provel, 
as it was managed, the greateſt Engine that ever 
was for overthrowing the Power of Religion. In 
the Communion-Service, they ordered a recital of 
the Commandments, with a ſhort Devotion be- 
tween every one of them, Judging that till Church- 
. Diſcipline were reſtored, nothing could more effe. 
. - Qtually awaken ſuch as came to receive it, to a due 
 -{eriouſneſs in it, than the hearing the Law of God 
thus pronounced, with thoſe Stops in it, ro make 
the People reflect on their Offences againſt ir. The 
- Chriſm, the uſe of the Croſs in Conſecrating the 
Euchariſt, Prayers for the Dead, and ſome Expreſ- 
ions that favoured Tranſubſtantiation were laid a- 
ide; and the Book was put in the ſame Order and 
Method in which it continues to this Day, except · 
ing only ſome inconſiderable variations, that have 
=. been made ſince. f Rubrick was added to the Of. 
| - face: of the Communion; explaining . the reaſon of 

-» Rnecling in ir, that it was only as an expreſſion of 

ue Reverence and Gratitude, upon the receiving ſo 
particular a Mark of the Favour of God: But that 

no Adoration was intended by it, and that they did 
not think Chriſt was Corporally preſent in 0 In 

5227 | | acen 
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ſuch as conformed in other Si "os 
| Preſe 


Queen Elizabeth's Time this was left' out, that Bock ll. 

tained the belief of the Corporal Preſence, might 1337. 
not be —.— at ſuch a k — _ Was . 
who excepted to that Poſture. Chriſt did at firſt 
Inſtitute this Sacrament, in that ordinary Ta- 
ble-Geſture. Moſes appointed the Paſchal Lam 
to be eaten by the People ſtanding, wirh Staves 
in their Hands, they being then to begin theit 
March; yet that was afterwards changed by the 
Tews,” who did eat it in the Poſture: common at 


* ; 


„which our Saviour's Practice Juſtifiess” 
though Chriſt in his ſtate of Humiliation ad hid 
tute this Ordinance, in fo familiar a poſture, yet it 
was thought more becoming the Reverence due to 
him in his Exaltation, to celebrate 'it with greater 
expreſſions of Humility-and Devotion. The Anci- 
ent Chriſtians received it ſtanding, and bowing their 
Body downward : Kneeling was afterward uſed as a 
higher Expreſſion of devout Worſhip : But great 
difference is to be made, between the Adoration 
practiſed in the Church of Rome, in which, upon 
lifring up the Hoſt, all fall down and Worſhip, and 
our being during the whole Action, in one continued 

ſture of Devotion: And if the etus, who were more 
und up to Ceremouies, made a change in the Po- "0 
ſture, ar the Memorial of their Deliverance, with- 
out any warrant mentioned in the Old Teſtament, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the Chriftian Church, 
which is more at liberty in ſuch Mattres had Au- 
thority to make the like Nr of the Poſture, in 
this Memorial of Chriſt's Sufferings. At this time 
ſix of the moſt eminent Preachers were appointed to 
wait on the Court by turns, two at a'time, and the 
other four were ſent as Itenerant Perachers, into all 
the Counties of England, in a Circuit, for upp 8 
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Bock II. ing the DefeQts of the Clergy, who were generally - 
A ny RT e ni Dran 
1551. The Maſs ſaid in Lady Mary's Chappel, was now 

Lady Mey again challenged. The Court was leſs afraid of the | 

ber having. Emperor's Dilpleaſure than formetly; and ſo would 

Mak fad. 0 longer bear with fo publick a breach of Law: 

And the Promiſe they had made being but Tempo- 

. rary, and never given in Writing, they thought they 
were not bound by it. But the Emperor aſſured her, 
that he had an abſolute Promiſe for that Priviledg 

i to her: This encouraged her ſo much, that when 
the Council wrote to her, the ſaid ſhe would fol- 
low the Catholick Church, and adhere to her Fa. 
ther's Religion. Anſwer was writ in the King's 
Name, ng her to obey the Law, and not to 

retend that the King was under Age, fince the late 
Rebels had juſtified themſelves by that. The way 
of Worſhip then eſtabliſhed, was alſo vindicated, as 
moſt conſonant to the Word of God. But ſhe refu- 
ſed to engage into any Diſputes; only ſhe {aid ſhe 
would continue in her former Courſes. And ſhe was 
thinking of going out of Exgland, inſomuch that 
the Emperor ordered a Ship to lie near the Coaſt 
for her Tranſportation ; which was ſtrange Advice; 
for it is probable, if ſhe had gone beyond Sea, ſhe 
nad been effectually ſhut out from ſucceeding to the 
Crown. The Emperor eſpouſed her Quarrel fo 
warmly, that he threatned to make War, if ſhe 
| ſhould be hardly uſed; and the Merchants having 
then great Effects at Antwerp, it was not thought 
fit to give him a colour for breaking with them, and 
ſeizing on theſe; ſo the Council were willing to 
let the Matter fall, and only adviſed her to have 
ker Make privy ſaid : yet the young King could 
not be eaſily induced to yield to that, for he ſaid 
He ought not to connive at Idolatry. The Counci 
ordered Canmer, Ridley, and Poinet, to ſatisfy him 
in it; And they convinced him, that though * 
: ou 
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weeping, Iamenting his Siſter's Obſtinacy, and his 1551. 


7 . 


Hobbey, whom the Emperor vouched for it, decla- 


er tO mperor, vince bi hit 
no abſołute Promiſe was ever made: For Paget and 


* 


red u on Oatli, that they made not any but what 3 


was Tetnporary y and fince the King did not med: 
dle in the Concetns of the Emperor's Family, it was 
not reaſonable for him to interpoſe in this. The 
Emperor pretended, that he had promiſed to her 
Mother at her Death, to protect her, and ſo he was 
bound in Honour to take care of her: But nom 
when the Council were not in ſuch fear of the Em. 
peror's Diſpleaſure as formerly, they ſent to ſeize 
on two of her Chaplains, that had 1aid Maſs in her 
Houſe, when ſhe was abſent 3 they kept out of the 


way, and ſhe writ-to the Council to ſtop: the Proſe - 


cution, and continued to ſtand upon the Promiſe 


made to the Emperor. A long Anſwer was re. 
turned to her by the Council, in which, after the 


Matter of the Promiſe was cleared, they urged her 


with the abſurdity of Prayers in an unknown Tongue, 
offering the Sacrament for the Dead, and worthip- 
ing Images: All the Ancients appealed upon all oc- 
caſions to the Scriptures, by theſe ſhe might eaſily 
difcover the Errors and Cheats of the old Supeſtiti- 
on, that were ſupported only by falſe Miracles and 
lying Stories. They concluded, that they being 
truſted with the execution of the Laws, were obli- 


ged to proceed equally. Mallet, one of the Chap- 
lains, was taken, and ſhe earneſtly deſired that he. 
might be ſet at Liberty, but it was denied her. The 


Council ſent for the chief Officers of her Houſe, and 

required them to let her know the Kings Pleaſure, 

that ſhe muſt have the = Service in her Family ; 
FX" a 2 — 
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WWW Servants. This vexed her much, and 
1551. caſt; her into Sickneſs; She ſaid, ſhe would obey 

| the King in every thing in which her Conſcience 
was not touched: But charged them not to deliver 

the Councils Meſſage to her Servants. Upon that, 

the Lord Chancellor, Petre and Wing 1 vere 

ſent with the ſame Orders to her; and carried to 

her a Letter from the King, which ſhe. received on 

her Knees; but when ſhe read it, ſhe caſt the blame 

of it on Cecyl, then Secretary of State. The Chan- 

cellor told her, the whole Conncil were of one mind, 

that they could not ſuffer her to uſe a Form of Wox- 

ſhip againſt Law : and had ordered them to imi- 

mate this both to her ſelf and her Family. She 

made great Proteſtations of Duty to the King; but 

ſaid, ſhe would die rather than-uſe any form o 


of 

Worſhip but that which was left by her Father, 
only the was afraid the was not worthy to ſut- 
er on ſo good an account. When the King was 
of Age, ſhe would obey his Commands in Religi- 
on; and though he now knew many things above his 
Age, yet as they did not think him yet capable of 
Matters of War or Policy, ſo much leſs could he 
judge in Points of Divinity. If her Chaplains re- 
fuſed to ſay Maſs, ſhe could have none, but for the 
new Service ſhe was reſolved againſt it; and if it 
were forced on her, ſhe would leave her Houſe. 
She defired her Officers might be ſent back to her, 
whom they had put in the Tower, for not intima- 
ting the Council's Order to her Servants; which 
had been ſtrange for them to have done, when ſhe 
forbid it. She charged them to uſe her well for 
her Father's ſake, who had raiſed them all out of 
nothing. She was Sick by reaſon of their ill u- 
ſage; and if ſhe dyed, ſhe would lay ir at their 
Door. She inſiſted on the Promiſe made to the Em- 
peror, who writ of it to her, and ſhe believed him 
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more than them all: She gave them a Token to be Book II. 
cattied to the King, and 5 difmiſt them. When 


22 4 c on ker Chaplains and — 1551. 
ts, to the fame 2 and were ar g away, the . 


alle after chem, and deſited they Folk ſend her 
bong — to her, for ſhe was weary of receiving 


ccounts; and examining how many Loaves 
were made of x Buſhel of Meal. Upon this Reſ6: 


lation thar ſhe 2xpreſt, the Council went no für- 
ther, only after this, her Maſs was ſaid ſo ſectetly, 
that ſhe gave no publ lick Scandal. From C pthatl, 
where 15 was done, ſhe removed, and lived at .. 
Hunſden, and thither Ridley went to Tee her: She 


received him very civilly, and ordered her Officers 
to entertain him at Dinner: But when he 


leave to Preach befote her, ſhe at firft Bluſhd, but 


being further preſt, ſhe ſaid, he might Preach/in the 
Pariſh Church, but neithet ſhe nor her Family 
would be there: He asked her, if ſhe refuſed to 
hear the Word ef God ? She an{wered, they did not 
call that God's Word now, that they had called ſo 


in her Father's Days: And that in his time they 


durſt not have faid the things which they then 
1 And after ſome ſharp and reproachful a 

iſcourſe, ſhe diſmiſt him. Wharton, one of her 
Officers, as he conducted him our, made him drink - - 
a little, bit he reflecting on that, blamed himſelf 
for it; for he faid, when the Word of God was re- 
jetted, he ought to have ſhaken off the duſt of his 
Feet, and gone away. The King's Siſter Elie abelb 
did in all things conform to the Laws; fer her Mo- 
ther at her Death recommended her to Dr. Parker's 
Care, who inſtructed her well in the Principles of 
the Chriſtian Religion. . 

The Earl of 'Warwick began now'to form great 71, gan of 
Defigns of bringing the Crown into his Family: The Wewicks 


ng 


— was Alicnated from his Siſter Mary, and the eig. 


Counell had imbroile® themſelves with het, 
\GCEOY- 70 L and 
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388 + Abzidgmentof the Hiſlop r 
Bock II. and fo would be eaſily engaged againſt her. The 
AY Pretence againſt both the Siſters was the ſame, that 

1551. they ſtood Iilegirimated by two Sentences in the Spi. 

| ritual Courts, confirmed in Parliament. So that it 

would be a diſgrace to the Nation to let the Crown 

devolve on Baſtards : And fince the fears of the El- 

deſt's Revenge, made the Council willing to ex. 
clude her, the only reaſon on which they could 
ground that, muſt take place againſt the ſecond 

1 likewiſe. . And therefore though, the Crown was 

provided to them, both by Act of Parliament, and 

'S te late King's Will, yet theſe being founded on an 

Error that was indiſpenſable, which was the baſe- 
neſs of their Deſcent, they ought not to take place. 
They being laid aſide, the Daughters of the French 
Queen, by Charles Brandon, ſtood next in the AR, 

and yet it was generally believed that they were Bas 
ſtards: For it was given out that Brandon was ſe- 
cretly married to one Mortimer at the time that he 
married the French Queen, and that Mortimer out- 
lived her, ſo that the Iſſue by her was illegitimate. 

The Sweating Sickneſs did this Year break out in 

Ezxgland with ſuch Contagion, that Eight hundred 

died in one Week of it in London; thoſe that were 

taken with it, were inclined much to ſleep, and all 
that ſlept died; but if they were kept awake a Day, 
they did Sweat it out, Charles Brandon's two Sons 
by his laſt Wife died within a Day one of another. 

- His Eldeſt Daughter by the French Queen, was mar- 
reid to the Marqueſs of Dorfets a good, but weak 
Man, and ſo he was made Duke of Suffolk : They 
had no Sons; their eldeſt Daughter Zane Grey, was 
thought the Wonder of the Age. So the Earl of 
Warwick * a Match between her and his 
fourth Son Guilford, his three eldex Sons being then 
married: And becauſe the Lady EAzabeth was like 
to ſtand moſt in the way, care was taken to ſend her 
out of England: And a Match was tyeated for her 
with the King of Denmark. . 
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A ſplendid Meſſage was ſent to France, with the Book II. 
Order of the Garter. The Marqueſs df Northampton. 
carried it, three Earls, rhe Bifhop of Ec, and five 1551. 
Lords were ſent with him, and above two hundred 2 large 
Gentlemen accompanied them. They were to make * the King. 
4 Propoſfition of Marriage for the King with a 
4 of France, The Biſtiop of Ely made the 
firſt Speech, and the Cardinal of Lorrain anſwered | 
him: it was ſoon agreed on, yet neither Party was 
to be bound, either in Honour or Conſcience, till! 
the Lady ſhould be of Years to give Conſent. A no- 
ble Embaſſy was ſent in return from Fancr to Enę- 
land, with the Order of St. Micha#l.They deſired uin 
their Maſter's Name the continuance of the King's 
Friendſhip, and that he would not be moved by 
Rumors that might be: raiſed, to break their Alli- 
ance. The young King anſwered on the ſudden, 

* That Rumours were not always to be believed, 

nor always to be rejected; for it was no leſs vain 

* to fear all things, than to doubt of fiothing: if 

* any differences happened to ariſe, he ſhould be al- 

ways ready to determine them, rather by Reaſon 

* than by Force, ſo far as his Honour ſhould not be 

* thereby diminiſhed. This was thought a very ex- 
 traordinaty Anſwer, to be made by one of Fourteen 

on the ſudden. ddl ene, 

There was at this time a great Creation of Peers. The Duke 
IWarwick was made Duke of Northumberland, the as wy. 
Blood of the Piercies being then under an Artainder : 

Paulet was made Marqueſs of Wincheſter ;, Herbert 
was made Earl of Pembroke; and a little before this, 
Ruſſel had been made Earl of Bedford, and Darcy was 
made a Lord. There was none ſo likely to take the 
King out of Northumberland's Hands, as the Duke 
of Somerſet, who was beginning to form a new Far- 
ty about the King; ſo upon ſome Informations, both 
the Duke of Somerſet and his Dutcheſs, Sir Ralph 
Fane, Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Thomas Arundel, and 
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His Tryal. 


39⁰ VE: 
Book II. ſeveral others, of whom, ſame were Gentlemen of 


I Quality, apd others Were the Duke's Servants, Were 
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Abzidgment of the Hiſtozy 


Palmer was to delude the World, for he had betray- 


.. ed the Duke, and wasclap'd up as a Complice, and 


then pretended todiſcoyer a Plot: He ſaid the Duke 
intended to have raiſed the People, and that Nor- 
thumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, having 
been invited to dine at the Lord Pager's, he intended 
to have ſet on them by the way, or have killed 
them at Dinner; that Vane was to have 2000 Men 


ready; Arundel was to have ſeized on the Tower, 


and all the Gendarmo — were to have been killed. 
All theſe things were told the young King with ſuch 
Circumſtances, that he too eaſily believed them, and 
ſo was much alienated from his Uncle, judginghim 

ilty of ſo foul a Conſpiracy. It was added by o- 
thers, that the Duke intended to have raiſed the 
City. of London; one Crane confirmed Palmer's Te- 
ſtimony, and both the Earl of Arundel and Paget 
were alſo committed as Complices, On the firſt of 
December, the * was brought to his Tryal: 
The Marqueſs of Wirchefter was Lord Steward, and 
27 Peers ſat to judge him, among whom were the 
Dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, and the Earl 


of Pembroke. The Particulars charged on him were, 
-a deſign to ſeize on the King's Perf: 
the Duke of Northumberland, and to-raife the City 


on, to impriſon 


of London. It ſeemed ſtrange to ſee Northumberland 
fit a Judge, when the Crime Objected, was a Defign 
againſt his Life: for though by the Law of England 
no Peer can be challenged, yet by the Law of Na- 
ture no Man can well judge where he is a Party. 
The Chancellor, tho a — was left out, upon ſuſ- 


picion of a Reconciliation, which he was making 
with the Duke: He was not well skilled in Law, 
and neithet objected to the IndiQment, nor defired 
Counſel to plead for him, but only anſwered to 


Mat- 


- 


de the'/Refounation; bc." 391 
Matters of Fact: he denied all Defigns to raiſe the Book II. 
People, or to kill Northumberland: if he had tal 
ed of it, it was in Paſſion without any Intention: 1551. 
and it was ridiculous to think, that he with a ſmall \  _ 
Troop could deſtroy the Gendarmoury, who wete We 
900. The armed Men he had about him, were only 9 
for his own Defence; he had done no miſchiet to 
his Enemies, though it was once in his power to | 
have done it; and he had rendred himſelf without 1 
making any reſiſtance: He deſired the Witneſſes 


might be brought face to fade; and objected many "i 


things to them; chiefly to Palmer; but that was 
not done, and their Depoſitions were only read. The 


| King's Counfet pieaded upon the Statute againſt 
unlawful Affemblies, that to contrive the Death of 


Privy Counſellots was alſo Felony. The material 
Defence was omitted, for by that Statute thoſe: Aſ- 
ſemblies were not felonious, except being required 
to diſperſe themſelves, they had refuſed. to do it; 
and it does not appear that any ſuch Proclamation 
had been made in this Caſe. The Proofs, of his rai- 
ling Rebellion were infufficient, fo he was acquit- 
ted of Treaſon, which raiſed a great ſhout of Joy; 
that was heard as far as Charing-Craſs; but he was 
found guilty of Felony; for intend ing to impriſon 
Northumberland. He carried himfetf, during the 
Tryal, with great temper, and all the ſharpneſs 
which the King's Counſel expreſſed in pleading a- 
gainſt him, did not provoke him to any undecent 
Paſſion. But when — was given, he ſunk a 
little, and asked the three Lords, chat were his Ene- 
mies, pardon, for his ill Deſigns againſt them, and 
made ſuit for his Life, for his Wife and Children, 
It was generally thought, that nothing being found 
againſt him, but an intention to 'impriſon à Privy 
Counſellg:, that never took effect, one fo nearly re- 
lated to the King, would not have been put to 
Death on that account. It was therefore neceſſary to 
Cc 4 als 
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F 392 Abridgment of the Hilter 
Book II. raiſe in the King a great Averſion to him: fo 2 
Vas brought to the King, as if in the Tower he had 

1551. confeſſed a Defign to imploy ſome to Aſſaſſinate 
thoſe Lords; and the Perſons named for that wick. 

ed Service were alſo perſwaded to take it on them. 

This being believed by the King, he took no more 

care to preſerve him, Aſſaſſination beingia Crime of 

ſo barbarous a nature, that it poſſeſſed him with a 
horrour, even to his Uncle, when he thought him 

guilty of it: and therefore he was given up to his 
Enemies Rage. Stanbop, Partridge; Arundel, and 

Vene were tried next; the two firſt were not much 

Pitied, for they had madea very ill uſe of their In- 

tereſt in the Duke during his greatneſs: the other 

two were much lamented. Arundel Jury was ſhut 

up a whole Day and a Night, and thoſe that were 

for the Acquittal, yielded to the fury of the reſt, 

only that they might ſave their own: Lives, and not 

be ſtarved. Vane had done great Services in the 

Wars, and carried himſelf with a magnanimity that 

was thought too extravagant: they were all con- 
demned, and Partridge and he were hinged, the 

| other Two were beheaded.” 1 _ 

W |. 5 gives The Lord Chancellor was become a ſecret Friend 

ate to the Duke of Somerſet, and that was thus diſco- 
| —— e vered: he went aſide once at Council, and writ a 

che Biſbop of Note, giving the Duke notice of what was then in 

79 agitation againſt him, and endorſed it only for the 

Duke, and ſent it to the Tower; but his Seryant not 

having particular directions, fanſied it was to tlie 

Duke of Norfolk, and not to Somerſet, and carried 

it to him. He to make Northumberland his Friend, 

ſent this to him; Rich underſtanding the miſtake, 

in which his Servant had fallen, prevented the diſ- 

covery, and went immediately to the King, and pre- 

tending ſome Ind iſpoſition, deſired to be diſcharged; 

and upon that took his Bed, ſo ix ſeemed too barba- 

Tous to do any thing further againſt him, only — 
eee A 


3 . 
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Great Seal was taken from him, and was put in the Bock III 
"= of Eh/s'Hands. ,'This:was much cenſured, . 
for 4 the Reformers had in ighed ſeverely againſt 1551. | 
the ſecular Imployments, and high Places, which 

Biſhops had in the Church af Rome, ſince: by theſe 
they were taken wholly off from the Care of Souls, 
or thoſe ſpiritual Exerciſes that might diſpoſe tem 
for it, add aſſumed only the Name and Garb of 
Churchmen, to ſerve their Ambition and Covetouſ- 
neſs, and by this the People were much prejudiced a- 
gainſt them; ſo upon Goodrick's advancement, this 
was turned againſt the Reformers: it was aid; they 
only complained of thoſe things, hen their Enemies 
enjoyed them, but changed their Minds as ſoon as 
they fell into the Hands of their Friends: but Good- 
rick was no Pattern, he complied only with the Re. 
formation, but turned when Queen Mary ſucceeded. ; 
Chriſt ſaid, bo made me Fudge? St. Pant left ic © 
a8 a Rule, that no Man that tarret h, (entagelerh bam: 
ſelf with the Affairs of this Lifr. This Saint Cppri- 
an, and the other Fathers underſtood, asg perpetu- 
al prohibition of Churchmen's medl ing with Secular 
Matters; and condemned it ſeverely. Many Ca. 
nons were made againſt it in Provincial Councils, 
and a very full one was decreed at alceuon. But 
as the Biſhops of Rome and Alexandria grew rich 

and mon theyeſtablithed a ſort of ſecular Prin- 

cipality inthe Church: and otffer Sees, as they en- 
creaſed in Wealth, affected to imitate them. Qharles 

the Great, raiſed this much exery where, and gave 

great Territories and Priviledges to the Church; up- 
on which, the Biſnops and Abbots were not only ad- 
mitted to a fhare in the Publick Counſels, by vertue 
of their Lands, but to alt the chief Offices of the 

State; and then Eccleſiaſtical Preferments 5 

en to Courtiers, as rewards for their Services: And 
by theſe means the Clergy became very corrupt, Me 
rit and Learning being no more the © by | 
| | "7 Whic 
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394 Abzidgment ot the Hilow r 
Bock II. which Men were eſteemed or promoted: and Bis 
wAY ſhops were only confidered, as a ſort of great Men, 

1551. who went in a peculiar Habit, and on great Feſtivi. 
ties were obliged to ſay Maſs, or perform ſome o. 
ther Solemnities, but they wholly abandoned the 
Souls committed to their Care, and left the ſpiri- 
tual part of their Callings, to their Vicars and Arch- 
Deacons, who made no other uſe of it, but to 
ſqueeze the Inferiour Clergy, and to oppreſs the 
People: and it was not eaſy to perſwade the World, 

that thoſe Biſhops did much aſpire to Heaven, who 
were ſo indecently thruſting themſelves imo the 
Courts of Princes, and medling fo much in Matters 
that did not belong to them, that they neglected 

; * for veay my — to — — . 
| On the 22 da anuary, the Duke of Somer- 
nr ſet was executed at Tomer- Hill, the ſubſtance of 
Execution, hig Speech; was a Vindication of himſelf, “ from 

“ all ill Deſigns; he confeſſed his private Sins, and 

< acknowledged the Mercies of God, in granting 
« him time to Repent : he declared that he had 
* adced fincerely in all he did in Matters of Reli- 
„gion, while he was in Power: and rejoyced for 
his being inſtrumental in fo good a Work: he ex- 
*© horted the People to live ſuitably to the Dectrine 
* received among them, otherwiſe they might look 
for great Judgments from God, As he was going 
on, there was an uffaccountable Noiſe heard; which 

- ſo frighted the People, that many run away, Sir 
Anthony Brown came up riding towards the Scaffold 
which made the Spectators think, that he brought 
a Pardon, and this occaſioned great ſhouts of Joy, 
but they ſoon ſaw their Miſtakes ; fo the Duke 
went on in his Speech, * He declared his chearful 

_£* ſubmiſſion to the Will of God, and defired 


* 
* 


them likewiſe to — in it; he prayed 
** for the King and his il, and 1 ink 
n T Feople 


2. * 
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% People to continue obedient to them: And asked Book II. 
« the forgiveneſs of all whom at any time he 
« had offended. Then he turned to his private 1551. 
Devotions, and fitted himſelf for the Blow, which 


upon che Signal given, ſevered his Head frem his 


= 


Body. 3 | 
He was 2 Man of extraordinary Virtues, of great 
Candor, and eminent Piety : He was always a promo- 
ter of Juſtice, and a Patron of the oppreſſed. He 
was a better Captain than a Counſellor, and was too 
ealy and open-hearted, to be ſo cautious, as ſuch 
Times, and ſuch Imployments required. It was 
generally believed, all this Conſpiracy, for which 
he, and the other four ſuffered, was only a Forge- 
ry: All the other Complices were quickly diſcharg- 
ed, and Pabrer, the chief Witneſs, became Nor- 
thumberlaxd's particular Confident : And the indiſ- 
creet words which the Duke of Somerſet had ſpoken, 


and his gathering armed Men about him, was im- 
puted to Pa/mer's Artif 


ces, who had put him in 

tear of his Life, and ſo made him do, and ſay thoſe 
things, for which he loſt it. His four Friends did 
all end their Lives, with the moſt ſolemn Proteſta- 
tions of their Innocence, and the whole Matter was 
look'd on as a contrivance of Nor1humberland's, by 

which he loſt the AﬀeQions of the People entirely. 
Some reflected on the Attainder of the Duke of Nor. 

| folk, and the Earl of Surrey s Death, occaſioned like- 
wite by a Conſpiracy of their own Servants, in 
which it was thought this Duke was too active. He 
was alſo much cenſured for his Brother's Death. He 
bad raiſed much of his Eſtate out of the Spoils of 
Biſhops Lands, and his Palace out of the Ruins of © 
{ome Churches; and to this ſome added a Remark, 
that he did not claim the benefit of his Clergy, which 

would have ſaved him; and fince he had ſo ſpoiled 
the Church, they imputed it to a particular Judg 
ment on him, that he forgat it : Bur in this they were 
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The Affairs 


of Germany. 
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Abzidgment ok the Hiſto y 
miſtaken, for in the Act by which he was Condemn- 
ed, it was provided, that no Clergy ſhould purge 
that Felony. | eng DT» 

In Germany, Maurice began this Year to form a 
great Defign : He entred into Correſpondences, not 
only with the Princes of Germany, but alſo with 
France and England; and having given intimations 
of his Deſigns for the Liberty of German, and the 
Security of rhe Proteſtant; Religion, to fome that 
had great Credit at Magdeburg, he brought that 
Town to a Surrender; and having made himſelf 
ſure of the Army, he quartered his Troops in the 
Territories of. the Popith Princes, by which they 


' were all much alarmed, only the Emperor did not 


apprehend the Danger till it was too late for him. 
A Quarrel fell in between the Pope and the King of 
France, about Parma : The Pope threatned, if that 
King would not reftore Parma, he would take 


Trance from him. Upon that, the Council being 


now again open at Trent, the King of France pro- 
teſted agaiuſt it, and declared that he would call a 
National Council in Fance, and would not o 

nor receiye their Decrees. The Emperor ſtill preſſed 
the Germans to ſend Ambaſſadors and Divines to 
Trent. The Council began with the Points., about 
the Euchariſt, and it was ordered that theſe ſhould 
be handled according to the Scriptures and Ancient 
Authors; the Iralians did nat like this, and ſaid the 
bringing many Quotations was only an Att of Me- 
mory, and that way would give the Lutherans great 
Advantages ; The ſublime Speculations the 
Schools, together with thgir Terms, were much 
ſafer Weapons to deal with. A Safe Conduct was 
demanded from the Council, for the Emperor's 
Conduct was not thought ſufficient, fince at Con- 


tance, Fohn Huſs, and Ferome of Prague were 


burnt, though they had the Emperor's Safe Con- 
duct. The Council of Bal had granted a very full 
121 | : one 


of the Nekozmation, 8Srft. 39 y 
one to the Bohemians, ſo the Lutherans demanded Book Il. 
one in the ſame form; but though one was granted. 
yet it was in many things ſhort of that. The Ele- 1551. 
Qor of Brandenburg ſent an Ambaſſador to Trent, 
who made a general Speech of the reſpect his Ma- 


ſter had for them. The Legares anſwered, and 
thanked him. for ſubmitting to their Decrees, of 
which the Ambaſſador had not ſaid a word; but 
when he expoſtulated about it, the Legates ſaid, 
they anſwered him according to that he ought to 
have ſaid, and not to that he did ſay. The Coun- 
cil decreed, the manner of Chrift's Preſence to be in- 
effable, and yet added that Tranſubſtantiation was 
a fit term for it; for that was a Notion as uncon- 
ceiveable as any that could be thought on: Then 
they decreed the neceſſity. of  Auricular Confeſſion, 
that thereby Prieſts might keepa proportion between 
Penances and Sins, which was thought a mockery ; 
for the Trade of flight Penances, and eaſy Abſoluti- 
ons for the greateſt Sins, ſhewed there was no care 
taken to adjuſt the one to the other. The Ambaſſa - 
dor of the Duke of Wirtenburg came, and moved 
for a Safe Conduct to their Divines to come and 
maintain their DoQArine : The Legates anſwered, 
they would enter into no Diſputes with them; bur 
if they came with an humble Mind, and propoſed 
their Scruples, they would ſatisfy them. Ambaſ- 
ſadors from ſome Towns arrived at Trent, and 
thoſe ſent by the Duke of Saxe were on their way; 
upon which, the Emperor ordered his Agents, to 
gain time, and hinder the Council to proceed in 
their Deciſions till thoſe were heard, but all he 
could prevail in, was, that the Article conCerning 
the Communion in both Kinds was poſtponed till 
they ſhould come. | 

The Day after the Duke of Somerſet's Execution, 1552. 
2 Seſſion of Parliament was aſſembled. The firſt A Sehon of 
AQ they paſt, was about the Common-Prayer-Book, nnn 

as 
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Book II. as it was now amended : To it only one Earl, two | 
www Biſhops and. two Lords diſſented.” The Book way 
1552. appointed to be every 


where received after A/ 
ballows next. The Biſhops were required to 
ceed by the Cenſures of the Church, againſt ſuch 


as came not to it; they alſo authorized the Bock 


of Ordinations, and enafted the ſame Penalties a- 
gainſt Offenders, that were in the Act for the for- 


mer Book three Years before. The +, ger 
BOOK, to 


occaſion on the Changes now made in the B 
ſay, that the new Doctriues and ways of Worſhip 
changed as faſt as the Faſhions did. It was anſwer- 


ed, that it was no wonder if Corruptions, which 


had been creeping in for a Thouſand Yeats, were 
not all diſcovered, and thrown out at once; and 
ſince they had been every Age making additions of 


new Ceremonies, it might be excuſed, if rhe purg- 


ing them out was done by ſuch eaſy Degrees. The 
Book was not to be received till A//-ha/lows, be- 
cauſe it was hoped between that and then the 
Reformation of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws would have 
been finiſhed. A Bill concerning Treaſons paſt with 


only one Diſſent : It was much. oppoſed in the 

Houſe of Commons; for the — of Trea- 

fon isalways look'd on as a Severity in the Govern- 
ment. One Bill was rejected, but another was a- 


greed on, If any called the King, or his Succeſ- 
<« ſors, named in the Statute of 35 Hen. 8. Heretick, 


1 _ or other opprobrious Words, he was for 


the firſt Offence ro be puniſhed with a forfei- 
ture of Goods and Chattels, for the ſecond with a 
« Premunire, and the third Offence was made 
* Treaſon ; But if it was done in Printing or Wri- 


ting, the firſt Oftence was Treaſon. None were 


to be proſecured for Words, but within three 
„Months: And two Witneſſes were made neceſſa- 


* ry, who ſhould aver their Depoſitions to the Par- 
(e 717 PL3 | 
* ties Face, This ſeems to relate to the Proceed- 
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did not appear, ſo that he loſt the advan- 
tage of croſs examining them: And many times In- 
nocence and Guilt diſcover themſelves; when the 

Parties are confronted. Another Law paſt for Holy- 
days and Faſts. No Days were to be eſteemed 
« Holy in their own nature, but by reaſon. of thoſe 
& Holy Duties which ought to be done in them, for 


« which they were dedicated to the Service of God. 


„ Days were eſteemed to be dedicated only to the 


Honour of God, even thoſe in which the Saints 


« were commemorated; Sundays, and the other 


Holy - days were to be religiouſly obſerved, and the 


* Biſhops were to proceed to Cenſures againſt Of. 
« fenders, only Labourers or Fiſher-men: in caſe of 
i neceſſity might Work on them: The Eves before 


them were to be Faſts, and abſtinence from Fleſh 


was enaQted, both in Lent, and on Fridays and 
Saturdays. This Liberty to Tradeſmen to Work 
on theſe Days was abuſed to a publick Profanation 
of them, but the ſtricter Clauſes in the Act were 
little regarded. An AQ palt, impowering Church- 
Wardens to gather Collections for the Poor, and the 


ins againſt the Duke of Somerſet, in which the Book II, 
elles E 
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Biſhops to proceed againſt ſuch as refuſed to contri- - 


bute;zwhich though it was aBill that taxed thePeople, 
yet had its firſt riſe in the Houſe of Lords. A Bill was 


paſt by the Lords, but rejected by the Commons, for 


ſecuring the Clergy from falling under the Laſh of a 


Premunireby Ignorance ; and that they ought tobe 


firſt prohibited by the King's Writ, and not be 
ſued, unleſs they continued, after that, ſtiff in their 
Diſobedience. An Ad paſt for the Marriage of the 

Clergy, four Earls and ſix Lords diſſenting from 
it:“ That whereas the former Act about it was 
thought only a permiſſion of it, as ſome other 
“ unlawful things were connived at; upen which 
© the Wives and Children of the Clergy were - re- 

“ proachfully uſed, and the Word of God _ 25 
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Book II.“ heard with due Reverence ; therefore their Mat: 
“ riages'were declared good and valid. The Mar. 

1552. queſs of Northampton procured an AQ, confirming 
his ſecond Marriage, and that occafioned another to 
be propoſed in the Houſe of Lords, That no Man 
might put away his Wife, and marry another, un- 
lefshe were firſt Divorced ; but it was laid aſide by 
the Commons. The Biſhoprick of Weſimnſfter was 
re: united to London, only the Collegiate Church 

5 1 ay" ps pn a 2 a 5 1 

An Ad- An Act concerning Uſury, repealing a Law 

sean Um made 37 Hen. 8.“ That none might take above 
& 20 per Cent. All Uſury, or profit for Money lent, 
* was condemned, as contrary to the Word of God, 
and Tranſgreſſors were to be impriſoned, and fi- 
ned at pleaſure. This has been ſince that time re- 
pealed, and ſeveral Regulations have been made of 
the Gain by lent Money, which is now reduced to 
6 per Cent. The Prohibitions of Uſury by Moſes 
have been thought Moral; others have believed 
that they were founded only en the equal - diviſion 
of the Land, and fince it was then lawful to take 
Uſury of a Stranger, they have inferred that the 
Law was not Moral, otherwiſe it muſt be of perpe- 
tual Obligation: It was alſo a great incitement to 
Induſtry not to Lend upon Profit, and it made eve- 
ry Man lay out his Money in ſome way of Advan- 
tage, and their Neighbourhood to Tyre and Sidon 
gave them a quick vent of their Manufacture, with- 
out which it is not eaſy to imagine how ſuch vaſt 
Numbers could have lived info narrow a Country : 
So that theſe Laws ſeem'd to be only Judiciary. It 
was thought at firſt ſuitable to the Brotherly-kind- 


neſs that ought to be among Chriſtians, to Lend 
without Gain; but at laſt Canons were made a- 
ainſt taking Uſury, and it was put among the re- 
erved Caſes. Mortgages were an invention to a- 
void that, for the uſe was paid as the Rent 5 
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Land mortgaged and not of the Money lent. In- Book II. 
ventions alſo were found far thoſe who had no 
Land to mortgage, to make ſuch Bargains that 1352. 


„ 1 


Gain was made of the Monez a and yet not in the 

way of Uſury. Theſe were Tricks only to deceive 

People, and it is not eaſy to ſhew how the ma- 

king ſuch a Gain as holds proportion to the value f 

Land, is immoral in it elf; if the Rule ſetled 

by Law is not exceeded, and Men deal not unter- 

cifully with thoſe, who by inevitable Accidents are 

diſabled from making Payment. Another Bill was 
— againſt Simony, the reſerving Penſions out of 

| Benefices,and granting Advowſons while the Incum- 

bent was yet alive, but it had not the Royal A. 
ſent. Simony had been oft complained of, and 

many Laws and Canons have been made againſt it, 

but few Contrivances are ſtill found out to elude 

them all: and it is a Diſeaſe that will ſtilk hang 

on the Church, as long as Covetouſneſs and Ambi- 

tion ferment ſo ſtrongly in the Minds of Church men. 
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A Bill was ſent to the Houſe of Commons, ſigned I repeat of 


by the King,repealing the Settlement ofthe Duke of the Serte- 
Somerſet's Eſtate, 23 Hen. 8. made in favour of his mort e ms 
Children by his Second Wife, to exclude the Children nſers E- 
by his firſt, of whom are deſcended the Scymourt of ke. 
Devonſbire, which ſome imputed to a ſealouſy he had 

of his firſt Wife, and others aſcribed it to the Power 

his ſecond Wife had over him. But the Commons 

were very unwilling to void a Settlement confirmed 

in Parliament, and ſo for fifteen Days it was deba- 

ted: A new Bill was deviſed, and that was much 

altered, and the Bill was not finiſhed till the Day be- 

fore the Diſſolution of the Parliament. The Lords 

added a Proviſo, confirming the Duke of Somerſer's *= 
Attainder, but that was caſt out by the Commons. 
Some Writings had been Sealed with relation to a 
Marriage between the Earl of Hartford, the Dukes 
Son, and the Earl of Co 's Daughter, and the 


f Lords 
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Book 11. Lords ſent downa Bill voiding theſe, but upon a 
is ion in the Houſe of Commons, 68 were for it, 
1552. and 69 were againſt it; ſo it was caſt out. The 

bers in it: But that is one of the effects of a long 


olf the way on deſign, and thoſe who at their firſt 


' impriſoned. formations, was put in Priſon in the former Lear: 


candid and moderate Man, and there was always a 
good Correſpondence between Cranmer and him: 


Bill fall. By theſe Indications, it appeared that the 


Abꝛidgment of the Viſtow © 


Houſe was now thin, when we find but 137 Mem- 
Parliament : many grow infirm, and many keep out 


Election were the Repreſentatives of the People, af- 
ter they have fat long, become a Cabal of Men, that 
urſue their own Intereſts, more than the Publicx 
2rvice. Tonſtall Biſhop of Durham, Ren ſome In- 


The Duke of Northumberland intended to eredt a 
great Principality for his Family in the North; and 
the acceſſion of the Juriſdiction of the County Pala- 
tine, which is in that See, ſeemed ſo confiderable, 
that he reſolved to ruin Tonſtall, and fo make way 
for that. He complied in all the Changes that were 
made, though he had proteſted againft them in Par- 
liament; he writ alſo for the Corporal Preſence, 
but with more Eloquence than Learning : He was a 


nd now when the Bill was put in againſt him, he 
oppoſed it, and proteſted againſt it, by which he ab- 
folutely loſt the Duke of N orthumberland : But all 
the Popiſh complying Biſhops went along with it. 
There were ſome Depoſitions read in the Houſe of 
Lords to juſtify it, but when the Bill with theſe was 
ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, they reſolved 
to put a ſtop to that way of condemning Men with- 
out hearing them: So they ſent a Meſſage to the 
Lords, that he and his Accuſers might be heard 
Face to Face, and that not being done, they let the 


Houſe of Commons had little kindnets for the Duke 
of Northumberland. Many of them had been much 
obliged to the Duke of Somerſet ;, ſo it was reſolved 

| ro 


to have a new ParHainen, and'this which had fat al Book II. 
moſt five Yeats, was on the 15th of April Diſſolved, LAI 
The Convocation did confirm the Articles of Re- 1552. 
ligion, that had been prepated the former Year, and m- 
thus a = e x of 1 Doctrine cleſaſtical 
now brought to ſuch perfection, that fince that time L Fre. 
thete has been vety little alteration made in theſe, 
But another Branch of it was yet unfiniſhed,” and 
was now under Conſultation, touching the Govern- 
mem of the Church, and the Rules of the Ecclefi- 
aſtical Courts. Two Aèts had paſſed in the former 
Reign, and one in this, impowering XXXII to re- 
viſe all 7 Laws of the Church, and digeſt them into 
a Body. King Henry iſſued out a Commiſſion, and the 
Perſons were named, who made ſome progreſs in 
it, as appears by ſome of Cranmer's Letters to him. 
In this Reign it had been begun ſeveral times; but 
the Changes in the Government made it be laid a 
ſide. Thirty two were found to be too many for Hh 
preparing the firſt Draught, ſo eight were appoint=  - 
ed to make ir ready for them: Theſe were Cranmer = 
and Ridley, Cox and Peter Martyr, Traberon and 
Taylor, and Lucas, and Goſnold, two Biſhops; two * * 
Divines, two Civilians, and two Common Law- 
yers; but it was generally believed, that Canmer 
drew it all himſelf, and the reſt only corrected whit 
, he deſigned. Haddon and Cheek were imployed to 
| put it in Latin; in which they ſucceeded ſo well, 
and arrived at fo true a purity in the Roman _ 
that it looks like a Work of the beſt Apes of that 
State, before their Language was cotrupted with 
the mixture of barbarous Terms and Phraſes, with 
which all the later Writings were filled, but none 
were more nauſeoyfly rude than the Books of the 
Canon-Law. The Work was caſt into fifty one Ti- 
tles; perhaps it was defigned to bring it near the 
number of the Books, into which Fuſtinian digefted 
the Roman Law. The * 1 ir, and offeted it 
| 2 to 
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Azmidgment ok the Hiſtozy 


Bock II. to the XX XII, Who divided themſelves into four 
YR Claſſes, every one was to offer his Corrections, and 
1352. 


when it had Jul through them all, it was to be of- 
fered to the King for his Confirmation; but the King 


died before it was quite finiſhed, nor was it ever 
afterwards taken up: Let I ſhall think it no uſeleſs 


The Heads 
of it. 


part of this Work, to give an account of what was 


Intended to be done in this Matter, as well as Ire. 


late what was done in other things. | 
The fitſt Title of it was concerning the Catholic 
Faith: It was made Capital to deny the Chriſtian 
Religion. The Books of Scripture were reckoned 
up, and the Apocraphy left out. The four firſt Ge- 
neral Councils were received, but both Councils 
and Fathers were to be ſubmitted to, only as they 
agreed with the Scriptures. The ſecond enumerates 
and condemns many Hereſies, extracted out of the 
Opinions of the Church of Rome, and the Tenets of 
the Anabaptiſts: And among others, thoſe who ex- 
cuſed their Lives, by the pretence of Predeſtination, 


are reckoned up. 3. The Judgment of Hereſy was 


to lie in the Biſhops Court, except in exempted 
Places. Perſons ſuſpected might be required to 
purge themſelves, and thoſe who were convicted, 


were to abjure and do Penance ; but ſuch as were ob- 


ſtinate, were declared. Infamous, and not to have 


the benefit of the Law, or of making Teſtaments, 
and ſo all Capital Proceedings for Hereſy were laid 
aſide. 4. Blaſphemy againſt God was to be puniſh- 
ed as obſtinate Hereſy. 5. The Sacraments, and o- 
ther parts of the Paſtoral Charge, were to be de- 
cently performed. 6. All Magick, Idolatry, or 


Conjuring was to he puniſhed arbitrarily, and in 
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caſe of Obſtinacy, with Excommunication. . 7. Bi- 
ſhops were appointed once a Yeax to call all their 
Clergy. together, to examine them concerning their 
Flocks : And Itenerant Preachers were to be often 


imployed for viſiting ſuch PrecihQs as might be put 


undder 
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under their care. 8. All Marriages were to be af- Book II. 
ter asking of Banes, and to be annulled; if noet 
done according to the Book of Common-Prayer. 1552. 
Corrupters of Virgins were to matry them; ot if 
that could not be done, to give them the thitd part 
of their Goods, and ſuffer Corporal Puniſhment. 
Marriages made by force, or without conſent of Pa- 
rents, were declared null. Polygamy was forbid, 
and Mothers were required to ſuckle their Chil- 4 
dren. 9. The degrees of Marriage were ſetled ac- 7 
corning to the Levitical Law; but Spiritual Kindred 
was to be no Bar. 10. A Clegy man guilty of A- 
dultery, was to forfeit his Goods and Eſtate to his 
Wife and Children, or to ſome pious uſe; and to be 
Baniſhed or Impriſoned duting Life: A Lay- man 
guilty of it, was to forfeit the half, and be Baniſh. 
ed or Impriſoned during Life: Wives that were 
guilty, were to be puniſhed in the ſame manner. 
The Innocent Party might märry again after a Di- 
vorce. Deſertion, or mortal Enmity; or the con- 
ſtant Perverſeneſs of a Husband, might induce a 
Divorce, but little Quarrels, nor a perpetual Diſ- 
eaſe might not do it; and the ſeparation from Bed 
and Board, except during a Tryal, was never to be 
allowed. 11. Patrons were charged to give Pre- 
ſentations, without making Bargains; to chuſe the 
fitteſt Perſons, and not to make Promiſes till the 
Livings were vacant. The Biſhops were required to 
uſe great ſtrictnefs in the Tryal of thoſe whom they 
Ordained : All Pluralities and Non-teſidence were 


7 ow” EE 


4 condemned, and all that were Preſented were to 

2 purge themſelves of Simony by Oath. The Twe/ftb | 

i and Thirteenth was concerning the changing of Be- | 
If nefices. The fourteenth was — the man- 
8 | ner of Purgation upon common fame; all Superſtiti · 

x ous Purgations were condemned. Others followed, 

0 about Dilapidations, Elections and Collations. The 

1 nineteenth was concerning Divine Offices. The 
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Bock II. Communion was ordered to be every Sunday in Ca- 
wa thedrals, and a Sermon was to bein them in the AF 
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ternoon : Such as received the Sacrament, were to 
give notice to the Miniſter the Day before, that he 
might examine their Conſciences : The Catechiſm 
was appointed to be explained for an Hour in the 
Afternoon on Holy-days: After the Evening Prayer, 
the Poor were to be taken care of, Penances were to 
be enjoy ned to Scandalous Perſons, and the Miniſter 
was to confer with ſome of the Ancients of the Peo- 
ple, concerning the ſtate of the Pariſh, that Admo. 
nitions and Cenſures might be applied, as there was 
occalion given. The twentieth was concerning 
other Church-Officers. A Rural Dean was to be 
in every Precin&, to watch over the Clergy, ac- 
cording to the Biſhops Directions: Arch Deacons 
were to be over them, and the Biſhop over all: 
who was to have Yearly Synods, and viſit every 
third Year. His Family was to conſiſt of Clergy- 
men, in imitation of St. Auſtin, and other ancient 
5 Weben, theſe he was to train up for the Service of 
tlie Church. When Biſhops became infirm, they 
were to have Co-adjutors : Archbiſnops were to do 
the Epiſcopal Duties in their Dioceſs, and to viſit 
their Province. Every Synod was to begin 
with a Communion, and after that, the Miniſters 
were to give an account of their Pariſnes, and follow 
ſuch; Directions as the Biſhops ſhould give them. 
Other Heads followed concerning Church-Wardens, 
Tithes, Univerfities, Viſitations, and ſeverab ſorts 
of Cenſures; In the thirtieth, a large Scheme was 
drawn of Excommunication, which was intruſted 
to Church-men, for keeping the Church pure, and 
was. not to be inflicted, but for Obſtinacy in ſome 
groſs Fault: All Cauſes upon which it was pronoun- 
ced, were to be examined before the Miniſter of 
the Pariſh, a Juſtice of Peace, and ſome other 
Church - men. It was to be pronounced and RW 
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ted with great Seriouſneſs, and all were to be warn- Book II. 
ed not to keep company with the Perſon cenſured, Wo 
under the like pains, except thoſe of his own Fami- 1552. 
ly : 1 77 his continuing forty Days obſtinate under 
it, a Writ was to be iſſued out for Commitment, till 
the Sentence ſhould be taken off. Such as had the 
King's Pardon for Capital Offences, were yet liable 
to Church. Cenſures. Then followed the Office of 
abſolving Penitents. They were to come to the 
Church door, and crave admittance, and the Mini : 
ſter having brought them in, was to read: a long 
Diſcourſe concerning Sin, Repentance, 95 the Mer- 
cies of God. Then the Party was to confeſs his Sin, 
and to ask God and the Congregation Pardon; up- 
on which the Miniſter was to lay his Hands on his 
Head, and to pronounce the Abſolution. Then a 
Thankſgiving was to be offered to God, at the Com- 
munion- Table, for che, reclaiming that Sinner. The 
other Heads of this Work, relate to the other parts 
of the Law of thoſe Courts. It is certain, that the 
abounding of Vice and Impiety, flows in a great 


meaſure from the want of that ſtrictneſs of Cenſure 
which was the Glory of the Chriſtian Church in the - 
Primitive times ; And it is a publick connivance at 
Sin, that there have not been more efteCiual ways 
taken for making Sinners athamed, - and denying 
them the Priviledges of Chriſtians, till they have 
changed their ill courſe of Life. > 
There. were at this time alſo Remedies under con- rie roveny 
fideration, for the great mifety and Poverty the of che Ger- 
Clergy were generally in: But the Laity, were fo 7 - 
much concerned to e a theſe, that there was 
no hope of bringing to any good Effect, till 
the King ſhould come to he of Age himſelf. and en- 
deavour to recover again 2 competent Maintenance 
for the Clergy, out of their Hands who had devour- | 
ed their Revenues., Both Heath and Day, the Bi- 
ſhops of Worceſter and Chicheſter, were this Year de. 
” 204 paved 
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Bock II. prived of their Biſhopricks, by a Court of Delegates, 
that were all Lay: men, But it does not appear for 
1552. what Offences they were ſo cenſured. The Biſhop. 
Tricks of Glouceſter and Worceſter were both united, 
and put under Hooper's care; but ſoon after, the 
former was made an exempted Archdeaconry, and 
he was declared Biſhop only of Worceſter. * eve. 
ty See, as it fell vacant, the beſt Mannors were 
laid hold on by ſuch hungry Courtiers, as had the 
Intereſt to procure the Grant of them. It was t 
that the Biſhops Sees were ſo out of meaſüre en- 
riched, that they could never be made poor enough: 
But ſuch hafte was made in ſpoiling them, that 
they were reduced to ſo low a Condition, that it 
_ - waS hardly poſſible for a Biſhop to- ſubſiſt in them. 
If what had been thus taken from them, had been 
converted to good Uſes, ſuch as the ſupplying the 
inferior Clergy, it had been ſome mitigation of fo 
heinous a Robbery : But their Lands were ſnatched 
up by Lay-men, who thought of making no com- 
: e to the Church for the Spoils thus made 
. M 1 Ol 
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1 Affairs is This Year the Reformation had ſome more footing 

e in Lreland than ty Henry VIII. had aſſumed to 
himſelf; by conſent of the Parliatnent of that King- 

dom, the Title of King of Ireland The former 

| Kings of England having only been called Lords of 
it. The Popes and Emperors have pretended, that 

- ſuch Titles could be given only by them: The for- 
mer ſaid, all Power in Heaven and Earth was given 
to Chriſt, and by conſequence - to his Vicar. The 

. latter, as carrying the Title of Roman Emperor, pre- 
tended, that as they anciently beſtowed thoſe Ti- 
tles; fo that devolved on them, who retained only 

"the name and ſhadow of that great Authority. But 
"Princes and States have thought that they may brin 

* themſelves under what Titles they pleaſe. In Ireland, 

though the Kings of Englund were well obeyed with- 
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in the Eg liſß Pale, yet the Iriſp continued barba- Boœk II. 
rous and uncivilized, and depended on the Heads of 
their Names or Tribes, and were obedient, or did 1557. 
rebel as they directed them. In CIſſten they had a 
great dependance on Scotland, and therewerefome == © 
Niles there, during the War with Scorlandiwhich _ 
were quieted, by giving the Leading Men Penſions. : 

and getting them to come and live within the Engh/b 

Pale. Monluc, Biſhop of Valence, being then in 

Scotland, went over thither to engage them to raiſe : 
new Commotions; but that had no effect : While 

he was there, his Laciviouſneſs came to be diſeover- 

ed by an odd Accident; for a Whore Was brovght 

to him by ſome Engliſb Friers, and ſecretly 7 — by 
him: But ſhe ſearching among his Cloaths, fell on 

a Glaſs, full of ſomewhat that was very odoriſtrous. 

and drank it off; which being diſcovered by the 

Biſhop, too late, put him in a moſt violent paſſion 3 
For it had been given him, as a Preſent; by Soliman 

the Magnificent, when he was Ambaſſador at his 

Court. It was called the richeſt Balm of Egypr, 

and valued at 2000 Crowns. His rage grew. id boi 

ſterous, that all about him diſcovered hotł bis Paſ- 

ſion, and Lewdneſs at once. The Reformation was 
ſer up in the #-g/4/5 Pale, but had made a finall 

progreſs among tlie Lib. This Vear Bag Was ſent 
over to labour among theth. : He was a bufy:Wri- 

ter, and was a Learned Zealous Man, but did not 

write with the temper and decency that became a 
Divine. Gaodaſter was ſent to be Ptimate- of r- 

Men were alſo promoted with them; who under- 

took to advance the Reformation there. The Arch- 

_ biſhop of Dublin intended to have Ordained chem by 
the old Pontifical, and all, except Bale, were wil- 
ling it ſnould be fo, but he prevailed that it ſhould 
be done according to the ne Book of Orqinations: 

After that he went into his Diorelſs, but ound en | 
| x 
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Bock I. there in dark ＋ and before he could make a. 
= rw Progreß the Kings Death put an end to his De- 


1552. ſigns There was à change ſetled in the Order of 


| A Change in 
the Garter. 


Narthum- 


the Gartet this Year: A Propoſition was made the 
former Year, to confider how the Order might be 
freed fuom the Superſtition, that was ſuppoſed to 
be init. St. George's fighting with a Dragon, lockt 
like a Legend forged in dark Ages, to ſupport the 
Humour of Chivalry, then very high in the World. 


The ſtory was neither credible in it felf, nor vouch - 
ed by any 


by any good Author: Nox was there any of that 
Name montioned by the Ancients, but George the 
Arriqn Biſhop, that was put in Alexandria, when 
Athanaſius was baniſhed. Some Knights were ap- 
pointed to prepate a Reformation of the Order: And 
the Earl of Weftmorlaxd, and Sir Andrew Dudley 
were this Year Inſtalled according to the new Mo- 
del. It was appointed to be called in all time com- 
ing, the Order of the Garter, and no more the Or- 
der of St. George; inſtead of the farmer George, 


there was to be on the one fide of the Jewel, a Man 


on Horfeback, with a-Bible on his Sword*s Point: 
On the Sword was written Protectio, and on the Bi. 
ble Verbum Dei; and on the Reverie a Shield, and 
Fides written upon it: To ſhew-that they would 


maintainthe Word of God, bork wich offenſive and 
-defenfive- Weapons: But all this was reverſed by 


Queen Mary, and the old Statutes were again revi- 
ved, Which continue to this Day. xy. 


ala. There was ar this time 2 {ict enquiry made into 


8 


" theaccounts of all, who had been imployed in the 


former part of this Reign; for it was believed, that 


the Viſitors had embezełd much of the Plate of the 


Churches: and theſe were the Creatures of the Duke 
of Soner ſet, which made Nortbumberland proſecute 
them more vehemently-: On none did this fall more 


ſevetely, tkan on the Lord Pager, who was not on- 
RI nga Sea 


if 


ok the Refozmation; 86e. 4, 
of the Gatter, with ah wow mark of Infamy on Bock II. 
his Extraction; yet he was afterwards reſtored to it = 
with as much honour. He had been a conſtant Friend 1552: 
to the Duke > dag pc and that made his Enemies 

execute ſo ſevere a Revenge on him. Northumber- 
land was preparing matters for a Parliament, and 

being a Man of an Inſolent temper, no leſs abject 
when he was low, than lifted up with . 
he thought extream ſeverity was the only 
bring the Nation eafily to comply with his a. — 
niſtration of aftairs; but this, though it Tucceeded 
for ſome time, yet when he needed ir moſt, it turn- 
ed violently upon him: For nothing can work on a 
free People ſo much, as Juſtice and Clemency ! in 
the Government. 

A great defign was ſetled this Year, which proved Tru Trade flou- 
to be the foundation of all that Wealth and Trades 
that has ſince that time flouriſhed ſo much in this 
Nation. Henry the III. had been much ſupported 
in his Wars,” by the afſiſtance ho got from the Free- 
Towns of Germany, in recompence of which he gave 
them great Priviledges in England. They were for- 
med here in a Corporation, and lived in the Still- 
rd nean London - Bridge. They had gone ſometimes 
beyond their Charters, which were thereupon judg- 
ed to be forfeited, but by great Preſents they pur- 
chaſed new: ones. They traded in a Body, and fo 
ruined others by under-{elting them; and by making 
Preſents at Curt, or lending great Summs, they had 
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0 the Goveinment on their Trade was now ri- 
e fing much, Courts began to be more Magnificent, 
it ſo that there was a greater conſumption, particular- 


e ly of Cloth, than formerly. Antwerp and Hamourgh. 

e lying, the one near the month of rhe Nhine, and the 

e other at the mouth of the Elbe, had then the chief 

E Trade in theſe Parts of the World; and their Factors 

l in the Sz:/{-Tard, had all the Markets in England in 

. their hands; and fr fuch Pics, both on whar thy 
1 import» - 
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Book II. imported or exported, as they pleaſed, and broke all 
wa other Merchants to ſuch a degree, that the former 
1552. Lear they had ſhipped Forty four thouſand Clothes, 
| and all the other Traders had not ſhipped above 
1100. So the Merchant · ad venturers complained of 
the Still. Iurd Men, and after ſome hearings, it was 
judged that they had forfeited their Charter, and 
that their Company was diſſolved: nor could all 
the applications of the Hanſe Towns, ſeconded by 
the Emperour's Interceſſion, procure them a new 
Charter. Bur a greater defign was propoſed, after 
this was ſettled ; which was to open two free Mart 
Towns in Exgland, and to give them ſuch Priviledg- 
es, as the free Towns'in the Empire had, and b 
that means to draw the Trade to England: : Sout 
/ _ ampton; and Hull were thought the fitteſt, This 
my was ſo far entertained by the young King, that he 
writ a large Paper, ballancing the conveniencies and . 
inconveniencies of it, but all that fell with his Life. 
ocean This year Cardan, the great Philofopher of that 
—_ Age, paſt through England, as he returned from 
= Scotland. The Archbiſhop of St. Andrews had ſent 
= or him out of Italy, to cure him of a Dropſie: in 
which he had good ſucceſs.; but being much con- 
verſant in Aſtrology and Magick, he told him he 
could not change his fate, and that he was to be 
hanged. He waited on King Edward as he returned, 
and was 10 charmed with his great knowledge and 
fare qualities, that he always ſpake. of him, as the 
rareſt Perſon he had ever ſeen : and after his death, 
when nothing was to be got by flattering, he writ 
the following Character of him. 
All the Graces were in him: he had many 
* Tongues, when he was yet but a Child; together 
with the Exgliſb, his Natural Tongue, he had both 
Latin and French; nor was he ignorant, as 1 hear, 
*,of the Greeꝶ, Italian, and Spaniſh and perhaps 
tome more; But for the Exg//b, French and La. 
Cane; Ia. 
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tin, he was exact in them, and was apt to learn Bock K 
«© every thing. Nor was he ignorant of Legick, ff... 
the Principles of Natural Philoſophy, nor of Mu- 1552. 
© fick ; The ſweetneſs of his Temper was ſuch aas 
© became a Mortal, his Gravity becoming the Ma- 
« Jeſty of a Ring, and his Diſpoſition was ſuitable 
© to his high Degree: In ſum, that Child was 
* ſo bred, had ſuch parts, and was of ſuch expeQa- 
© tion, that he looked like a Miracle of a Man: 
© Theſe things are not ſpoken Rhetorically, and be- 
*yond the Truth, but are indeed ſhort of it. And 
afterwards he adds, He was a marvellous Boy; 
© when I was with him, he was in the 15th year of 
© his Age, in which he ſpake Latin as politely, and 
as promptly as I did: He asked me, what was 
© the ſubject of my Book, de Rerum varietate, 
* which I dedicated to him? I anſwered, that inthe * 
© firſt Chapter, I gave the true cauſe of Comets, 
* which had been long enquired into, but was never 
found out before. What is it, faid he? I faid, it 
© was the concourſe of the Light of wandring Stars. 
© He anſwered, how can that be, fince the Stars 
© move in different motions? How comes it that 
the Comets are not ſoon. diſſipated, or do not 
© move after them, according to their motions. To © © © 
© this I anſwered, they do move after them, but 
© much quicker than they, by reaſon of the different 
© aſpeQ, as we ſee in Cryſtal, or when a ,Rain-bow 
* rebounds from a Wall: for a little change makes 
© a great difference of place. But the King ſaid, 
© How can that be, where there is no ſubject to re- 
« ceive that Light, as the Wall is the ſubject for the 
* *Rain-bow ? To this I anſwered, That this was as 
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1 In the Milky way, or where many Candles were 
[ * lighted, the middle place, where their ſhining 
Ir, met, was white and clear. From this little taſt, it 


55 © may be imagined what he was. And indeed the 
* ingenuity, and ſweetneſs of his Diſpolitjon hog 
D. : : . 1d 


Auꝛidgment of the Hittor r 
© raiſed in all good, and learned Men the greateſſ 


2 tion of him poſſible. He began to love the 


Liberal Arts before he knew them, and to know 
tliem before he could uſe them: and in him there 
© was ſuch an Attempt of Nature, that not only 
© Englartd, but the World hath reaſon to lament his 
being fo early ſnatcht away. How truly was it 
aid of ſuch extraordinary Perſons, that their 
Lives are ſhort; and feldom do they come to be 

old? He gave us an Effay of Vertue, though he di 
© not live to give a Pattern of it. When the gravi- 
© ty of a King was needful, he carried himſelf like 
© an old Man, and yet he was always affable; and 
gentle, as became his Age. He played on the Lute; 
© he medled in Affairs of State: and for Bounty, he 
did in that emulate his Father; though he, even 
* when he endeavoured to be too good, might ap- 
© pear to have been bad: but there was no grenind 
of ſuſpecting any ſuch thing in the Son, whoſe 
mind was cultivated by the ſtudy of Philoſophy. . 
Theſe extraordinary bloſſoms 7 but too good 
reaſon to fear, that a fruit which ripened fo faft, ' 
could not laſt long. 5 3 
In Scotland there was a great change in the Go- 
vernment: and the Governor was dealt with, to re- 
ſign it to the Queen Dowager, who returned this 
Year from France, and was treated with all that re- 

ſpect chat was due to her rank, as ſhe paſt thro 

England. She brought Letters to the Governour, ad- 
viſing him to refign it to her, but in ſuch terms, that 

he faw he muſt either do it, or maintain his pow 
by force: he was a ſoft Man, and was tlie more eaſi- 
1y wrought on, becauſe his ambitious Brother was 
then deſperately ill: but when he recovered; and 
found what he had done, he expreſſed his diſplea- 
ſure at it in very vehement terms. The young Queen 
of Scotlands Uncles propoſed a Match for her with 
the Dauphin, which had been long in diſcourſe 
and 
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Lords, who were believed to incline to the Refor- 
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and the King of France inclined much to it. Con- Bock II. 
ſtable Monmorancy oppoſed it: He ohſetrved how 


15 
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much Spain ſuffered, in having ſo many Territories 1552. 


at a diſtance: though thofe were the beſt Provinces 

of Europe. So he reckoned the keeping Scorland. 
would coſt Fance more than ever it could beworth$ 

A Revolt to Eng/and would be eafie, and the ſending 
Fleets and Armies thither would be a vaſt charge: 
He therefore adviſed the King, rather to marry her 
to ſome of the Princes of the Blood, ad td fend | 


them to Scotland, and fo by a ſmall Penflon;: that 


Kingdom would, be preſerved in the Intereſts of 
France. But the Conſtable was a known Enemy to 
the Houſe of Guiſe, and ſo thoſe wiſe advices were 
little confidered, and were imputed to the fears he 
had of fo great a ſtrengthening, as this would have 
given to theit Intereſt at Court. In Scotland there 
were now two Factions: the one was headed by the 
Archbiſhop, and all the Clegry were in it, who were 
jealous of the Queen, as leaning too much to ſome 


mation; of whom the Prior of St. Andrews, after- 


wards the Earl of Murray was the chief: Theſe of. 


fered to ſerve theQueen in all her deſigns; in par- 
ticular, in ſending the Matrimonial Cron to Fance, 
upon their young Queen's Marriage with the Daze. 
Ks if ſhe would defend them from the Violence 


of the Clergy in Matters of Religion, which be- 
ing made generally ſubſervient to other Intereſts in 


all Courts, this was well entertained by the Queen, 
though ſhe was otherwiſe very zealous in her on 
Religion. UE CRY | 
There was a great and unexpected rittnthis Year, _ affairs in | 
in the Aflairs of Germany. TheEmperor's Mifiſters % 
began to entertain ſome jealouſy of Maurice, ſo 
that the Duke of Alua advifed the Emperor to call 
for him, and ſo to take him off from the Head of 
the Army; and then make him give an * 
| ome 
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Book IL. ſome ſuſpicious paſſages, in his treating with other 
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laſt the 


Princes : But the Biſhop; of Arras ſaid, he had both 
his Secretaries in Pay, and he knew by their means 
all his Negotiations, and relied ſo on their Intelli- 
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gence, that he prevailed with the Emperor not to 
| provck him by ſeeming diſtruſtful of h 


, by Neem ul of him. - But 
ice knew all this, anddeluded his * 

ſo that he ſeemed to open to them all his ſecret 
Negotiations; yet he really let them know nothing, 
but what he was willing ſhould come to the Empe- 
tor's Ears, and had managed his Treaties ſo ſecretly, 
that they had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of them. At 
. was ſo poſſeſt with the Advertiſe» 
ments that were ſent him from all Parts, that he 


writ. to Maurice to come and clear himſelf; and 


then he refined it higher: For he preſently left the 
Army, and took Poſt, with one of his Secretaries, 
and a ſmall Retinue : After a Day's riding, he com- 
plained of a pain in his Side, ſo that he could not 
go on, but ſent his Secretary with his Excuſes : This 
appearance of Confidence made the Emperor lay 
down all his Jealouſies of him. He had alſo ſent his 
Ambaſſadors to Trent, and had ordered Melantthon, 
and ſome Divines to follow them ſlowly, and as 
ſoon as a ſafe conduct was obtained, to go to Trent. 


The Emperor's Agents had a hard task, between the 
Legates and the Lutherans: They dealt with the 


Legates to hear the other; but they anſwered, that 
it was againſt the Rules of the Church, to treat with 
profefſed Hereticks. The Lat herans on the other 
hand, made ſuch high demands, that they had as 


much to do to moderate them: They preſt them 


not to ask too much at once, and promiſed, that if 


they would proceed prudently, the Emperor would 
. concur with them, to pull down the Pope's Power. 


and to.reform Abuſes, A Safe ConduQt was demand- 
ed, ſuch as had been granted by the Coucil of Ba/il, 
that their Divines might have a Deciſive Voice, _ 
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the free exerciſe of their Religion, and that all Bock IL. 


things might be examined according to the Scri- wwe? 
ptures. But the Legates abhorred the name of that 15352. 
| Council, that had acted ſo much againſt the Papa! 
. Authority, and had granted ſuch a Condutt, that ſo 
they might unite Germany, and engage the Empire to 
joyn with them againſt the Pope. The Ambaſſadors 
from the Lutherans were heard in a General Con- 
gregation, where they gave the Coundll a very cold 
Complement, and defired a Safe Conduct. The 
Pope underſtood, that the Emperor was reſolved to 
ſet on the Spaniſh Biſhops to bear down the Power 
of the Court of Rome; therefore he united himſelf 
to France, and reſolved to break the Council on the 
firſt occafion, upon which he ordered the Legates to 
proceed to ſettle the Doctrine; hoping the Prote- 
ſtants would upon that deſpair of. Favour, and go 
away. But while theſe things were in agitation, the 
War. of Germany broke out, and the — ſu- 
ſpended the Council for two Lear s. „ - 
After this, I ſhall have no occafionto ſpeak more An Account 
of this Council, ſo I ſhall offer this Remark here, ei ot Trent. 
that this Council had been much defired both by © 
Princes and Biſhops, in hopes that Differences of 
Religion ſhould have been compoſed in it, and that 
the Corruptions of the Court of Rome would have 
been reformed by it, and that had made the Popes ve- 
ry apprehenſive of it: But ſuch was the cunning of 
the Legates, the number of Italian Biſhops, and the 2 
diſſentions of the Princes of Europe, that it had effects * 
quite contrary to what all ſides expected. The Breach 4 
in Religion was put paſt reconciling, by the poſitive 53 
Deciſions they made: The Abuſes of the Court of 
Rome were confirmed by the Proviſo's,made in favour 
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I. of the Priviledges of the Apoſtolick See: And the 
J. World was ſo cured of their longings for a General 
5 Council, that none has been deſired ſince that time. 
i The Hiſtory of that Council was writ with great 


E e Exactneſfs 
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Bock II. Exactneſs and Judgment, by Father Paul of Venice 
utile the thing was freſh in all Mens Memories; 
1552. and though it diſcovered the whole Secret of Tranſ- 
actions there, yet none ſet himſelf to write againſtit, 

for Forty Years after: Of late then Pallavicixi under- 

took it, and upon the credit of many Memorials, he 

in many things contradicts Father Paul; but as ma- 

ny of theſe are likely _— to be forged, ſo in the 

main of the Hiſtory, they both agree ſo far, rhat it 

is mani feſt, things were not fairly carried, and that 

all Matters were managed by Intrigues and ſecret 

Practices, in which it will be very hard to diſcern 

ſuch a particular conduCt of the Holy Ghoſt, as 

ſhould induce the World to ſubmit to their Authori- 

ty: And indeed, Pallavicini was aware of this, and 
therefore he lays down this for a foundation; That 

- _ - -* there muſt be a Principality in the Church, fup- 
3 | a -_ by great Wealth and Dignity ; and many 

| EE” © PraQtices are now neceflary that are contrary to 
* what were in the Primitive time, which was the 

* Infancy of the Church, and ought not to be a Rule 

to it now, when it is grown up to its full ſtate. 
zor Beens Maurice declared for the Liberty of Germany, and 
are blaſted. took Arburg, and ſeveral: other Towns. The King 
| of France fell al ſo in upon the Empire, with a great 
Force, and by ſurprize made himſelf Maſter of Merz, 

Toul and Vordun, and thought to have got Stra- 
burg. Maurice ſent his Demands to the Emperor 

for the Landgtave's Liberty, and for reſtoring the 
Freedom of the Empire: And the Emperor being 

flow in making Anſwer, he marched on to Inſpruck, 

where he ſurprized a Poſt, and was within two 

Miles of him, before he was aware of it, ſo that the 
Emperor was fain to fly away by Toreh- light! and 
from thence went to Iza/y. Thus that very Army 


i 


and Prince, that had been chiefly Inſtrumental in the 

ruin of the Empire, did now again affert its Free- 

dom; and all the Emperor's great Deſign on Ger- 
. | many 
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many was now ſo blaſted, that he could never after Bock II 


this put any lift in it: He was forced to diſcharge 
his Priſoners, and to call in the Proferiptions, and 
after ſome Treaty, at'laft the Edict of Paſſato was 


1552. 


made, by which the free exerciſe of the Proteſtant 
Religion was granted to the Princes and Towns :-. - - 
And fo did that Storm, which had almoſt ove- 


whelmed the Princes of bare e end, with. 


out any other conſidetable effect, beſides the Tran - 
{lation of the Electoral Dignity from John to Mau- 
rice. The Emperor's Misfortunes increaſed on him, 


for againſt all Reaſon he beſieged Mets in December, 


but after he had ruined his Army in it, he was forced 


to raiſe the Siege. Upon that he xerired into Han- 


ders, in ſuch diſcontent, that for ſome time he would 
admit none to come to him. Here it was believed, 
he firſt formed that Defign, which ſome Years after 
he put in execution, of forfakin the World, andex- 
changing the Pomp of a Court, with the retirement 


of a Monaſtery. This ſtrange and unlookt for turn 


in his Affairs, gaye a great demonſtration of an o- 
ver-ruling Providence, that governs all Human Af. 


fairs, and of that particular Care that God had of 
the Reformation, in recovering it, when it ſcemed to | 


of 


be gone, without all hope, in Germany. 

In the beginning of this Year, there was a Regu- 
lation made of the Privy Council. Several Com- 
mittees had proper Work affigned them, and Dire- 
Qons given them for their Conduct; of which there 


is an account extant, corrected with King Edward's 


Hand. A new Parliament was called, and ſat down 
the firſt of March; a motion was made for a Subſi- 


dy of two Tenths, and rwo Fifteenths to be paid 


in two Years ; At the paſſing of the Bill there was a 
great Debate about it in the Houſe of Commons, 
which ſeems to have been about rhe Preamble, for 
Ircontajned a high Accuſation of the Duke of So- 
merſer's Adminittration, * was ſet on by the _ 
* e 1 2 0 


40  . Abtidgmont ok the Hilter 
Bock II. of Nori humberland's Party, to let the King ſee how 
ell pleaſed the Repreſentative of the Nation was 


'2553- ich Fa ne e i TY 
A pit yre- © The Sons of the Nobility and Gentry had ordina; 
Lay-men .Tily Prebends given them, under this pretence, that 
ſhould not they intended to follow their Studies, and make 
Digniries. themſelves capable of entring into Orders: And this 
was like to become a great prejudice to the Clergy, 
a when ſo many of the Dignities of the Church were 
in Lay-Hands. Upon this, the Biſhops. procured a 
Bill to be paſt in the Houſe of Lords, that none might 

hold theſe, that was not either Prieſt | or Deacon: 
But ar the third gg, the Commons threw it out, 
An A& fup- Another Bill. paſt tor ſuppeſſing the Biſhoprick 
Pres of Durbam, and èrecting two new Sees, the one at 
| Dwham. ' Durbam and the other at Newcaſtle ;, the former was 
| to have 2000, and the latter 1000 Marks Revenue; 
there was alſo a Dean and a Chapter to be endowed 
at Newcaſtle. Ridley was defigned to be made Bi- 
ſhop of Durbam. But though the ſecular Juriſdi- 
tion of that See was given to the Duke of Nor- 
' thumberland, yet the King's Death ſtopt the further 
„ _ progreſs of this Aﬀait. , Tonſta!l was deprived, as 
3 5 and Day were, by a Court of Lay-Delegates, 
upon the Informations that had been brought againſt 
him of Miſprifion of Treaſon, and was kept in the 
Tower till Queen ey ſet him at liberty. The 
King granted a General Pardon, in which the Com- 
mons moved the Lords, that ſome words might be 
put, though that is not uſual to be done; for Acts 
of Pardon, are commonly paſt without any Changes 
made in them: After the paſſing theſe AQs, the 
Parliament was Diſſolved on the laſt of March. For 
t ſeems either the Duke of Northumberland was not 
pleaſed with the procecdings in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or he was reſolved to call frequent Parlia- 
ments, and not continue the ſame, as the Duke: of 
Somerſet had done. ; 


* 
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munion- Table, and for Surplices, and to bring in all 


other things of value to the Treaſurer of the King's 


Houſhold, and to fell the reſt, and give it to the Poor. 
This was a new rifling of Churches, by which it 
feemed ſome reſolved not to ceaſe; till they had 


brought them to a Primitive Poverty, as well as the 


Reformers intended to bring them to a Primitive Pu- 
rity. The King ſet his Hand to theſe Inſtructjons, 
from which ſome have inferred, --that he was ill 
Principled in himſelf, when at fuch an Age; he 


joyned his Authority to ſuch Proceedings. But he 


was now 10 ill, that it Aue he ſet his Hand 

to every thing, that the 

examining anxiouſly what it might import. 
Skip, Biſhop of Hereford, dying, Harley tut 


/ "Biſhops | 
ceeded him, and was the laſt that was promotedby Rus 1 


the King's Letters Patents 


* well : And gave him Power to Ordain or Deprive 
* Miniſters, to' exetciſe Eccleſiaſtical JuriſdiQion, 


* and perform all the other parts of the Epiſcopal 
* FunQtion, that by the Word of God were commit- 


© ed to Biſhops, and this they were to do in the 
King's Name, and by his Authority, Frrrar was 
put in St, Davids, upon Barlow's femoval : He was 


an indifcreet Man; and drew upon himſelf the diff. 


like of his Prebendaries, and many Complaints 
were made of him, which, if true, diſcovered great 


weakneſs in him: At laſt he was ſued in a Præmu- 


nire, for acting in his own Name, and not in the 


King's, in his Courts; and was put in Priſon, where 
ks continued, till Morgan, that was his chief Accu- 


Ee 3 ſer, 


\ 


ok the Rekozmation, Se. 4 
Viſitors were ſent after this to Examine what Böck II. 
Plate was in every Church, and to leave them on... 


or two Chalices of Silver, with Linnen, for the Com- 1552 b. 
Another vii | 


ouncil ſent him, without | 


: as Bar/ow was the firſt, ter- 
being removed by them, from St. Davids to Bab 
and Wells. The form of the Patent was, That the 

* King appointed ſuch a one to be Biſhop during his 
Natural Life, or as long as he behaved himſelf 


) 
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Bock II fer; being put in his place by Queen Mary, con- 
ev demned. himto the Fire; which auen all former 
1553. Cenfures, that he had given occaſion for, by his ſim- 
pPlwKkicity, into eſteem and compaſſion; By theſe Pa- 
tdeents, the Epiſcapal Power was {till declared to flow 

| from Chriſt; they were only Preſentations to Bi- 

* ſhopricks, ſuch as other Patrons gave to inferiour Be. 
nefices; and ſuch as Chriſtian Princes in France, and 

other Kingdoms gave in elder times, for Biſhop- 

| ricks. Their Courts were ordered to be held in the 
King's Name; but all this was repealed by Queen 
„ Mary: And when Queen Eliauleth came to the 
| ob - Crown, inſtead of reviving this, ſhe revived that 
m.mſyade in the 25 Hen) 8, by which, Biſhops were 
authorized to hold their Courts, as they had done 
formerly: And though Queen Mary's repeal of the 

Statute of this King, was afterwards taken away, ſo 

that this Act ſeemed thereby to be again in force; 

vet, Queen Elisabeths reviving that made hy her Fa- 

5 dbetz, was underſtood. to be, in effect, a Repeal of 
* it! So chat in King James time, when ſome ſcru- 
ples jw ſtarred gbourit, the Judges did not think 
it neceſſaty to make an Explanatory A, to clear 
F tze Matter, for the thing did not ſeem to admit of 
_—_ N A new and fuller Catechiſm was this 
ear .compdſed h Hainer, and was publiſhed with 
the King's approb stic. 
Affairs in The Hate o Aﬀuirs beyond Sea, was now quite 
Germery turned, ſo that che Pregreſs the French had made, 
Feche Empl Council on mediating d Peace. The 
Emperor repr them he danger the Ne. 

. therlands were in, fince the French were Maſters of 
Metz, and ſo could in a great meaſure divide them 
tim the aſſiſtance that they might tereĩve from the 
Empire; therefore he deſired that according to the 
Anciem Leagues between England and che Houſe of 
Burgundy, they would now . engags againſt the 
Penh. The Council ſent over mbaſſadours, both 

r e ee eee eee 


_ Ction of France. The Enghſh would not receive 
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ot the Reiamation, &. 4 
to che Emperor, and the French King, to mediate. Bock II. 
The Emperor was then indiſpoſed, but his Miniſters > | 
complained much, that the French had broken with 1553 
them oully, when they were making folema 
Proteſtations, that they intended to obſerve the 

Peace religiouſly, The Germans propoſed a Lea- 
gue between the Emperor, the King of the Romans, 

the King of England, and the Princes of the Empire. | 
The Emperor moved that the Netherland: might be 
comprehended within the Perpetual League of the - 
Empire; but the Princes refuſed that, fince thoſe 
Provinces were like to be the perpetual Seat of War, 
when ever it ſhould þjeak out between France and NY 
Spain; unleſs they might have reciprocal advan- — 
tages, for ex N themſelves to ſo much danger | 
and charge. The French made extravagant Propoſi- 3 
tions, by which it appeared, that their King had as 
mind to carry on the War, They askt the reſtituti- 2» 
on of Milan, Sicily, Naples, and Naverre, and te 
Soveraignty of the Netherlands, and that Meta, 
Toul and Verdun, ſhould continue under the Prote-  - 


theſe as Mediators, but took them only as a Paper _-- > 4 
of News, and ſo ordered their Ambaſſadors to com- 
Death broke off this Negotiation, i 


2 - 


He had contracted great Colds by violent Exer- Tens 4 
ciſes, which in January ſetled in a deep Cough: * 2? 
And all Medicines proved ineffectual. There was a 
ſuſpicion taken up, and ſpread over all Europe, that I 


he was poiſoned z but no certain grounds appeared, 

for juſtifying that, During his ſickneſs, Ridley preach- - 

ed before him, and among other things, run out 
much on Works of Charity, and che Duty of Men 

of high Condition, to be eminent in Good-works, 
The King was much touched with this; ſo, after. 
Sermon he ſent for the Biſnop, and treated him with -_ 
ſuch reſpett, chat he made him fit down, and be co- 


3 yered ; 
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Bock II. vered: Then he told him, what Impreſſion his Ex: 
H hortation had made on him, and therefore he defired 
1553. to be directed by him, how to do his Duty in that 
matter. Ridley took a little time to conſider of it, 

and after ſome Conſultation with the Lord Mayor 

and Aldermen of London, he brought the King a 
Scheme of ſeveral Foundations, one for the Sick and 
Wounded, another for ſuch as were wilfully idle, 

or were mad, and a third for Orphans: So he en- 
dowed St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital for the firſt, Bride. 
well for the ſecond, and Chriſt-Church near Newgate 
For the third; and he enlarged the Grant he made 
the former Year, for St. Thomas's Hoſpital in South. 
wark, The Statutes and Warrants relating to theſe, 
were not finiſhed before the 26th of June, though 
he gave order to make all the haſte that was poſh- 
ble: And when he ſet his Hand to them, he bleſt 

God that had prolonged his Lite, till he finiſhed his 

deſigns concerning them. Theſe Houſes, have by 

+ the good Government, and great Charities of the 

City of London, continued to be ſo uſeful, and 

grown to be 1o well endowed, that now they may 

well be reckoned among the Nobleſt in Europe. 

The Patents The King bore his Sickneſs with great ſubmiſſion 
bellen e, to the Will of God; and ſeemed to be concerned in 
che Crown. nothing ſo much, as the ſtate that Religion, and the 
Church would be in, after his death. The Duke of 
S#ffolk had only three Daughters, the eldeſt of theſe 

was now married to the Lord Guilſord Dudley; the 

ſecond to the Earl of Pembroke's eldeſt Son; and the 
third, who was crooked, to one Keys. The Duke of 
Northumberland, for ſtrengthning his Family, mar- 
lied alſo his own two Daughters, the one to Sir Hen. 

ry Sydney, and the other to the Earl of Huntingto 

eldeſt Son. Hie grew to be much hated by the 
People, and the Jealouſy of the King's being Poi- 
ſoned, was faſtened on him. But he regarded theſe 
things little, and reſolved to improve the Fu: the 
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King was in concerning Religion, to the advantage Bock UM. 
cf lady Fane. The King'y 


order the Judges, and his Learned Council to 

ſome Articles, which He had ſigned, for the Sue 
ceſſion of the Crown, in the common form of Law. 
They anſwered, That the Succeſſion being ſettled by 


Act of Parliament, could not be taken away, ex- 


cept by Parliament : Yet the King required them 


to do what he commanded them. But next time | 


they came to the Council, they declared, that it was 
made Treaſon to change the Succeſſion by an At paſt 


in this Reign, ſo they could not meddle with it. 
Mountague was chief Juſtice,and ſpake in the Name 
of the reſt. Northumberland fell in a great Paſſion 
againſt him, calling him Traitor, for fefuſing to o- 


bey the King's Commands: For that is always thelan- 


age of an arbitrary Miniſter, when he acts againſt 


Law. But the Judges were not ſhaken by his threat- 
nings ; ſo they were again brought before the King, 
who ſharply rebuked them for their delays : But 


they ſaid, all that they could do, would be of no 


force, without a Parliament; yet they were requi- 
red to do it, in the belt manner they could: Ar laſt 


Mountague deſired they might have a Pardon for 


what they were to do, and that being granted, all 
the Judges except, Goſnaid and Hales, agreed to the 
Patent, and delivered their Opinion, That the Lord 


Chancellor might put the Seal to it, and that tien 
it would be good in Law; yet the former of theſe 


two was at laſt wrought on; ſo Hales was the only 
Man that ſtood out to the laſt: Who, though he wasa 
zealous Proteſtant, yet would not give his Opinion 
in this matter againſt his Conſcience, upon any Con- 
ſideration whatſoever. The Privy Councellours were 
next required to ſet their Hands to it: qi, ina Re- 
lation he writ of this Tranſattion, ſays, That hearin 

ſome of the Judges declare ſo poſitively, thatitw 


againſt Law, he refuſed to ſet his Hand to it, as a 


Privy 
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but ſigned; ir only as 2 Witneſs 
Subſcription. C Cranmer ſtood out long, 
Coon rihen jr.palt thee, aol. 
fuſed to conſent to it, when he was preſt to it; he 
ing is Lane fete Dangers. The 9 2 
ing te Malters Hau 8. Young a 
King was at laft ſet on him, and by his importuni- 
ty prevailed with ug eg . Bie the Seal was 


put to the Patents. The. iſtemper continy- 
— to i ſo that 155 ians deſpaixed of his 
Recovery. A confident Woman undertook his Cure, 


and he was put in her Hands, but ſhe left him 
worſe thanſhe found him; and this hei the 
Jealouſy of the Duke of Northumberland, that had 
introduced her, and put the Phyſicians away. At 
laſt, to crown his Deſigns, he got the King to write 
0 his Siſters, to come and divert him in his ſick- 
neſs: And the matter of the Excluſion had been car- 
ried ſo ſecretly, that they a pprehending no dan- 
hr = 1 4h the Kira fl Death h 
n the 6th of July, elt approach- 
ing, and prepared himſelf for it, in a moſt devout 
manner : He was often heard offering up Prayers 
and Ejaculatious to God: Particularly a few Mo- 
ments before he died, he prayed — * that Gol 
would take him out of this wretched Life; and 
committed his Spirit to him; be interceeded very 
fervently for his Subjects, that God would preſerve 
England from Popery, and maintain his true Reli- 
gion among them; ſoon after that, he breathed out 
5 deen Soul, being in Sir Heury Sidney's Arms. 
Endeavours were uſed to conceal his Death, for 
ſome Days, on defign to draw his Siſters into the 
Snare, before they ſhould be aware of it, bur that 
could not be done. 
| e Edward VL i in the Sixteenth Year of 
his Age. He was counted the Wonder of that time: 
He was not only Learned in the Tongues, Piber 
Lg 


7 


,, abs ©: >, DF Fr Min "ws 


ol the eber ., 


writ . 
Nation; he ſtudied Pert domes and 


underſtood 
the Mint 3; He knew the Harbours in all his 


Dominions, with the depth of Water, and N of 
8 into them. He underſtood Ars 
* the Ambaſſadours that were tt into 


19 ky extraordinary things of 
Europe. "He 


that was conſiderable, in Gree& Characters; chat 

thoſe about him might not underſtand what he 

which he afterwards Copied out fair in the = 

that he kept. | ) Yah 2 
His Virtues were wonderfal; when * * 


KA 


believe, that his Uncle was: guilty of conſpiring the 


death of the other Councellours, He upanxhat a- 


bandoned him. Barnaby Biz Patrick was:hisFavous - 


rite, and wken he ſent him to travel, he vrit oſt to 
him, to keep good Company, to avoid exoeſs-and 
Luxury, 2 to — 2 — _ 
that might render him capa yment, at 
r return, Ne was afterwards made Lord of 


ory in Belas, by Queen Elizaberb anf Aid . 
hadiofiom. 


— — pes that this aint King 
He was very Merciful in his name, which ap 


pears 
ed in his unwillingneſs to ſign the Warradr for burn 


ing the Maid of Kent. He rock great caro have 


his Debts well paid, reckoning that a Frings who 


breaks his Faith, and loſes his Credit, has thrown 
up that which he can never recover, and made him- 
ſelf liable ro perpetual diſtruſt, and extreme con- 

tempt. He took ſpecial care of the Petitions, that 
were given him by poor and oppreſt People. But 
his great zeal for Religion crowned all the reſt. It 


| 1 2 not an angry heat about it that ated = ; 


1557 
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Bock I. but it was à true tenderneſs of Conſcience, founded 
WA onthe lobe of God, and his Neighbours 


e Theſe bxtraordinary Qualities ſet off with great 
Swestheſs and Affability, made him univerſally be- 
loved by all his People. Some called him their Jo. 


Laar, other Edward the Sdint, and others called bim 


the Phan that riſeth out of his Mother's Aſhes; 
and all People concluded, that the Sins of England 
muſt; have been very great, fince they provoked 
God todgptive the Nation of ſo fignal 'a Bleſſing, 
as the reſt of his Reign would have, by all appear- 
ance, proved. Ridley, and the other good Men of 
that time, made great latnentations of the Vices, that 
were grown then ſo common, that Men had paſt all 
ſhame in them. Luxury, Oppreſſion, and a hatred 
of Religion had over-run the higher Rank of Peo- 
ple, -who' gave a countenance to the Reformation, 
meerly ta rob the Church; but by that, and their 
other practices, were become 'a great Scandal 
to ſo good a Work. The inferiour ſort were ſo 
much in the power of the Prieſts, who were ſtill, 


notwithſtanding their outward Compliance, Pa- 
piſts in heart, and were ſo much offended at the 


ſpoil they ſat made of all good Endowtents, with. 
out putting other and more uſeful ones in their 
room, that they who undetſtood little of Religion, 
labouted under great Prejudices againſt every thing 

that as advanced by ſuch Tools, And theſe 


things as they provoked God highly, ſo they diſpo- 


ſed the People much to that ſad Caraftrophe, which 


zs to be the Subject of the next Bog 
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Queen M A R F. | 

V King Edward's Death, the Crown deyolyed, Book Ill © 
according to Law, on his Eldeſt Siſter Mary, WWW 


who was within half a days Journey to the 1553- _ 
Court, when ſhe had notice given her by the. Earl of En Mey 
Arundel, of her Brother's death, and of the Patent — 
for Lady Jane's Succeſſion, and this prevented her 
falling into the Trap, that was laid for her. Upon 
that ſhe retired to EFamlingbam in Suffolk, both to 
be near the Sea, that ſhe might eſcape to Flanders, 
in caſe of a misfortune, and becauſe the ſlaughter + 
that was made of Kets People, by Northumberland, 
begat him the hatred of the People in that Neighs 
bourhood. Before ſhe got thither, ſhe wrote on the 
9th of Fuly, to the Council, and let them know ſhe  _. 
underſtood, that her Brother was dead, by which ſh 
ſucceeded to the Crown, but wondered that ſhe Heare 
not from them; ſhe knew well what Conſultations 
they had engaged in, but ſhe would Waesche, 8 
was done, to ſuch as would return to theit duty, and 
proclaim her Title to the Crown. By this it Was 
found, that the King's death could be no longer Kept 


Peret; 


30 


BookUIl ſecret; fp ſome of the Privy Council went to Lady 
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WS Fane and acknowledged her their Queen. The news of 


1553. 


King's death afflicted her much, and her being rai. 


ſed to the Throne, rather encreaſed than leſſen d her 


trouble. She was a very extraordinary Perſon, both 


for Body and Mind. She had learned both the Greek 


and Latin Tongues, to great perfection; and delight. 
ed much in ſtudy. She read Plato in Greek, — 
drunk in the precepts of true 8 ſo early, 
that as ſhe was not tainted with the levities, not 
to {ay Vices of thoſe of her Age and Condition, ſo 
ſhe ſeemed to have attained to the practice of the 
Hgheſt notions of Philoſophy : for in thoſe ſudden 


turns of her Condition, as ſhe was not exalted with 


the proſpett of a Crown, ſo ſhe” was as little caſt 
down, when her Palace was made her Priſon. The 
— paſſion ſhe ſhewed, was, that of the Nobleſt 
kind, in the concern ſhe expreſt for her Father and 


Husband, who fell with her, and ſeemingly on her 


account, though really Northumberland's —_— 


and her Father's weakneſs ruined her. She rej 


the offer of the Crown, when it was firſt made her; 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe knew, that of right ir belonged to the 


late King's Siſter, and ſoſhe could not witha good 
Conſcience aſſume it; but it was told her that both 


the Judges and Privy Counſellours had declared 
that it Fell to her according to Law. This joyned | 
with the Tmportunities of her Husband, who had 


more of his Father's Temper, than of her Philoſo- 


phy in bim, made her ſubmit to it. Upon this, 
XI. Privy Councellours ſer their hands to a Letter 
to Queen Mary, letting her know that Queen Jane 
was now their Soveraign, and that the Marriage 
between her Father and Mother was null, fo ſhe 
could not ſucceed to the Crown: and therefore th 

required her to lay down her Pretenfions, and to fub- 
mit to the ſettlement now made: and if ſhe gave 4 
ready obedience to theſe Commands, they promiſed 

her much favour. T6 . The 


ok the Refozmation, &c. 
The day after this they 


© by ſentences paſt in the Ecclefiaſticat Courts, and 
© confirmed in da 0 and at beſt t on- 
e ly his Siſters by the half blood, and ſo not inheri- 
0 — 9 * 25 . — was alſo 
* cauſe to tear, that they might marry ſtrangers, and 
change the Laws, and ſubſect the — Ty 

* ranny of the See of Rome. Next to them the Crow! 

fell to the Dutcheſs of Suffolk ; and it was provid- 


* ed, that if ſhe ſhould have no Sons, when the King | 


died, the Crown ſhould devolve on her Daughter, 
© who was born and married in the Kingdom: U 

© on which they aſſerted her right, and ſhe promiſed 
© to maintain the true Religion, and the Laws of the 
Land. This was not received with the ſhouts or- 
dinary on fuch occaſions. A Vintner's Boy expreſ- 
ſed ſome ſcorn, when he heard it, for which he 
was next day ſet on a Pillory, and his Ears were 
nailed to it, to ſtrike terror in the reſt. 


Many deſcanted variouſly on this Proclamation. Cenfures 
| Thoſe who thought that the King had his Power 


immediately from God, ſaid, that then it muſt de- 


ſcend inthe way of Inheritance; and ſince the King's 
two Siſters were both under ſentences of illegitima - 


tion, they ſaid the next Heir in blood muſt ſucceed, 
and that was the young Queen of Scotland; but ſhe 
being of the Church of Rome, claimed nothing up- 
on the ſentence againſt Queen Mary; eſteeming it 
unlawful, and null: yet afterwards ſhe made her 


claim againſt Queen Elizabeth, Others ſaid, tat 


though 4 Prince were named immediately by God, 


yet upon great reaſons he might alter the Succeſſi- 
on from its natural courſe : for ſo David preferred 


Solomon to Adonijah. In England, the King's claim- 
ed the Crown by a long Preſcription, confirmed by 
many Laws, and not from a divine deſignation g 

N. | - anc 
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proclaimed Fane..' In it Bock II. 

they fet forth, That the late King had by pate a 

«© excluded his Siſters, that both were illegitimated 1777 
uc Wb 

Jane Grey is 


paſt upon. 
that, 


\ 
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Bock II. and therefore they inferred, that the Act of Partia: 
ment for the Succeſſion ought to take place, and 


"oo 


i a 
4 a 


ceſſion. 


that by vertue of it, the two Siſters ought to ſuc- 
ceed : and it was faid, that as the King could limit 
tive, ſo he could likewiſe limit the ſuc- 
It was alſo ſaid, that Charles Brandor's If- 


' ſue by the French Queen, was unlawful, becauſe 


he was then married to one Mortimer; yet this was 
not declared in any Courr, and ſo could not rake 
lace. : Others ſaid, if the right of blood eould not 
cut off, why was the Scotch Queen, cut off? And 


her being born out of the Kingdom, could not ex- 


clude her, as an Alien; for though that held in o- 
ther caſes, yet it was only a Proviſion of Law, which 
could not take away a Divine right, and by. ſpecial 
Law the King's Children were excepted. It was 
alfo urged, That the Dutcheſs of Saffolł ought to 
be preferred to her Daughter, who could only 
claim by her Right: and though Maud the Empreſs, 
and Margaret Counteſs of Richmond had not elaim d 
the Crown, but were ſatisfied that their Sons, two 
Henries, the Second and Seventh, ſhould reign in 
their right, yet it was never heard that a Mothet 
thould quit her right to a Daughter: that of the 
half Blood was ſaid to be only a rule in Law for 


private Familes, and that it did not extend to the 
Crown. The power of limiting the ſucceſſion by 
Patent or Teſtament, was ſaid to be only a Perſo- 


nal truft lodged in King Henry the Eighth, and that 
it did not deſcend to his Heirs ; ſo that King Ed. 
ward's Patents were thought to beof no force. | 

The ſeverity againſt the Vintner's Boy in the be- 


ginning of a Reign founded on ſo doubtful a Title, 


was thought a great error in Policy : and it ſeemed 
to be a well grounded Maxime, that all Goyern- 
ments ought to begin with acts of Clemency, and 
affect the love rather than the fear of the People. 
Northumberland's proceeding againſt the Duke of 
8 Somcrſer, 


38 cs 


n 


of the Refozmation, &c. 
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Somerſet, upon ſo foul a Conſpiracy, and the ſu- Book * 
ſpicions that lay on him, as the Author of the late 


King's untimely Death, begat a great averſion in the 
People to him: and that diſpoſed them to ſet up 
Queen Mary. She gathered all in the neighbouring 
Counties about her. The Men of Suffolſ were ge- 


nerally for the Reformation, yet a great Body of 


them came to her, and asked her, if ſhe would pro- 
miſe not to alter the Religion ſet up in King Ed- 
ward's Days; ſhe aſſured them ſhe would make no 
Changes; but ſhould be content with the private 


\ Exerciſe of her own Religion. Upon that, they all 


vowed that they would live and dye with her. The 
Earl of Suſſex, and ſeveral others raiſed Forces for 
her, and proclaimed her Queen. When the Coun- 
cil heard this, they ſent the Earl of Huntington's 
Brother to raiſe Men in Buckinghamſhire, and meet 
the Forces, that ſhould be ſent from London, at News: 
market. ' 5 | 
The Duke of Northumberland was ordered to 
Command the Army. He was now much diſtract- 


1533335 


. 


marches a» 


ed in his thoughts. It was of equal importance to Sund her. 


keep Loxdon,and the Privy Councellours ſteady, and 
to conduct the Army well: A misfortune in either 
of theſe was like to be fatal ro him. So he could 
not reſolve what to do; there was not a Man of 


Fpirit that was firm to him, to be left behind; and yet 


it was moſt neceſſary once to diſſipate the Force, that 
was daily growing about Queen Mary. The Lady 
Fane and the Council were removed to-the Tower, 
not only for ſtate, but for ſecurity ; for here the 


Council were upon the matter Priſoners. He could 


do no more, but lay a ſtrict charge on the Council, 


to be firm to Lady Fare's Intereſts, and fo he march- 


ed out of London with 2000 Horſe, and 6000 Foot, 


on the 14) of July: Bur no Acclamations or wiſh- 


es of Succeſs were to be heard, as he paſt through 


the Streets. The Counci - gave the Emperor _ 
r 8 * 0 
„„ 
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Book III of the Lady Janes Succeſſion, and complained of | 


WAYS 
1553, 


the Diſturbance that was raiſed by Queen * 
and that his Ambaſſador had officiouſly medled in 


their Affairs. But the Emperor would not feceive 
their Letters. Ridley was appointed to preach up 


Ul 


The Council 


declares for 
hor. 


Queen Jane's Title, ahd to animate the People a- 
aint Queen Mary, which he too raſhly obeyed. 
But Queen Mary's Party increaſed every Day. Ha- 
ſtings went over to her with 4000 Men of Bucking- 
bamhire, and ſhe was proclaimed Queen in many 
laces. And now did the Privy Council begin to 
ee their danger, and to think how to get out of it. 
The Earl of Arundel hated Northumberland. The 
Marqueſs of Winchefter was dextrous in ſhifti 
fides for his advantage. The Earl of Pembrok#s Son 
had married the Lady Janes Siſter, which made 
him think it neceſſary to redeem the danger he was 
in, by a ſpeedy turn. To theſe many others were 
Joined. They pretended it was neceſſary to give an 
Audience to the Foreign Ambaſſadours, who would 
not have it in the Tower. And the Earl of Pen- 
broke's Houſe was nes upon, he being leaſt ſu- - 
ſpected. They alſo ſaid it was neceſſary to treat 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, for Tending 
more Forces to Northumberland, concerning which 
he had writ very earneſtly. he 
When they got out, they reſolved to declare for 
Queen Mary ; and rid themſelves of Northumber- 
land's uneaſy Yoke, which they knew they mult _ 
bear, if he were victorious, They ſent for the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, and eaſily perſwaded them to 
concur with them, and ſo they went immediately 
to Cheapſide, and Proclaimed the Queen on the 1915 


of Fuly: And from thence they went to St, Pauls 
where Te Deum was ſung. They ſent next to the 


Tower, requiring the Duke of Suffolꝭ to quit the Go- 
vernment of that place, and the Lady Jane to lay 


Gown the Title of Queen; ſhe ſubmitted with as much 


grateneſs 


— 0 1 * 
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preatneſsof Mind, os her Father ſhewed of abjeft- Book III 
neſs. They ſent al ſo Orders to Northumberland to Wa _ 


diſmiſs his Forces, and to obey rhe Queen : And 


the Earl of Arundel and the Lord Paget were ſent to 


carry theſe welcome Tidings to her. When Nor- 


1553. 


tbumberland heard of the Turn that was in Landon, 
without ſtaying for Orders he diſcharged his Forces, 


and went to the Market: place at Cambridge, where 


he was at that time, and proclaimed the Queen. The 
Earl of Arundel was ſent to apprehend him, and 


when he was brought to him, he fell at his Feet to 
beg his favour: For a Mind, that has no ballance in 
it ſelf, turns inſolent or abject, out of meaſure, with 


the various changes of Fortune. He, and three of 


his Sons, and Sir Ih. Palmer, (that was his wick - 


ed Inſtrument againſt the Duke of Somerſet) were 
all ſent to the Tower. Now all People went to im- 


plore the Queen's Favour, and Rid/ey among the 


reſt, but he was ſent to the Tower ; for ſhe both was 


offended with him for his Sermon, and reſolved to 


t Bonner again in the See of London. Some of the 


Judges, and ſeveral: Noblemen were alſo ſent thi- 


ther, among the reſt the Duke of An, but three 
Days after he was ſet at liberty. He was a weak 


Man, and could do little harm, ſo he was pitched | 
on as the firſt Inſtance, towards whom the Queen 


ſhould expreſs her Clemency. = 


* 


She came to London on the 3d of Auguſt, | and on n 


the way was met by her Siſter, Lady E/zzabeth, with 
a Thouſand Horſe, whom ſhe had raiſed to come to 
the Queen's aſſiſtance. When ſhe came to the Low- 
er, ſhe diſcharged the Duke of Norfo/k, the Dut- 
cheſs of Somerſet, and Gardiner, of whole Com- 
mitment mention has been formerly made; as alſo 
the Lord Courtney, Son to the Marqueſs of Exeter, 
who had been kept there ever fince his Father's At- 


| Hinder; whom ſhe made Earl of Devonſhire. And 


vhus was ſhe now peaceably ſetled on the Throne; 
2 notwith- 
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Book III notwitſtanding that great Combination againſt her 
uhich had not been ſo eaſily broken, if the Head of 

1553- it had not been a Man fo univerſally diſtaſtful. 
her former! She was a Lady of great Vertues; ſhe wasſtrift in 
Lic, her Religion, to Superſtition; her Temper: was 

: much corrupted by Melancholly; and the many 
croſs Accidents of her Lite increaſed this to a great 

degree. She adhered ſo reſolutly to her Mother's 

Intereſts, that it was believed her Father once in- 

tended to have taken her Life; upon which her Mo. 

ther wrote a very devout Letter to her, charging 

her to truſt in God, and keep her ſelf pure, and to 

obey the King in all things, except in matters of Re- 

ligion: She ſent her two Latin Books for her enter- 

tainment, St. Jerome s Epiſtles, and a Book of the 

Life of Chriſt,which was perhaps the famous Book of 

Thomas a Kempis. The King's diſpleaſure at her was 

Juch, that neither the Duke of Norfolk, nor Gardi- 

ner, durſt venture to intercede for her. Cranmer was 

the only Man that hazarded on it, and did it fo ef- 

fectually, that he prevailed with him about it. But 

After her Mother's Death, ſhe hearkned to other 
Counſels, ſo that upon Anne Bolleyn's Fall, ſhe 

made a full ſubmiſſion to him, as was mentioned 

before. She did alſo in many Letters, which ſhe 

-writ both to her Father, and to Comibell, Proteſt 

© preat ſorrow for her former ſtubbornneſs, and de- 
cCccälared that ſhe put her Soul in his Hand, and that 
| © her Conſcience ſhould be always directed by him; 
© and being asked what her Opinion was concerning 

< Pilgrimages, Purgatory, and Reliques; ſhe an- 
„ © ſwered, that ſhe had no Opinion, but ſuch as ſhe 
I'VE received from the King, who had her whole Heart 

n his keeping; and might imprint upon it, in theſe, 

© and inall other matters, whatever his ineſtimable 
Virtue, high Wiſdom, and excellent Learning 
© ſhould think convenient for her. So perfectly 75 

| men 


r . 0 cr. 
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the learned the ſtile, that ſhe knew was moſt ac- Book III 
ceptable to her Father. After that, ſhe was in al. 


4 1% 


Points obedient to him, and during her Brother's 1553. 
Reign, ſhe ſet up on that pretence, that ſhe would 
adhere to that way of Religion, that was ſetled by 
her Father. | | 
Two different Schemes were now ſet before her; The com- 
Gardiner, and all that had complied in the former 15 deus, 
times, moved, that at firſt ſhe ſhould bring things | 
back to the ſtate in which they were, when her Fa- 
ther died: And afterwards by eaſy and flow ſteps 
ſhe might again return to the Obedience to the See 
of Rome. But ſhe her ſelf was more inclined to re- 
turn to that immediately; ſhe thought ſhe could not 
be legitimated any other way, and ſo was like to 
3 too quick, Gardiner finding that Political 
axims made no great Impreſſion on her, and that 
he was lookt on by her as a crafty temporizing Man, 
addreſſed himſelf to the Emperor, who underſtood 
Government and Mankind better: And undertook, 
that if he might have the Seals, he would manage 
matters ſo, that in a little time he ſhould bring all 
things about to her mind; and that there was no 
danger, but in her precipitating things, and being ſo 
much governed by Italian Counſels: For he under- 
ſtood that ſhe had ſent for Cardinal Pool. The Peo- 
ple had a great Averſion to the Papal Authority, and 
the Nobility and Gentry were apprehenſive of lo- 
fing the Abbey Lands; therefore it was neceſſiry to 
remove theſe Prejudices by degrees. He alſo aſſured 
the Emperor, that he would ſerve all his Intereſts 
zealouſly, and ſhewed him how neceſſary it was to 
{top Cardinal Pool, who ſtood Attainted by Law & 
In this he was the more earneſt, becauſe he knew 
Pool hated him. The Emperor upon this, writ ſo 
effectually to the Queen, to depend on Gardiner's 
Counſels, that on the 1 3th of Auguſt, he was made 
Lord Chancellour, 2 conduct of Affairszwas 


Ff 3 put 
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Bock III put in his Hands. The Duke of Norfo/k being now 
at liberty, pretended that he was never truly Attain- 
1553- ted; and that it was no legal AQ, that had paſt a- 
gainſt him, and by this he recovered his Eſtate; all 

the Grants that had been made out of it, being de- 

clared void at Common Law. ef rh 


Northam. He was made Lord Steward for the Trial of the 

berland's Duke of Northumberland, and his Son the Earl of 

I Warwick, and the Marqueſs of Northampton. All 
that they pleaded in their own Defence, lay in two 

| Points; the one was, whether any thing that was aQed 

buy Onder of Council, and the Authority of the Great 

Seal, could be Treaſon? The other was, whether 

thoſe that were as guilty as they were, could fit and 

Judge them ? The fad es anſwered, That the Great 

Seal, or Privy Council of one, that was not Lawful 

Queen, could give no Authority, nor Indemnity: 

And that other Peers, if they were not convicted by 

Record, might Judge them. Theſe Points being de- 

_ termined againſt them, they pleaded Guilty, and ſub- 

mitted to the Queen's Mercy: So Sentence paſt up- 

on them: And the Day after that, Sir John Gates, 

Sir Thomas Palmer, and ſome others; were tried and 

condemned : But of all theſe, it was refolved, that 

only Northumberland, Gates and Palmer (ſhould 

ter. nt | 

And Erecu- Heath was appointed to attend on Northumber- 

tion. land, and to prepare him for Death. He then pro- 
_ felled he had been always of the old Religion in his 

* Heart, and had complied againſt his Conſcience in 

the former times; but whether that was true, or 

whether it was done in hopes of Life, as it cannot 

be certainly known, ſo it ſhews, he had little re- 

rd to Religion, either in his Life, or at his Death. 

But he was a Man of ſuch a Temper, that it was re- 

ſolved to put him out of a Capacity of revenging 

himſelf on his Enemies. On the 224 of Auguſt, he 

and the other two were beheaded. There paſt ſome 

* $d6- Vs wh 37 a ©» Þ »' 44. VU t tet. 'Expoſtula: 
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Expoſtulation between Gates and him, each of them Book III 
acculing the other as the Author of their ruin. But WW 
they were feemingly reconciled, and profeſſed they 1553. 

forgave ane another. He made a long Speech, con- 

feſſing his former ill Lite, and the Juſtice of the den- 
tence againſt him, * He exhorted the People to ſtand 
© to the Religion of their Anceſtors, to reject all No. 

$ yelties, and to drive the Preachers of them out of 

* the Nation, and declared he had temporized a- 

* gainſt his Conſcience, and that he was always of the 

$ Religion of his Fore-fathers. He was an extraor- 

dinary Man, till he was raiſed very high; but that 

tranſported him out of meaſure. And he was ſo 

ſtrangely changed in the laſt paſſages of his Life, 

that it increaſed the Jealouſies that were raiſed of 

his having haſtned King Edward's Death: And that 

the horrours of that Guilt did ſo haunt him, that 

both the Judgment and Courage he had expreſſed in 

the former parts of his Life, ſeemed now to have 

left him. Palmer was little pitied, for he was bee. 

lieved the betrayer of his former Maſter, the Duke | 
of Somerſet, and was upon that ſervice taken int 
| Northumberland's Confidence. 7 2 1 

There was no ſtriꝙ enquiry made into King Ed. ing El.. 

ward's Death: All the honour done his Memory, 4 
was, that they allowed him Funeral Rites. On the - 
8:h of Auguſt, he was buried at Weſtminſter, and 

the Queen had an Exequie, and Maſſes for him at 

the Tower. Day was appointed to preach the Ser- 

mon: In it he praiſed the King, but inveighed ſew _ 

verely againſt the Adminiſtration of Affairs under 

him, It had been reſolved to bury him according to 

the old Forms, but Crazmer oppoſed that, and pre- 

vailed that he ſhould be buried according to the 

Form then ſetled by Law: And he himſelf did Of- 

ficjate, and ended rhe Solemniry with a Commu. - 

nion, all which, it may be ſuppoſed, he did witha 

very lively Sorrow, having both loved the King be- 
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Book III yond expreſhon, and looked on his Funeral, as te 
WY Burial of the Reformation, and as a ſtep to his own. 


' ATumulr 
at St. Paul's. 


On the 22d of Auguſt, the Queen declared in 
Council, That though ſhe was fixed in her own 
© Religion, yet ſhe would not compel others to it: 
But would leave that to the motions of God's Spi- 
© rit, and the labours of good Preachers. The Day 
 affer that, Bonner went to St. Paul's; and Bourn, 
that was his Chaplain preached ; he extolled Bon- 
ner much, and inveighed againſt the  Sufferings he 
was put to. Upon this a Tumult was raiſed, for 
the People could not hear Reflections made on King 
Edward: Some flung ſtones at him, and one threw a 
Dagger at the Pulpit, with ſuch force, that it ſtuck 
faſt in the Wood. Rogers and Bradford were preſent, 
who were in great eſteem with the People: So they 
ſtood up and quieted them, and conveyed Bourn 
| fate home. This was a very welcome Accident 
to the Papiſts, and gave them a colour to prohibit 
Preaching, by a Publick Inhibition in the Queen's 
Name: In which ſhe declared, That her Religion 
was the ſame that it had been from her Infancy, 
© but that ſhe would compel none of her Subjects in 
matters of Religion, till publick Order ſhould be 
© taken in it by common Aſſent. She required her 
People ro live quietly, not to uſe the terms of Pa- 
© pift, or Heretick, or other reproachful Speeches, 
and that none ſhould Preach without Licence: She 
© alfo charged them not to puniſh any on the ac- 
count of the late Rebellion, but as they ſhould be 
authorized by her. She would be ſorry to be dri. 
e ven to execute the ſeverity of the Law; but was 
© reſolved not to ſuffer Rebellious doings to go un- 
c puniſhed. This gave great occaſion ro Cenſure, 
and was thought a Declaration, not for her Father's 
Religion, but for Popery : Since it was that which 
ſhe profetſed from her Infancy. It was al ſo obſerved, 
that ſhe limited her Promiſe of not Eng 0- 
23 1 5 VVV | thels, 
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The meaning of which was, till a Parliament could wy  * 
Preaching, without Licence, wasjuſtified from what 
then, at firſt, all might Preach in their own Charch- 
ed any where elſe : Biſhops. had alſo the power of 


from Gardiner: And that he reſolved to grant to 


— ſuch as were guilty of the late Rebellion, 


In Suffolk the People thought their Services, and Severe pro- 3 
the Queen's Promiſes gave them a Title to own their einge a- 


junctions, and to ſee that none ſhould Preach that ep 
had not obtained a Licence. Upon this, ſome of 
thoſe that had merited moſt, came and put the 


muſt learn to obey her, and not pretend to govern 


the reſt, was ſet in the Pillory for it three Days, as 
having ſaid words that tended to defame the Queen. 


Which the claiming of Promiſes went for à Crime. 
Bradford and Rogers were allo ſeized on; and it was 
pretended, that the Authority they ſhewed in quiet» 
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thers, till publick Orders ſhould be taken in it: Book MI 


* ; 


be brought to concur. with her. The reſtraint upon 1553. 
had been done in King Edward's time; tho 
es without it; it was only neceſſary, if they Preach - 


Licenſing in their Dioceſſes: And the total reſtraint 
that followed ' afterwards, laſted but a ſhort 
while. But now all the Pulpits were put under an 
Interdict, till the Preachers ſhould obtain a Licence 


none, but thoſe that would Preach as he ſhould di- 
rec them. The Queen's threatning to proceed a- 

uck a general terror in the City of London; for 
the greateſt part had been in ſome meaſure concerns 
ed in ... 6: 2 d nl zo 


Religion more avowedly : But Orders were ſent to — 1 
the Biſhop of Norwich to execute the Queens Im f*% ande 


Queen in mind of her Promiſe: But ſhe; ſent them 
home with a cold Anſwer; and told them, They . ._ 


her: And one that had ſpoken more confidently than 95 


This was a ſad Omen of a ſevere Government, in 


ing the Tumult, was a ſign that they had raiſed it. 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtall, Heath and * 
n 15 reſtored 


% 
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Book III reſtored to theit Biſhopricks ; they had all appeal. 


1553. 


any Church, as he ſhould appoint : By this the Re- 
formed were not only filenced, but their Churches 


ed to the King before Sentence had paſt againk them, 
ſo Commiſſions were given to ſome Civilians to ex. 
amine the grounds of theſe Appeals, and they made 
report that they were good, and ſo that the Sentences 
againſt them were null. Gardiner had Authority gj- 
ven him to grant Priefts Licences to preach in 


and Pulpits were caſt open tofuch as Gardiner plea · 
ſed to ſend among them. They differed in their Opi- 
niens how far they were bound to obey this Prohibi- 
tion ; Some thought they might forbear publick 


Preaching, when they were fo required: But they 


made that up by private Conferences and 


ons: Others thought that if this had been only a 


Particularly 


particular hardſhip upon a few, the regard to Peace 


-and Order ſhould have obliged them to fabmit to it; 


but fince it was general, and done on defign to ex- 
tinguiſh the light of the Goſpel, that they ought to 
go on, and Preach at their peril; of this laſt ſort ſe- 
veral were put in Priſon for their diſobedience, and 
among others, Hooper and Coverdale. 

The People that loved the old Superſtition, be- 
gan now to ſet up Images, and the old Rites again 
in many places: And though this was plainly a+ 
gainſt Law, yet the Government encouraged it all 
they could. Judge Hales thought his refuſing to 


| Ee, Judge concur with the reft in excluding the Queen, gave 
2 3. 


him a more than ordinary priviledge. So when he 
went the Circuit, he gave the charge in Kent, re- 
uiring the Juſtices to ſee to the execution of King 
:dward's Laws, that continued ſtill in force. But 
upon his return he was committed for this, and 


removed from Priſon to Priſon; which, with the 
threatnings that were made him, terribed him ſo 
much, that he cut his Throat, but not mortally: 
As he recovered, he made his ſubmiſhon and obta . 
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left him till he drowned himſelf. This ſhewed 
former merit was not ſo much confidered as a rea: -1 
dineſs to comply in matters of Religion; Judge Brom- 
ley, though he made no difficulty in declaring his O- 
pinion for the Queens excluſion, yet ſince he pro- 
teſt himſelf a Papiſt, was made Lord Chief Juſtice : 

And Montague, who had proceeded in it with great - 
averſion, yet becauſe he was for the Reformation, 
was put in Priſon, and ſeverely Fined ; though he 


had this merit to pretend, that he had ſent his Son 


and twenty Men with him, to declare for the Queen; 
and had this alſo to recommend him to pity, that 
he had fix Sons and ten Daughters. Peter Martyr 
was forced to retire fromOxford: He came to La- 
beth, but was not like to find long ſhelter there. 


Cranmer kept himſelf quiet for ſome time, which — 
gave the other party occafion to publiſh that he was na. 


reſolved to turn with the Tyde. Bonner writ upon 
that to a Friend of his, that Mr. Canterbury (fo he 
called him in derifion) was become very humble; 
but that would not ſerve his turn, for he would be 
ſent to the Tower within a very little while. Some 
adviſed him to fly beyond Sea; he anſwered, That 
though he could not diſſwade others to fly from the 
Perſecution they ſaw coming on, yet that was un- 


becoming a Man in his ſtation, that had ſuch a hand 


in the Changes formerly made. He prepared a Wri- 
ting, which he intended to have publiſhed: : The 
ſubſtance of it was, That he found the Devil was 
* more than ordinary buſy in defaming the Servants 


of God; and that whereas the Corruprions in the 


* Maſs had been caſt out, and that the Lord's Supper 
vas again ſer up, according to its firſt Inſtitution; 

© the. Devil now, to promote the Maſs, whick 
* was his Invention, ſet his Inſtruments on work, 
* who gave it out, that it was now ſaid in Camerbu- 
i 79 by his onder: Therefore he proteſted chat was 


"pt 
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ed his liberty. Yet the diſorder he was in, never Bock III 
tha. 


4% Akbzidgment of the Hiſtozy 
Book III falſe, and that a diſſembling Monk (this was 
2 © Thornton Biſhop Suffragan of Dover) had done it 
1353. without his knowledge. He alſo offered that he 
Aand Peter Martyr, with ſuch other four or ſive as he 
ſhould name, would be ready to prove the errors 
© of the Maſs, and to defend the whole Doctrine 
and Service ſet forth by the late King, as moſt con- 
form to the Word of God, and to the practice of 
the Ancient Church for many Ages. Before he had 
finiſhed this, Scory, that had been Biſhop of Chiche- 
fer, coming to him, he ſhewed it him, and deſired 
his Opinion in it. He being a hot Man, liked it ſo 
well, that he gave Copies of it: And one of theſe 
was read publickly in Cheanſide. So three Days after 
that he was cited to the Star Chamber to anſwer for 
it: He confeſſed it was his, and that he had intend- 
dd to have enlarged it in ſome things, and to have 
Aa afhxed it with his Hand and Seal to it, at St. Paul's, 
and many other Churches. He was at this time diſ- 
miſt: Gardiner ſaw the Queen intended to put Car- 
dinal Pool in his room, and that made him endea- 
| vour to preſerve him. Some moved that a ſmall 
Mad Penſion might be aſſigned him, and that he ſhould 
1 0 be ſuffered to live private: For the ſweetneſs of 
| his Temper had procured him ſo Univerſal a love 
from all People, that it was thought too hardy a 
ſtep to proceed to extremities with him. Others 
ſaid, he had been the chief Author of all the Hereſy 
that was in the Nation, and that it was not decent 
for the Queen to ſhew any fayour to him, that had 
ronounced the Sentence of her Mother's Divorce. 
Within a Week after this, both Latimer and He, and 

mY ſeveral other Preachers were put in Priſon. 
3 a den Peter Martyr, that had come over upon the pub- 
out of Eng- lick faith, had leave 2 him to go beyond Sea: 
Foods ſo had alſo 4 Læſco, and the Germans: and about two 
hundred of them went away in December : but both 
in Denmark, where they firſt landed, and in Lwbeck, 
ie | | | Wiſmar 


ok the Rekozmation, e. 443 

Miſmar, and Hamburgh,to which they removed; they Book III 
were denied admittance; becauſe: they were of the www 
Helvetian Confeſſion, and in all theſe places the 1553. 
fierce Lutherans prevailed; who did ſo far put off 
all bowels, that they would not ſo much as ſuffer 

theſe Refugees to ſtay among them, till the rigours 

of the Winter were over: but at laſt they foundd 
ſhelter in Eriſeland. Many of the Eugliſb foreſeeing 
the Storm, reſolved to withdraw in time: fo the | 
Strangers being required to be gone, they went un- 

der that Cover in great numbers. But the Council 
underftanding chat about a thouſand had fo gonvey- 
ed themſelves away, gave order that none ſhould be 
ſuffered to go as Strangers, but thoſe that had a Cer- 
tificare'from the Ambaſſador of the Princes, to whom 
they belonged. With th6ſe-that fled beyond Sea, di- 
verſe eminent Preachers went: among whom were 
Cox, Sandys, Grindall,, and Horn, all afterwards 
highly advanced by Queen E/zaberh. - ; 31 
Theſe things began to alienate. the People from poputar ans 
the Government, therefore on the other hand great »4by o 
care was taken to ſweeten them. The Queen beſtow- 

ed the chief Offices of the Houſhold on thoſe that 


had aſſiſted her in her extremity; there being no s. 

way more effectual to engage all to adhere to the _ 
Crown, than the grateful acknowledgment. of paſt * 
ſervices: An unufual honour was done to Ratcliſe 


Earl of Suſſex, he had a Licenſe granted him under 
the Great Seal, to cover his Head in her Preſence. 
On the 107) of Oclober the Queen was Crowned, 
Gardiner with ten other Biſhops performing that 
Ceremony, with the ordinary ſolemnity. Day being 
eſteemed the beſt Preacher among them, preached 
the Sermon. There was a General Pardon proclaim- 
ed, and with that, the Queen diſcharged the Sub- 
jects of the two Tenths, two Fifteenths, and a Sub- 
© fidy that had been granted by the laſt Parliament: 
and ſhe alſo declared that ſhe would pay * 
5 1 . Father's 
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Bock III Fathers Debts and her Brother's, and though ber 


rv © Treaſure was much exhauſted, yet ſhe eſteeming 
1553- the love of her People her beſt Treaſure, forgaye 

© thoſe Taxes, in lieu of which ſhe defired only the 
© hearts of her Subjects, and that they would ſerye 
God fincerely, and pray earneſtly for her. 


22 — On the 26th of — —— _ There 
nen had been great violences uſed in many Elections and 
fr - many fa e Returns were made: ſome that were 


known to be zealous for the Reformation, were for- 


cibly turned out of the Houſe of Commons; which 


was afterwards offered as a ground upon which that 
Parliament, and all Acts made in it, 7 have 
been annulled: There came only Two of the Re- 
formed Biſhops to the Houſe of Lords: The Two 
Archbiſhops, and three Biſhops were in Priſon: 
Two others were turned out, the reſt ſtayed at home; 
ſo only Taylor and Harley, the Biſhops of Lincoln and 
Hereford came. When Maſs began to be ſaid, they 
went out, as ſome report it, but were never ſuffered 
to come to their places again: others ſay, they re- 
fuſed to joyn in that Worſhip, and ſo were violent- 


ly thruft out. In the Houſe of Commons, ſome of 


the more forward moved, That King Edward”s Laws 
might be reviewed, but things were not ripe enough 
for that. Noe! a Prebendaty of Weſtminſter, was 
returned Burgeſs for a Town; but the Houſe vo- 
ted, That the Clergy being repreſented in the low- 
er Houſe of Convocation, could not be admitted to 
_ fir among the Laity. The Commons ſent up a Bill 
of Tonnage and Poundage, which the Lords ſent 

. down amended in two Proviſo's, and the Commons 
did not then infift on their Priviledge, that the 
Lords could not alter a Bill of Money. The only 
Publick Bill that was finiſhed this Seſſions, was à 
Repeal of all late Statutes, making any Crime, 
Treaſon, that was not ſo by the 25 of Edward III. 
or Felony, that was not ſo before King Henry VIII: 

| ; except- 
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excepting from the benefit of this AQ, all that were Book tit © 


put in Priſon before rhe end of Seprember laſt, w- o . 


were alſo exe out of the General Pardon. The 
e een 0 3 _w_ ah A Earl of ; 
her Son, were reſtored in blood by two private Atts: 
and then the Parliament was pror N S 
days, that it might be _ 1 
* 


1553. 


ing, | 
nage and Poundage was paft, 'a Bill paſt throng 
borh Houſes in Four days, repeating the Dive : 


of the Queen's Mother: In whith they dedared = 
© the Marriage to have been lawful ; and that mali- 

* cious Perſons had poſſeſſed the King with ſcruples 

© concerning it; and had by Corruption procured the 
Seals of Foreign Univerfities condemning it, and 
© had by threatnings and finiftrons Arts obtained the 

* like in England: Upon which-Granmer had pro- 
© nounced the Sentence of Divorce, which had been 
confirmed in Parliament: They therefore looking 
on the miſeries that had fallen on the Nation fince 
that time as Judgments from God for that Sentence, 
© condemn it, and repeal the Acts confirming it. Gar- 
diner, in this, performed his promiſe to the Queen, 

of getting her to be declared Legitimate, without 
taking notice of the Pope's authority: but he fle- 

ed that he was paſt ſhame, when he procured 
ſuch a Repeal of a Sentence, which he had fo fer- 
vilely promoted: and hepatticularly knew the falſ- 
hood of this pretence, that the foreign Univerfities 
were corrupted. He had alſo ſet it on long before 
Cranmer engaged in it, and fat in Court with him 
when it was pronounced. By this Act the Ady EA. 
zabeth was upon the matter again Morin | 
the ground upon which her Mother's Marriage ſub- 


liſted, was the Divorce of the firſt Marriage: and a 
it was either upon this pretence, or on old ſcores, 
that the Queen, who had hitherto a A 

| . outer, 
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of trouble on them both. 


kung EA - The next Bill was a repeal of all the Laws, made 


than two, 
met 
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* was a Commiſſion given to ſorne to: declare the 
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met for theſe S, they ſhould lye 11 ear in \Prifhg k III 
and all hone ef hey me. , under ſevete Penalties. BookNt 
to aſſiſt the Juſtices,” for repreſſing ſuch Aſlemblies. t55 3. 


| 90 the favour of the mer Act of L appear 


to be a mockery, when ſo ſoon aftet ir, ſo ſevere . 
a Law was mage: er Which diſorders,” that might 
e ſudden heats, were to be declated Felon Es. 


veſs of Northampton s ſecond Matriage was - 
alſo Mane but no braun was made againft . 
Divorces in nded on the Indiſſo uble-- 


neſs of the Marriage-bond; only that particular Sen. 
1 condemned, as pronounced upon falſe ſur 


* n Act alio paſſed, Aae the Attainderof the * The Duke ; h 


Duke Norfo!k : thoſe who had Sarchaſe ſome parts — o 
of his Eſtate from the Crown, oppoſed it rhuck in res. 
the Houſe of Commons: but the Duke came down 

to the Houſe, and defired them eatneſtly to paſs it, 
and aſſured them, that be would tefer all difference: 
between him and the Patentees, either to Arbiters, _ 
or to the Queen: and ſo it was agreed to. © It ſet 
forth the pretences that were made uſe of to At- 


taint bim; as that he uſed Coats of Arms, whicl 


che and his Anceſtots Had lawfully. uſed. There 


Royal Aſſent to it; but that was not ligned, but on- 
; ly ampel by the King s mark: and that not at the 
* upper end, as was uſual, but beneath; nor did it 
"appear, that the Royal Allent wasevergiven to it, 
* and they declared, that, in all time coming, the 
Royal Aſſent ſhould be given, either by the King in 
' Perſon; or by a Commiſſion under the Great Sal, — 
* gned by the ' King's Hand, and publickly declated 
* to both Houſes. Cranmer, Guilford Dudly, and his 
Wife the Lady Jane, and two of his Brothers, were 
tryed for Treafon + 27 d all ae their Indit- 
ments: only Cranmer fe 4led to the Judges, who N 
knew how atwwillively e 2 conſented to _—_ HO 
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ſon enough to hope for Children; and the uniting 
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Alb of ulgences, in whi OE 


more. li uſe they. wers like to come 
an: dic t0-g0: off at the old rates. ee 


that Commendone ſaid in the Conſiſt 
mme ſai Conffity, was, Thar 


he e from good hands, tha 
well diſpo Bol to a | Og Some of the 41 
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Cardinals t thought It it was below the Po Fane th bis G 
d come firtt 


to ſend a Legats, till an Ambaſly 

from the Queen, deſiting it: Ya the ſectet was {67 
whiſpered among them, that it was generally known, 
It was ſaid, they ought to imitate; the Shepherd in, 
the Parable, who went to ſeek the ſtray Sheep: And. 
therefore Pool was appointed to 2 Legus, with 
ample Powers. Gardiner was in fear of Him, and 
ſo adviſed the Emperor to ſtop him in his journey; 
and to touch the ck aaa in a tender part, it is 
{aid, that he let him know that the Queen een had 


ſome Inclinations for the Cardinal. The E zd gers 
peror had now propoſed 2. Match with ber for Mach with 


the Prince of 


his Son, though he was nine years younger than ſhe N. 


was; yet ſhe being hut thirty ſeven, WAS rea- 


Fngland to the Spaniſh Monarchy mel to be allq 
that was wanting to ſtrengthen it on all hands, ſo, 
as to ruin the French Kingdom. The Queen 
ſons enough to determine her to entertain it: Sus 
tound it would be hard to bring the Nation about-} 


in matters of Religion, without the aſiſtance of, a 


Foreign . Let i it iß more reaſonable to think; 
that Gardiner, Who wðas 3 4 governed by his In. 
tereſts, would have rather promoted the match wich 
Pool, for then he had been infallibly made Archbi- 
hop of Canterbury, and had got Poo!'s Hat; and the 
Government would have been much easier, if che 
Queen had married a Subject, than it could be un- 
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F Book IIl der a Stranger, elpecially one whoſe 


„les o e with the Prince of Spain, were things of ſuch un. 
Queen. eaſy digeſtion, thar it was not fit to adventure on 
boch at once; therefore the Emperor preſt the 
Queen to begin with her Marriage, and by that ſhe 
would be powerfully affifted to carry on her other 
Deſigns; and ax laſt the Queen her ſelf was perſwa- 
ded to ſend to Pool, to adviſe him to ſtop his Jour- 
ney for ſome time. She ſent over the Acts of this 
Parliament, to let him ſee what progreſs ſhe was 
making, and to aſſure him ſhe would make all con- 
venient haſte in the Re union: but the Parliament 
had expreſſed ſo great an averſion to the reſtoring the 
Pope's Power, and were ſo apprehenſive of ary a | 
Abbey-lands, that it would prejudice her Affairs 
much, if he ſhould come over before the Peoples 
Minds were better prepared. She alſo deſired him 
to ſend her a Liſt of thoſe that were fit to be made 
Biſhops in the room ot thoſe that were turned out. 
I᷑0D ꝗͤhis he writ a long and tedious Anſwer; he re- 
joyced at the Acts that were paſſed, but obſerved 
great defeds in them: In that concerning her Mo- 
ther 's W there was no mention made of the 
Pope's Bull c Diſpenſation, by which only it could 
be a Lawful Marriage. The other for ſetting up 
the Worſhip, as it was in the end of her Father's 
Reign, he cenſured more; for they were then in a 
ſtate of Schiſm, and ſo this eſtablifhed Schiſm by a 
Law::/ And he ſaid, that while the Interdict lay on 
the Nation, it was a Sin to perform Divine Offices. 
He' had been vety frankly difpatched by the Pope 
and the Conſiſtory, with many favourable Inſtru- 
Ciions; but if theſe were ſo deſpiſed, and he ſtill 
ſtopt, it might provoke him to recal his Power. He 
3 kriew all this flowed from the Emperor, who would 
= perhaps adviſe her to follow ſuch Political Maxims 
| = | Ge na a5 
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ment, having before hand eee ſome to ſecond 


ſcience with a ſenſe of the fin of Schiſm, and that | 


than prudent. Gardiner perſVaded her, that though 
he was a good and learned Man, yet h2 underſtood 
not the preſent Genius of the Nation; and Pool Iookt 
on Gardiner asa Man of no Conſcience, and that he 
was more converſant in Inu igues of State, than --- 
touched with any ſenſe of Religion: Bur the Empe- | 
ror was convinced that Gardner's Methods were 


ſurer, and preferred them to Pools. 


. e 


When the Treaty of the Queen's Marriage came Tye para- 

to be known, the Houſe of Commons were much men op- 
alarmed at it; and they ſent their Speaker with mach, 144 
twenty of their Members, with an Addreſs to her, is diffolved. 
not to marry a Stranger: And they were ſo inflamed, 
that the Court”. judged it neceſſary to diſſolye the 4 
Parliament. Garainer upon this, let the Emperor "2 
know that the jealouſies which were taken up onthe 
account of the Match Were Wet 540 except very 
extraordinary conditions were offered, it would oc. 
caſion a genetal Rebellion. He alt writ to him 
that great Sums muſt be ſent over both to gratify the 
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Nobility, and to enable them to carry tho Ele eng 


* 
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to the next Parliament, in oppofition to ſuch ag 
would ſtand againft them. AS for Conditions, it 
was reſolved to grant any that ſhould be demanded , 
for the Emperor reckoned that if his Son were once 
married to her, it would he eaſy for him ro govern 
the Councils as he pleaſed : And: for Money there 
was Four hundred thouſand Pounds otdered to be di- 


vided up and down the Nation, at the diſcretion of 


land; 'which was 


Gardiner; and the Emperor's Ambaſſadors : A great 
art. of it was payed in hand, apd the reſt was 
rought oyer with the Prince. This the Emperor 
8 | How 210 of the moe ed 5 Germa- 
ny; and when they were pre um for the repay- 
ment of it abouta Year after be for his excuſe fold 
them the charge he had been at for his Son's Marri- 
age, but that he hoped to be re-imburfed from Eng- 
; thus bought and ſold by a practi- 
fing 51 0 and a corrupted Houſe of Commons, 
Gardiner did alſo make uſe of his Power, as Chan- 
cellour, to force all People to comply with him; 
for there was no Favour nor common Juſtice ſhew- 


* 


ed in his Court of Chancery to any others. 


Hot es. With the Parliament a Convocation met, Harp/- 


and difpures fie/d'Preached to them, he flattered the Queen and 


about the 
Sacrament. 


| Reimen He inyei 


the Biſhops that had been deprived in the late times, 


ith a zeal that ſhewed how fervently he aſpired 


to 
ferr eighed againſt the late times 
with great-ſharpneſs ; ſo that his Sermon was divi- 
ded between Satyr and Panegyrick. Six of the Re; 
formed Divines were qualified by their Dignitięs to 
fit in the Lower Houſe, being either Deans or Arch- 
Deacons,who were Fhilpot, Philips, Ha ddon, Cheyney, 
Hilmer and Pung. They made a vigorous oppofition 


to a Motion that was propoſed for condemning the 


| pres; nd Cothmone Prayer-Book that had been 
Ter out in King Edjpard's time, and particularly the 
Articles in Tranlubſtantiarion ; To this al A 
e ein 0 $91 Ne Ene 7: 8 | 
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wy Bekozmation -5 Jos + ir 
d thoſe fix. It was pretended, that the 
chi e not ſet out by d 15 Convo- E 
N ; To which Phitpot Aten At the Con- 1 55 3 
vocation Had deputed ſome ro Compoſe it, and fo 
it was onthe thidtter their Work. A Uppraricn was 
propoſed coticerhing the Sacrament, though all the 
reſt of the Convocation Tabbed wy Dnclufion 
firſt ; which was com 12 ained of as a propoſterous 
Medica, The fix defired that Ridley and Rogers 
with ſhine others, ight be ſuffeted to come 400 
joyn with them; bar that was refuſed, ſince they 
rar uo Members, and were then in Prlſon. | 
Onittie twenty thitd of 0ober the Diſpute ban, 
many of the Nobility, and othets being preſent; = 
Weſton was rolocutor he opened it with a Prote- * [| 
ſtarion, that they went not to Diſpute, as calling 4 
the Truth'in queſtion, but only to farisfy the 925 
ctions of a few. Haddon, Ailmer and 19 foreſaw 
1 it was teſolved to run them down with numbers 
noiſe, ſo at firſt they refuſed to Diſpute, and 
the laſt of them went away. Cheyney argued from 
St. Paul's calling the Sacrament Bread, Origer's fay- 
ing chat 7t nouryhed the Body, ind Theotorer's lay. 
ing, that the Elements did not depart from their far. 
mer ſubſtance, ſow, and ſhape. Moremananſnered, 
that Theado#er's words were to be-underſtood of an 
accidental ſubſtance: It was replied, that form and 
ſhape belonged to the accidents, but ſubſtance be. 
longett to the nature of the Elements. Philpot ſhey 2 
ed that the occaſion of his uſing theſe words was to ; 
Irove againſt the Eutychians, che there. was a tri 
. ature in Chrift, notwithſfanding, its union 
ab the Godhead , which he roved. 7 ths xSimil, a 
t the Elements in the uchariſt 9 175 jp 
their Nature; fo this muſt be unde 510 the 
ſubſtance of Bread 2 Wine ; but to t i no anſwer 
was made; and when he ſeemed to 110 $ it * far | 
he was commanded to be filent. Haddon eite 


G84 age 


Bock III pallages out of the Fathers, to ſhew that they be; 
F MY lived Chriſt was ſtill in Heayen, and that the Sa- 
13553. crament was a memorial of him till his ſecond com- 
 S ing: He alſo asked, whether. they thought that 
Chriſt did eat his own natural Body; and when 
that was confeſſed, he ſaid it was needleſs to diſpute 
with Men who could ſwallow down ſuch an abſur- 
dity. The Diſputation continued ſeveral Days: 
Plh)hilpot made a long Speech againſt the Corporal 
(omen; but was oft interrupted ; for they told 
him that he might propoſe an Argument, but they 
would not hear him make Harangues. He under- 
took to prove before the Queen and her Council, 
that the Maſs as they had it, was no Sacrament at 
all, and that the Body of Chriſt was not pre- 
ſent in it; and if he failed in it, he would be con- 
tent to be burnt at the Court Gate. After ſome 
ſhort time ſpent in citing paſlages out of the Fa- 
thers, Philpot was commanded to hold his peace, 
otherwiſe they would ſend him to Priſon: He claim- 
ed the priviledge of the Houſe for freedom of 
Speech, but being much cried down, he ſaid then 
were a company of Men who had diſſembled with 
God and the World in the late Reign, and were 
now met together to ſet forth falſe devices, which 
they were not able to maintain. Theodorer's words 
were much and often inſiſted on; ſo Weſton an- 
ſwered, If Theodoret ſhould. be yielded to them, 
they had an an hundred Fathers on the other fide. 
Cheyney ſhewed out of Heſychius, that the cuſtom 
of Feruſalem was to burn ſo much of the Ele- 
ments as was not conſumed : And he asked what 
it was that was burnt? One anſwered, it was ei. 
ther the Body of Chriſt, or the ſubſtance of Bread 
Put there by Miracle; at which he ſmiled, and fail 
9 1 reply was needleſs. hen much Diſcourſe. ha 
_ paſt, Weſton asked if the Houſe were not fully fa; 
+» fixed? To which the Clergy anfwered Jeg; buy 
| _—_ 5 ? „ 5 3 OWE CP EYE OOPS Fe IG the 
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the SpeQators cried. out Ne, No; for: the doors Bo i 
were opened: then Heſtan asked the five.Diſputants wars Þþ| 


if they would anſwer. the Arguments that ſhould . 1558+ E 


be put to them? Amer ſaid, they would not en- 


ter into ſuch a Diſputation, where matters were ſo 


indecently carried: They propoſed only the Rea- 


ſons why they could not Joya with the Vote that had 


been put concerning the Sacrament, but unleſs they 


had fairer Judges, they would go no further. We- 


ſton broke up all by ſaying, Jou have the Word, 
but we bave the Sword; rightly pointing. ous that 
It is 


of this year, Vey/ey was again rępoſſeſſed of the 
See of Es SE 


Toter. 
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In the beginning of the next year, à great Am- 1554- 


8 Abzidgmont A the damn 
BobheIll· to be named inall Writs, and his Image was t 
ue doia and Seals, yet the Queen's Hand 
583 · to give Au to evety thing, withont his : K 
- Spaniart{ ns tobe capable of any Office : No cha 
Was to be made in the Law, yd was the Queen. 
de required to go ont of Frg/and againſt her will; 
— their Iſſue go ep of England but by con- 
e . 5 — * en 
1 incurs thowfand Pounds out an, and 
Jon houſand Pounds out of the Netherlands : If 
The Qu Queen! 1 1 a Son, he was to inherit Byrgundy 
and the Netherlands, as well as England; if Bug. 
ters only, they were to ſucceed to her Cr and 
to have ſuch Portions from Spain, as was ordinary 
to be given to Kings Daughters : The Prince was to 
— _ fhare in the 3 wy om Death : 
een might up her League with 
France, delta this Match. A 
—_— ft this did not the Nation, which lookt 
rebel, on theſe offers only as baits to hook them into ſla- 
very. The ſeyerities of the Spaniſb Government in al 
the Provinces that were united to that Crown, 
the monſtrous Cruelties exerciſed in the We Þrdies, 
were much talkt of; and it was ſaid England muſt 
now now on reſerve it ſelf, or be for ever inſlaved, Carew 
iat undertook to raiſe the Countrey, the one in 
— and the other in Kent, and the Duke of 
Suffolk promiſed to taiſe the Midland Counties: for 
the diſpoſition to rife was general, and might have 
deen fatal to the Queen, if there had been good 
Heads — have led — — pr before 1 4 28 
| was difcoy and upon that Sir 
Peer C — 2 to Fance. 700 
Wiet's Re- gathered ſome Men about him, and on the 
* —— of 2 he male Proclamation at Maid. 
Fon, that he intended! nothing but to preſerve the 
Nation from the Yoke of Strangers; and affired rhe 


Feople that-all Englund would riſe, The Ny P 


5 1 n but he did ＋ + pak — | 
mons : One Kxevet raiſed a Body of. Men about 1554 
Tunbridge, and marched 7 um, but was in: 

tercepted and routed by a Force commanded þy the 

Duke of Norfolk, who was ſent with 200 
and 600 Londoners to diſſipate this InfitrreRion 3 
but ſome that came over from iat as Deſerters, 
perſwaded the Londoners that it was a Common 
Cauſe, in which they were engaged, to maintain 
the Liberty of the Nation ; So they all went over t 
iat. Upon this, the Duke of Natſalt retired back 
to London; and ef who had kept himſelf under 


*_— 


the defence of Rochefter-Bridge, advanced towards 
it, The Duke of Saffalk made a faint attempt ta 
raiſe the Country, but it did not ſucceed, and be was 
taken and brought to the Tower. The Queen ſent the 


Go 2 —_ « I wh, p——- Pr, © os 


offer of a Pardon to iat and his Men; but that not 
t being received by them, ſne ſent ſome of her Council 
q to treat with him. He was blown up with his faall 
ſucceſs, and moved that the Queen would came to the 
7 Tower of London, and put the conſtnand of it into his 
hands. till a new Council were ſetled about her: So ĩt 
appeared there was no Treaty to be thought on. The 
Queen went into Landon, and made great proteſta:- 
tions of her love to her People, and that ſne would = 
not diſpoſe of her ſelf in Marriage, but for the good . .. + ++ 
of the Nation. Miat was now four thouſand ſtrong 
and came to Southwark, but could not force the 
Bridge of London: He was informed the City would 
All riſe, if he ſhould come to their aid ; but he 
could not find Boats for paſſing over toEfjex, ſo he 
was forced to go to the Bridge of Kiagſton. On che 
fourth of February he came thither, hut found it 
cut; yet his Men mended it, and he got to Hide- 
Park next Morning. His Men were weary-and diſ: 
heartned, and now not above 500; ſo that | though: 
hy Queen's eee hee 
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Boche Ill yet they let them go forward, that they might cat 
Wo themſelves into their Hands; He mer 


1554. 


the Strand, and got to Ludgate, where he hoped to 


have found the Gate opened; but being diſappoint- 


ed, he turned back, and was forſaken by his Men, 


ſo that a Herauld without uſing any force, appre. 


| hended him at Temple-bar. It was on Aſh-wedneſ- 


Gray's Exe- 


Religion. She writ to her Father to moderate his 


day, and the Queen had ſhewed ſuch Courage that 
ſhe would not ſtir from Whitehall, nor would ſhe o- 
mit the'Devotions of that Day ; and this Succeſs 


was looked on as a reward from Heaven on her Pie- 
x This raw and ill formed Rebellion was as lucky 


r the ends of the Court, as if Gardiner had pro- 
jetted it; for in a weak Government an ill digeſted 
ſurrection raiſes the Power of the Prince, and 
adds as much Spirit to his Friends, as it depreſſes 
the Faction againſt him; and it alſo gives a handle 
to do ſome things, for which it were not eaſy 
otherwiſe ro find either Colours or Inſtruments. The 
Popiſti Authors ſtudied to caſt the blame of this 
on the Reformed Preachers: But did not name any 
one of them that was in it; ſo it appears, that what 
ſome later Writers have ſaid of Poinet's having been 
in it, is falſe, otherwiſe his Name had certainly 
_ put'in the number of thoſe that were Attaint- 
r it. w; 


| Lady Jane Upon this, it was reſolved to progeed againſt La- 


dy Jane Gray, and her Husband; ſhe had lived ſix 
Months in the daily Meditations of Death, ſo ſhe 
whs not much ſurprized at it: Em, who was 
ſent to prepare her for Death, acknowledged that he 


was aſtoniſhed at her calm Behaviour, her great 


Knowledge, and the extraordinary Senſe ſhe had of 


Grief. for her Death, ſince it was great matter of 
Joy to her, that ſhe:was ſo near an end of her Miſe- 
ries, and the enjoyment of Eternal Glory. One 
Harding, that had been her Father's Chaplain, T 


KTA Ar S8 


a eee 


a zealous Preacher in King Edward's time, had;now. on Book | 


changed his Religion : Ts him ſhe wrote a; 


therick wa ſetting forth his Apoſtacy, = T 


the ud God, which he might exp ker 

7 it. * GY New T ; 
Siſter 25 + ee in Greek, — ng the 

ſtudy of that Book to her, and chiefly the follow) 

itin 1 practice: Theſe were the la Exerciſes G 

this rare young Perſon, She was at firſt och 

red, when ſhe ſaw her Husband led out to B25. 


cution, but recovered her ſelf, when the eonfidered 


how ſoonſhe was to follow him: And when he de- 
fired they might take leave of one angther, dey 
clined it; for ſhe thought it would: increaſe 


Grief, and Diſorder ;, And continued fo ſetled in; 


her Temper, that ſhe ſaiy his beheaded y'carti-. 
ed to a appel i in the Tower, beaded Fo 5 

any viſible co 
next to a Scaffold ſer up within the Tower, to hin- 
der great Crouds from looking on a fight, which was 
like to raiſe much Compaſſion in the, Spectators. 
She confeſſed her fin, in taking an Honour that, was 
due to another, though it was a thing neither of 
red not defired by her; and acknowledged h 


Sins againſt Ge * the had loved her ſelf, "nd 


the World too much; and thanked God for A 
her Afflictions a means to her Repentance : She Ce- 


clared ſhe died a true Chriſtian, aue ff y. 12 the 


Merits of Chriſt; then ſhe repeated 
and ſtretched Out her Head on the Block, wh 
on the ſignal given, was cut off. Her Death 


much lamented, as het Life had been ad mixed, It tat | 


tected Judge Morgan, that had pronouncef! the Sen- 


tence, 16 15 that he run mad, and t ought, ihe 
fill followed him. 'The Queen her {elf was trou- 
bled at it; for it was rather reaſon of a than 


private Reſentment, that ſet her on to it. 


eng: 
rn about it. She was carried out: 


Her Father was ſoon after tried by his Peers and Serb 
EE ON? 4. 
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— execute ſuch Eccleſiaſtical Laws as had been in force 


Aer of the Hiffozy 


emned and Executed. He was the * Fit 
SVV becauſe NY ent” his Day wel was Pei bo tto 
Tri ial; 


1684. bet 15. Ma pn was br 
LS je ell oo N barks 


rake: 8 455 o th 77 9 
ight nd 'Of t e 45. 
ee pes about che wes ah an 


ned to 
kd ax pat, Dich was granted then. 
0 


the Earl of ae ire, 
2 112 0 25 f the had ſet ont 17 155 
was intended in rhe W. iat, 1110 
had accuſed them, but he did th 


Death; yet they were both put in 155 55 it. 


Sir Nichols Thr, Fr ant. accuſed of the ſame 
1 but 11 855 2 bs ue Trial, he 1 er 5 


= I ury were 

Fo. Cheek was ſought re 0 he Bevin Gd Be 
but both be and Sir 5 Carew, hoping that Ph; 
would be glad to fignalize his firſt cothing to Ex. 
land with AQts of Grace, rendred themſely robin; 
After that Chezk was again taken in Han ©; u | 
a new ſuſpicion, and to deliver himſelf our 0 by 
trouble, he renounced his Religon: But though he 
got his liberty upon that, yer he could never Teco- 
ver the quiet of his mind; ſo he languiſhed for 
ſome time, and died. 


The Impo- There was at this time 'a baſe Inipolture diſcos 


dure of the vered in London, one ſcemed to ſpeak out of a Wall, 


Wal, in a ſtrange Tone of Voice. Great numbers flockt 
| TN the Houſe, and ſeyeral things, both relating 


A enz and the State were uttered by it;- but 
1 85 und to de one EMizabeth Crofts, "ws by the 
he 'of a Whiſtle ſpoke thoſe words through a Hole 


e Wall: There was no other Complice found, 


but one Drake, and they both were made to do Fe- 


nance for it publickly at St. Pauls. 
rajunions. Injunctions were now given to the Biſhops, to 


in 
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hem, 


they had done things contrary to the Laws of God. 
*and the Pratice 7 5 — 

clare their Biſhopricks void, as they wert tne; 
deed already void. . And thus were ſeven of the Res 
formed Biſhops..turned out at a daſh. It was much 
cenſured that thoſe who had married according to 
aLaw then in force, which was now only repealed 
for the future, ſhould: be deprived: for it: And this 
was A n : For in former times, when the 


Popes. were moſt ſer againſt the Marriage of the 
Clergy, it was put to their Option, whether ther 


wauld Paregrith their Wives, or with their Bene 

ices; But none were ſummarily deprived; as as 

dow done. The other Biſhops, without * 4 
| . 


\ 


464 Abꝛidgment of the Hiſtowy- 
Bek III of Proceſs. or ſpecial matter objecded to them, wes 
turned out, by an Ac of meer Arbitrary Govern- 
155 ment. And all this was done by vertue of the 
Queen 's being Head of the Church, which, though 
ſhe candemmned as a ſinful and ſacrilegious Power, 
yet ſhe now imployed it againſt thoſe- Biſhops, 
| Whoſe Sees were quickly filled with Men, in whom 
the Queen confided; ' Goodrick died this Year : It 
| ſeems he complied with the Change now made, - 
therwiſe he that put the Seal to Lady Fane's Pa- 
tents, could not eſcape being queſtioned for it. He 
was an ambitious Man, and fo no wonder, if earth- 
ly Confiderations prevailed more with him, than a 
good Conſcience: - Scory, who was Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, renounced his Wife, and did Penance for 
bis Marriage, but ſoon after he fled beyond Sea, 
and returned in the beginning of Queen Elizabeths 
Reign: So that his compliance was the effect of 
his weakneſs and fears. Barlot reſigned Bath and 
Welli, and a Book of Recantation was publiſnhed in 
his Name, containing ſevere reflections boch on the 
Reformers, and on the Reformation it ſelf; but it 
is not certain, whether it was writ by him, or was 
only a Forgety, put out in his Name; fot if he 
turned ſb heartily, as the ſtrain of that Bock runs, 
it is not likely that he would have been put from 
his Biſhoprick: but he fied beyond Sea: yet it 
ſeems, both Scory and be gave great offence b 
their behaviour; for though they were the only 
ſurviving Reformed Biſhops, when Queen Eliza- 
beth ſucceeded, yet they were ſo far from being 
promoted, that they were not ſo much as reſtored 
to their former Sees, but put in meaner ones. By 
all theſe deprivations and reſignations, there were 
ſixteen new Biſhops made, which made no ſmall 
change in the face of the Engl iſß Church. Now 
the Old Service was every where ſet up, in which 
Bonner made ſuch haſte, that before the Royal AF- 
2 5 was 


1 2 1 r 


of the Rekozmation, c. sss = 

was given to the Bill for it, he began the Old Ser- Rook HII 

vice and Proceſſions. The firſt opening of it was Book I | 

ſomewhat ſtrange, for it being on St. Katherine's 1554+ 

day, the Quiriſters went up to the Steeple, and ſung | 

the Anthem there, according to the Cuſtom for that 

Day. Great numbers of the Clergy were ſummari- 

ly deprived tor being Married, they were eſtimated 

by Parker to'be Twelve thouſand, and moſt of them 

were judged upon common fame, without any Pro- 

cels, but a Citation; and many being then in Pri- 

ſon, yet were Cenſured, and put out for Contuma- 

cy, and held guilty. Many Books were written a- 

gainſt the Marriage of the Clergy, and the accuſing _— 

them of Impurity and Senſuality on that account, — 

was one of the chief Topicks uſed by the Popifh | 

Clergy, to diſgrace the Reformers, which made 

ſome recriminats too indecently, and lay open the 

Filthineſs of the Unmarried Clergy, and thoſe that 

were called Religious, who led moſt Irregular 

Lives; in particular, it was faid, Bonner had no 

treaſon to be a Friend to that ſtate, for he was the 

Baſtard of a Baſtard, and his Father, though a 

Prieſt, begat him in Adultery. gg. ; 

On the 24 of April a Parliament met, but the A nw Far- 

moſt conſiderable Members were before hand .cor- 

rupted by Gardiner, who gave them Penſions, | ſome 

200, and others 1007. a Year for their Voices. The 

firlt Act that paſt was Declaratory, that all the Pre- 

rogatives and Limitations, which by Law belonged 

to the Kings of England, were the fame, whether the 

Crovyn fell into the Hands of a Male or a Female. The 

ſecret of this was little knewn z ſome were afraid 

there was an ill defagn in ir, and that itbeing declared 

that ſhe had all the Authority, which any of her Pro- 

genitors ever had, it might be inferred from thence, 3 
that ſne might pretend to a Right of Conqueſt, and A Propoficiz s- 
ſo ſeize on the Eſtates of the Eng/iſh, as William ae 
the Conqueror had done, _ it was. 10 — Abſolute, A 

h man 
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466  Abridgmient of the Hiſtoty 
Book III that the Queen was put under the ſame Limitations; , 
Aas well as acknowledged to have the ſame Preropa- 

1554. tives with her Progenitors : The ſecret of this was 


afterwards diſcovered. A projecting Man, that 
had ſerved Cromwell, and loved to meddle much, 
had been deeply engaged both in Lady Jane's Buſi- 


neſs, and in the late Inſurrection, and was now in 


danger of his Life, ſo he made application to the 
Emperor's Ambaſſadour, and by his means obtained 


-bis Pardon. He offered a Project, That the Queen 


-ſhould declare, that ſhe ſucceeded to the Crown by 
the Common Law, but was not tied by the Statute- 
Law, which did only bind Kings, and therefore a 


Queen was not obliged by it; thus ſhe might pre- 


tend to be a Conqueror, and Rule at pleaſure; and 
by this means might reſtore both Religion, and the 
Abbey. Lands, and be under no reſtraint: This the 
Ambaſſadour brought to the Queen, and pray ed her 
to keep it very ſecret: But ſhe diſliked it, yet ſhe 
ſenr for Gardiner, and charged him to give her his 


Opinion of it fincerely, as he would anfwer to God 
for ir at the Great Day. He read it carefully, and 


told her, it was a moſt pernicious Contrivance, and 


beg d her not to liſten to ſuch Plarforms, which 


might be brought her by baſe Cycophants: Upon 
that ſhe burnt the Paper, and charged the Ambaſſa- 
:dour not to bring het any more ſuch Projects. This 
gave Gardiner great apprehenſions of the Miſchiefs 
that Spaniſh Counſels might bring on the Nation, 
and ſo he procured the Act to be made, by which 
the Queen was bound by the Law, as much as her 
Ancettors were. He alſo got an Act to be paſt, ra- 
tifying the Articles of the Marriage, with ſtrong 
Clauſes, for keeping the Government entirely in 
the Queen's Hands; that ſo Philip might not take 


+. iton him, as Henny the VII. had done, when he 
married the Heir of the Houſe of 1ork : For, as he 
ſet up a Title in his own Name, and kept the Govern. 


ment 


went in his own Hands; ſo the Spaniards began to re. Book III 
ckon a deſcent from John of Gaunt; Vick m . 
diner the more cautious: And it muſt be confeſſed, 1554. 
tat the preſerving the Nation out of the Hands of © 
the Spaniards, was almoſt only owing to His Care and - 
Wiſdom. The Biſhoprick of Durham was again re- 
ſtored, after a vigorous reſiſtance made by thoſe of 
Gate ſide near Newcaſtle. The. Attaindets of the 
Duke of Suffolk, and Fifty eight more, for the late 
Rebellion, were confirmed : The Commons ſent up 
four ſeveral Bills againſt Lollarde, one confirming 
the Acc of the fix Articles, and others againſt Erro- 
neous pings z but they wereall laid aſide by the | 
Lords: For the corrupted Members in the Lower- D 
Houſe, were officious to ſhew their Zeal for Spain 
and An Another Bill was ſent up by them, that 
the Biſhop of Reme ſhould have no Authority to 


b dt Proc be 
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I trouble any for poſſeſſing Abbey-Lands. But it was 
Ie ſaid, this was prepoſterous to begin with a limita- 
is tionof the Pope's Authority, betore they had ac- 
d knowledged, that he had any Power at all in Exg- 
d land: And that would come in more properly, after 


xd they had reconciled the Nation to him. 

h uring this Parliament, the Convocation fat, new pipuj 
MN and that they might remove the Objections that r 
4- ſome made to the 5 utations at their laſt meeting, cramner. 


is that the ableſt Men of the Reformers were kept in 
is Priſon, while that Cauſe was debated, they ſent a 
n, Committee of their ableſt Men to Oxford, to diſ- 


h pute with Cranmer,, Ridley and Latimer, who were 

er alſoſent thither. The Points to be diſputed about, 
a- nere Tranſubſtantiation, and the Sacrifice of the 
8 Maſs. When Cranmer was brought before them, 

in and they exhorted him to return to the Unity of 
Ke the Church; he anſwered, that he was always for 
ne that Unity, which could conſiſt with Truth. They 
he fell into a long Diſpute concerning the words of the 

n r e 4-H e Laie 
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4% Aurtdgment ofthe Hiffozy 
Book III Inſtitution, that they muſt be won, for Chriſt wig 
LY Truth, and was then making his Teftament © Ma. 
1554. ny Paſſages of the Fathers were alfo alledged againſt 
him; it was aid, that he had tranſlated many 
Gs Talſly out of the Fathers, in his Book: And 
the Prolocutor called him often an Unlearnted and 
Inpudent Man : But he carried himſelf with that 
"Gravity and Mildneſs, that many were obſerved to 
be much affected at it, and toweep : Ne vindicated 
ius fincerity in his Book ; he ſhewed chat figurative 
Speeches Were true; and when the Figures were 
clearly underſtood, they were likewiſe plain; he 
laid, the Sactament was effectually and really 
Chriſt's Body, as it was broken on the Croſs, that 
is, his Paſſion effectually applied to us. The whole 


Action was carried with ſuch hiffing and inſulting, 
and ended with ſuch ſhouts of Triumph, as if Cun. 
mer had been quite baffled, that it was vifible there 


. 


this Opinion was contrary to the Humanity of Chrift 
Al ne Doctrine unknown to the Fathers, 
and brought into the Church in the later Ages. 


2 
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ſoftome's een were al ledgę 
theſe were Rhetorical Figures, 
plained, by other plainer paſſ 
had been uſed the Day before: And in concluſion, 
Weſton the Prolocutor ſaid, they ſaw the Obſtinacy, . 

Vain-glory, and Inconſtancy of that Man, but they 
{aw likewiſe the force of Truth; ſo he bid them 
cry out with him, Truth bas the Vidlory: Upon 
which that was ecchoed over and over again, by 
the whole Afembly, Latimer was brought out next 
Day, he told them he was fourſcore Years old, and 
not fit for Diſputing, ſo he would declare his Oni- 
nion, and then leave them to ſay what they pleaſldl. 
He thought the Sacrament was only a Memorial of 
Chriſt; all who fed on Chriſt had Eternal Life, and 
therefore that feeding could not be meant of the 8a 
crament, ſince both good and bad received it; he 
ſaid, his Memory was much impaired, but his 


Faith was founded on the Word of God; ſo that 


though he could not Diſpute well, yet his Faith 
was firmly rooted. Upon this, there were extraor- 
dinary ſhouts raiſed, and during the whole Debates, 
the noiſe and diſorder was ſuch, that it loekt liker 
a Cou Game, than a Diſpute among Divines; 
four or fave ſpoke oft at once. fo that it was not 
poſſible to hear what they ſaid, much leſs to an- 
wer ir. The Committee of Canvocation condemn- 


ed them all, as obſtinate Hereticks, and declared 


them to be no Members of the Church; they ap- 
pealed from their Sentence to the Judgment of God, 
and expreſſed great Joy in the hopes they had, they 


ſhould glorify God by dying for his Truth, Can. 


mer ſent a Petition to the Council, complaining of 
the Diſorder of theſe Diſputes, and of hudling them 
up in ſuch haſte, that it was viſible, nothing was 
intended by them, but to ſhuffle up things ſo, that 
the World might be more cafily abuſed with the | 
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of the Belozmatian, SCC. 4 
ledged, but he ſaid, Book III 
and 33 x 


a a Allages. The Diſpute 1554+ - 
was carried on with the ſame Inſultings, tat 


470 Abzidgment ot the Hiſtozy 
Book III name of a Diſputation. But this was not delivered, 
for it was intended to keep up this boaſting, that 
1554. — 1 of the Reformation were publickly 
ed. f „ CORR A 
It was alſo reſolved to carry ſome of the Priſon- 

ers, that were in London, to Cambridge, and there 

to etect new Trophies in the ſame manner they had 
done at Oxford. Upon this, three of the impri- 
ſoned Biſhops, and ſeven Divines, figned a Paper, 
by which they declared, that they would engage 

In no Diſpute, except it were in Writing, unleſs 
it were in the preſence of the Queen, or the Coun- 
cil, or before either of the Houſes of Parliament. 

It was viſible, the deſign of diſputing was not to 

find out the Truth, otherwiſe it had been done, be- 
fore theſe Points had been ſo poſitively determined: 
but now there was no benefit to be expected by it; 

nor could they look for fair dealing, where their 
Enemies were to be their Judges: nor would they 
ſuffer them to ſpeak their minds freely, and after 
ſo long an Impriſonment, their Books and Papers 

being kept from them, they could not be furniſhed 

ro anſwer many things that might be objected to 
them. Then they added a ſhort account of their 
Perſwaſions in the chief Points of Controverſie, 
which they would be ready to defend on fair and 

equal terms: and concluded with a charge ta all 
People not to Rebel againſt the Queen, but to o- 

bey all her Commands, that were not contrary to 

the Law of God. 9 5 

The Pr. of In July, Prince Philip landed at Southampton: 
Amen when he ſet foot to Land, he drew his Sword, and 
* rhe Queen. Carried it a little way naked in his Hand. This 
was interpreted; as a ſign, that he intended to rule 
by the Sword; but his Friends ſaid, it imported, 
that he would draw his Sword for the defence of 
the Nation. The Mayor of Southampton brought 
him the Keys of the Town, which he N 
. „ , 148 1 4 „ im, 
„ 


him, and gave them back, without the leaſt ſne Bock III! 
of his being pleaſed with this expreſſion of that — Me — 
| ſped done him. This not being ſuitable to the, Ge; 153 
nius of the Nation, that is much taken with gras 
cious looks of their Princes, was thought a 11g 
of vaſt pride and moroſeneſs. The Queen met him 
at Wincheſter, where they were married : he being 
then in the XXVII. and ſhe in the XXXVIII. Year 
of her Age. The Emperour reſigned to him his 
Tituler Kingdom of Feruſalem, and his more va- 
luable one of n ſo they were proclaimed, 
with a Pompous Enumeration of their Titles. The 
Kings gravity was very unacceptable ro the Engliſh, 
who love a mèen between the ſtiffneſs of the 
Spanzards, and the gaity of the French. But if 
they did not like his temper, | they were out of 
meaſure in love with his Bounty and Wealth: For 
he brought over a vaſt Treaſure with him, the 
greateſt part of which was diſtributed among thoſe, : 
who for his Spaniſh Gold, had fold their Countrey g 
and Religion. Ar his Fomny to London, he pro- 
cured the Pardon of many Priſoners, and amon 
others, of Holgate Archbiſhop of ork, of whom [ 
find no mention made after this. Ir is very likely 
he changed his Religion, otherwile it is not pro- 
bable that Philip would have interceded for him, 
He alſo interpoſed for preſerving Lady Elizabeth, 
and the Earl of Devonſhire. Gardiner was much ſer” 
againſt them, and thought they made but half work, 
as long as ſhe, lived. iat had accuſed them, in 
hopes of ſaving his Life; but when that did not 
preſerve him, be did publickly vindicate them on 
the Scaffold. The Earl of Devonſhire, to be freed 
from all jealouſie, went beyond Sea, and died a 
Year after in Italy, as ſome ſay, of Poiſon. Philip 
at firſt took care to preſerve Lady Eligabeih, on a 
generous account, pity ing her Innocence, and hop- 
ing by ſo acceptable an act of fayour to recome 
Hh 4 mend 
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and perhaps he — 
onher, by the good 

Siſter ſhould die without Children, ſhe might be 
induced to marry him. But this was the only 
grateful thing he did in Exgland. He affected fo 
extravagant a fate, and was ſo ſullen and filent, 
that it was not eaſy for any to come within the 
Court; and Acceſs to him was not to be had, with. 
out demanding it with almoſt as much formality as 
Ambaſſadours uſed when they defired an Audience: 


75 So that a General diſcontent was quickly ſpread in- 


to moſt places of the Kingdom, only Gardiner 
was well pleaſed, for the Conduct of Affairs was 
put intirely in his hands. Many malicious reports 
were {pread of the Queen, particularly in Norfolk; 
at ons of theſe the Queen was much concerned, 
which was, that ſhe was with Child before” the 
Ring came over; but after great examinations, no- 
thing could be made out of it. e 


The Biſhops The Biſhops went to make their Viſitations this 


viſit their 


Dioceſſes. 


Summer, to ſee whether the old Service, with all 
its Rites, was again ſet up; they alſo enquired con- 
cerning the lives and labours of the Clergy, of 
their Marriage, and their living chaſtly; whether 


they were ſuſpeQted' of Hereſy, or favouring Here- 


ticks ? whether they went to Taverns or Alehouſes? 
whether they admitted any to officiate, that had 
been Ordained ſchiſmarically, before they were re · 
conciled; or to preach, if they had not obtained a 

„ „ „ 15 „% - ""M © +2 & R Licence? 
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Licence? whether they viſited the fick, and admi- Beck in 
niſtred the Sacraments reverently 7 whether they 
were guilty of Merchandiſe, or Ufury ?-and whe 154" 
ther they did not once every Quarter at leaſt, ex- | 
pound to the People the Elements of the Chriſti- 
an Religion in the Vulgar Tongue? they did not 
pr ſteadily, in relation to the Ordinati- 
ons made in King Edward's time; for at this 
time all that they did, was to add the Cere- 
monies that were then left out in the Book of Or- 
dinations; but afterwards they carried - themſelves, 
as if they had eſteemed thoſe Orders of no force; 
and therefore they did not degrade rhoſe Biſhops 
or Prieſts, that had been Ordained by it: Nor has 
the Church of Rome been ſteady in this matter; 
for though upon ſome Schiſms, they have annulled 
all Ordinations made in them; yet they have not 
annulled the Ordinations of the Greek Church, 
though they eſteem the Greeks both Hereticks and 
Schiſmaticks: Thus there were many queſtions put 
in among the Articles of the Viſitation, yet theſe 
were asked only for Form, the main buſineſs was 
Hereſy, and the performing all Offices according 
to the old Cuſtoms: and the leaſt failing in theſe 
matters, was more ſeverely enquired after, and more 
ie exemplarily puniſhed, than far greater offences. 
p- Bonner carried himſelf like a Mad- man; and it was 
| ſaid by his Friends, to excuſe the Violences of his 
is rage, that his Brains were a little diſordered by his 
I long Impriſonment : For it either the Bells had nor 
n rung, when he came near any Church, or if he had 
ff not found the Sacrament expoſed, he was apt ti 
er 
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break out into the fouleſt language: and not con- 

; tent with thar, he was accuſtomed to beat his 
? Clergy, when he was diſpleaſed with am thing: 
4 for he was naturally cruel and brutal. He toolc 
e- care to have thoſe places N had 
. been painted on the Walls of rhe Churches, to be 
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waſhed off: And upon this it was ſaid, That it was 


1554. + 
not decent 


neceſſary to daſh out the Sctipture, to make way 
for Imag 5 


0 for th 
y.ſtand. together, Many mock, Poems 
and Satyrs, were flying up and don: But none was 


more provoking, than one that followed on an Acci- 


was to lay the Hoſt in the Sepulchre at Even- 


Song, on Good. Friday, and to take it out on Eaſter 


Morning, the Quire ſung theſe Words, He is riſen, 
be is not here, when it was taken out: but when 
they lookt to, take it out, they found. it was not 


there indeed, for one had ſtollen it away, but ano- 


nad hitherto not only uſed the Name, but had aſ- 


ther was quickly brought; ſo a Ballad was made, 
that their God was loſt, but a new one was put in 


his room: Great pains were taken to diſcover the 


Author of this, but he was not found. 


The Queen's third Parliament met on the 1 1th of 
November ; In the Writ of Summons the Queen's 
Title of Sapream Head was left out, though ſhe 


ſumed the Power imported by it, to a high degree. 


gate. His 


Pool was now ſuffered to come ſo near as Flanders ; 
and the Temper of the Parliament being quickly 
found to be favourable to the work he came for, the 


Queen ſent two Lords, Paget and Haſtings, for him. 


Both King and Queen rode in State to Weſtminſter, 


and each had a Sword of State carried before them. 


The firſt Bill that paſt, was a repeal qt Pool's At- 
tainder, it was read by the Commons three times 
in one Day z and the Bill was paſſed without mak-. 
ing a Seſſion by a ſhort Prorogation. He came o- 
ver, and entred privately. to London, on the 24th of 
November; for the Pope's Authority not being yet 
ac eng ; he could nor be received as a E. 

His Inſtructions were full, beſides the Autho- 
rity commonly lodged with Legates; which conſiſts 
chiefly in the many Graces and Diſpeuſations that 


ther 


ey agreed ſo ill, that they could 


of the Rekozmation, 8 473 | 
they are impowered to grant; though it might be Book III 
— that they ſhould come rather to ſee the — 
Canons obeyed, than broken: only the more ſcan- 1554. 
dalous abuſes were ſtill reſerved to the Popes tem. 
ſelves, whoſe ſpecial Prerogative it has always been, 
to be the moſt Eminent Tranſgreſſors of all Canons 
and Conſtitutions. at 1 VO yer 5, 
Pool made his firſt Speech to the King and Queen, The Nation 
and then to the Parliament, in the Name of the wenge 
Common Paſtor, inviting them to return to the Rome. = 
Sheepfold of the Church. The Queen felt a ſtrange 
emotion of Joy within her, as he made his Speech, 
which ſhe thought was a Child quickned in her Bel- 
ly; and the flattering] Courr-Ladies heightned her 
belief of ir. The Council ordered Bonner to ſing 
Te Deum; and there were Bonfres, and all other 
publick demonſtrations of Joy upon it. The Prieſts 
fad, that here was another John Baptiſt to come, that 
) leapt · in his Mother's Belly upon the Salutation from 
Chriſt's Vicar. Both Houſes agreed on an Addreſs 
to the King and Queen, -that they would intercede 
with the Legate, to reconcile them to the See of 
Rome, and they oftered to repeal all the Laws they 
| had made againſt the Pope's Authority, in ſign of 
their repentance. Upon this, the Cardinal came to 
I the Parliament. He firſt thanked them for repeal-- 
k ing his Attainder, in recompence of which, he was 
| now to reconcile them to the Body of the Church: 
He made a leng Speech, of the Converſion of the 
| Britains and Saxons to the Faith, and of the Obe. 
| dience they had payed tothe Apoſtolick See; and of 
the many favours that See had granted the Crown, 
; of which none was more Eminent than the Title ot 
| Defender of the Faith. The ruin of the Greek 
Church, and the diſtractions of Germany, and the 
Confuſions themſelves had been in, fince they de- 
| parted from the Unity of the Church, might 
| convince. them of the neceſlity of keeping hat 
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Book III bond entire. In Conclufion, he gave them and 

[te whole Nation a Plenary Abfolytion. The 
1354. 
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reſt of the Day was ſpent in ſinging Te Deum, 
and the Night in Bonfires. The A, repealing all 
Laws made againſt the Pope's authority, was quickly 
paſt, only it ſtuck a little, by reaſon of aProviſo,which 


the Houſe of Lords put in for ſome Lands, which 


the Lord Wentworth had of the See of London, 
which the Commons oppoſed ſo much, that after 
the Bill was offered to the Royal Aſſent, it was cut 
out of the Parchment by Gardiner. They did enu- 
© merate and repeal all Acts made fince the 20¹b of 
Hen. S. againſt the Pope's Authority, but all foun- 
* dations of Biſhopricks and Cathedrals, all Mar- 


Triages, tho' contrary to the Laws of the Church, 


ing thoſe that had any of the Goods of t 


* all Inftitutions, all Judicial Proceſſes, and the Set- 
* tlements made, either of Church or Abbey-Lands, 
were confirmed. The Convocation of Canterbury 
had Joined their Interceſſion with the Cardinal, 
that he would confirm the right of the preſent 


Poſſeſſors of thoſe Lands: Upon which he did con- 


firm them, but he added a heavy charge, requir- 

ie Church, 
to remember the Judgments of God that fell on 
© Belſhaz2zar, for profaning the holy Veſſels, though 
* they were not taken away by himſelf, but by his 
Father; and that, at leaſt, they would take 
© care, that ſuch as ſerved the Cures, ſhould be 


be ſufficiently maintained: all which was put in 


the AQ, and confirmed by it; and it was declared, 
* that all Suits concerning thoſe Lands were to be 
tried in the Civil Courts: and that it ſhould be a 


© Premunire, if any went about to diſturb the Poſ- 


ſeſſors, by the pretence of an Eccleſiaſtical Power, 
They alſo declared, That the Title of Sypream 
Head of the Church, did never of right belong to 
* the Crown; and enacted that it ſhould be left out 
of Writs in all time coming. All exemptions 
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made ſubje& to E iſcopal Juriſdiction, except 155. 
0 22 e and the Toter * 

* The Statute of Mortman was repealed fbr 20 

* Years to come, and all things were brought back 
„to the State in Which they were, in the 204) 
year of King Henry's Reign. The Lower-Houfe 
of Convoeation gave occaſion to many clauſxs in this 
Act, by a Petition which they made to the Upper- 
Houſe, © Confenting to the ſettlement made of 
* Church and Abbey-Lands; and praying that the 
«Statute ef Mortmain might be repealed, and that 


* all the Tithes might be — ro the Chu 
they propoſed alſo things in relation to Religi- 
„on, forthe'condernning/and burning all Herericul | 


© Books, and that great care ſhouid be had of 
* the Printing and Venting of Books; that the 
Chuteh ſhould be reſtored to its former Ju- 
* rifdiftion, chat Pluralities and  Non:refidence 
might be effeQually condemned, and all Simoni- 
* acal pactions puniſhed 4 that the Clergy might be 
* diſcharged of paying Firſt-fruits and Tenths; that 
»Exemprions might be taken away; that all the 
* Clergy ſhould go in their Habits, and chat they 
* ſhould not be ſued in a Pemunrre, till a Pro- 
* hibition were firſt ſerved, and diſobeyed, that ſo 
© they might not be ſurpriſed and ruined a fecond 
time. By another Bill all former Acts made a- 
gainſt Eollarur were revived. The Commons of- 
tered anothet Bill for voiding all Leaſes made by 
married Prieſts, but it was laid aſide by the Lords. 
Thus were the Penſioners and aſpiring Men in the 
Houſe of Commons, ene 2 „ 
or h. to merit highly by the forwardnels o 
their Ft By another Bill ſeveral chings were 
made Treaſon: And it was declared, that if the 
Queen dyed before the King, and lett any 1 
? ren, . 


granted to Monaſteries, and now continued in Lay- Bock n. 
© hands, were taken away, and all Churches were. 
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Book III dien, the King ſhould: have the Government in hs © 
8 * Hands, till they were of Age; and during that | 
-£554- time the conſpiring his Death was made Treaſon, NW © 
but none were to be tryed for words, but within | 
* fix Months after they were ſpoken. Another AQ | 
_ © paſt declaring it Treaſon in any to pray for the 
Queens death, unleſs they repented of it, and in 
© that caſe they were to ſuffer Corporal puniſhment 
at the Judges diſcretion. i A ſevere Act was allo paſ 
ſed againſt all that ſpread lying Reports of the 
King, the Queen, the Peers, Judges, or great Offi- 
cers. Some were to loſe their Hands, others their 
Ears, and others were to be fined according to the 
degree of their Offencſge. 
c, And thus all Affairs were carried in Parliament 
Res ef dis as well as the Court could wiſh: and upon this, 
change. Gardiner's reputation was much raiſed, for bringing 
about ſo great a Change in ſo little time, with ſo little 
oppoſition. He took much pains toremove all the Ob- 
jections that were generally made uſe of: they were 
chiefly two; the one was the fear of coming under ſuch 
Tyranny from Rome, as their Anceſtors had groan- 
ed under; and the other was the loſs of the Abbey. 
Lands. But to the: firſt; he ſaid, that all the old 
Laws againſt Proviſions frem Rome, ſhould {till con- 
. tinue in force: and to ſhew them, that Legates 
ſhould exerciſe no dangerous Authority in England, 
he made Pool take out a Licence, — 2 the Great 
Seal, for his Legatine Power. As for the other he 
promiſed: both an Act of Parliament, and Convo- 
cation, confirming them, and undertook that the 
Pope ſhould ratifie theſe, as well as his Legate did 
now conſent to them. But to all this, it was an- 
ſweted, That if the Nation were again brought un- 
det the old Superſtition, and the Papal Authority 
eſtabliſned, it would not be poſſible to bridle that 
Power, which would be no longer within limits, 
if once they became Maſters again, and brought = 
| 3 SER ; OT 


World under à blind Obedience. It was 


his Succeſſors might ann 
And it Was obſerved in the charge, —— 
to all, to make reſtiiution; and by the Tepeal of 


fulneſs of keeping thoſe Lands, which would 


vere proceedings ; he thought Church mem ſfiould 


| * it 2 _ by their dll — 


— ee=cgg 47% | 
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that the Chureti-Lands muſt be certainly rhk back? Ay 
it was not likely the Pope would confirm rhe — 155+ 
nation of them; but thou ugh he ſhould do tt; 
that as Seeg = 


the feature of: Mortmain, thut it was intended to 
poſſeſs the Nation with an Opinion of the Unlaw- 


bly work much on Men that were near Deathigcand 
could not xeſiſt the terrours of Purgatory, oH per 
haps of Hell, for the ſin of Ser, and T0 
would be eafily induced to make reſtitution 
of them, efpactally: at ſuch a time when; they 
were not able to x N them any longer them 
ſelves. Nen 41 95 elfen. L 

Now the — was at an end v2and 'the Conſultati- 
fiſt thing taken into conſidleration, was; what way due amour. 
they ought to proceed againſt the Herericks. .:Poo/ proceeding 


had: been ſuſpected to bear ſome favour to them Sv Hlere- 


formerly, but he took great care to avoid / all occa- 


fions of being any more blamed for that: andiindeed 


he lived in that diſtruſt of all the Exgliſb, that he 
opened his thoughts to very few: for his chief Con- 


fidents were two Italian that came over with him, 
Priuli and Ormaneto. Secretary Cecyl, who in mat- 


ters of Religion complied nor rhe-ipreſenririme, 


was obſerved: to have more of his favouf than any 
Engliſh Man had. Pool. was an Enemy to all r= 


have the tenderneſs of 4 Father, and the care of a 
Shepherd, and ought to reduce, but not devour the 


ſtray: ſheep : he had obſerved that Cruelty rather 
8 inflanied than cured that Diſtemper : che thought 
the better and ſurer way; was to begin withian 


cual Refotmation of the manners ofrthie (C lergy, 
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Book I and nce, that .was/the chief -cauſe of the 

Wow of Fe, bk concluded, that if a Pr 
1554. mitive Diſcipline ſhould be revived, the Nation 

would by degrees lay down their prejudices, and 
might intime be gained hy gentle methods, Gar- 
diner, on the other hand, being ef an abject and 
cruel temper himſeif, — 2 the ſtrict executi- 
on S the — againſt the Lollards, was chat to 
: — 3 to truſt: If che Preachers 
2 Examples, he gancluded the 
g be eaſily reclaimed : For he pretend- 
phe hat it was viſible, if King Henny had — 
the AQ: 0 che Six Articles vigorouſly, all would 
have ſubmitted : He confeſſed a Reformation of the 
Clergy mas a good thing, but all zimes could not 
bear it: If — ſhould proceed ſeverely: againſt 
ſcandalous Church-men, the Hereticks would. take 
atvantage from that, to defame the Church the 
— and raiſe a Clamour againft all Clergy- 
.Gardmer's Spite was at this time much 
— by the reprinting of his Books of true Obe- 
dience, which was done * and ſent over. 
In it ihe: had called King H ety Matriage with 
Queem Katherine, Inceſtuous, and had juſtified his 
Divarce,and his ſecond Marriage wh Fa oft godly 
und uirtuoms Wife, Quetm unc. This was à ſeveie 
-expofingiof him, but he had Brow enough, and bore 
down thefe;Reproaches, by fayi had denied 
his Maſter; But others Rid that ſuch a Compli 
ande of twenty five Lears continuance was very un- 
compared to a ſudden denial that was preſently 
expiared with ſo fincere a tance. The Queen 
was for Joining both theſe Councils together, and 
9 intended to proceed at the ſame time, both! 2painſt 
. Scandalous Church men — After the 
= Parliament was over, there was a:':folemn Pro- 
5 oeſſibn of many Biſhops and Prieſts, Benner carry- 


. Hoſt, to thank God for reconciling che Na- 
tion 


„4 
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bk the Refoumation; Sc. 4 3 
non again to St. Peter's Chair; and it having Bock III 
been done on St. Andrew's Day, that was appoint W]... 
ed to be an Anniverſary, and was called, The Faſt of 1555. 
the Reconciliation. e 5 

But ſoon after began the Perſecution : Rogers, A perſecuti- 
Hooper, Taylor, Bradford, and Seven tnore were on ſet onioot 
brought before the Council, and asked one by one, 
if they would return to the Union of the Catholick 
Church, and acknowledge the Pope: But they all 
anſwered reſolutely, That they had renounced the 
Pope's Power, as all the Biſhops had alſo done; 
they were aſſured he had no Authority, but over 

| bis own Dioceſs, for the firſt Four Ages, ſo they 
could not ſubmit to his Tyranny. Gardiner told 

them, Mercy was now offered them; but if they 
rejected it, fuſtice would be done next: So they 
were all ſent back to Priſon, except one, who had 

great Friends, ſo he was only asked, if he would be 
an honeſt Man, and upon that promiſe was diſmiſt. 
They began with Rogers, whoſe Impriſonment was 


| 
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e- formerly mentioned. Many had adviſed him to 

er. make his eſcape, and fly to Germany: But he would 

th not do ir, though a Family of Ten Children was a 

us great Temptation. - n 8 

ly Both He and Hooper were brought before Gardi- Regers and _ 
re ner, Bonner, Tonftall, and three other Biſhops. joe marry 


re They asked them, Whether they would ſubmit to burn. 
ed the Church, or not? But they anſwered, That they 
li- looked on the Church of Rome as Antichriſtian. Gar- 


m- diner ſaid, that was a reproach on the Queen. Ra- 
ty gers ſaid, they honoured the Queen, and lookt for 
en no ill at her Hands, but as ſhe was fer on to it by 
nd them: Upon that, Gardiner, and the other Biſhops 
nt declared, that ſo tar were they from ſetting on the 
he Queen to the executing of the Law, that the com- 
ro- manded them to do it; and this was confirmed by two 
y- Privy Councellours that were preſent. In conclufi- 
U- on, they gave them time till next Morning to con- 


lj | | fler 
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Book III ſider what they would do, and then they continuing 
fr, they declered them obſtinate Hereticks, and 
1555. degtaded them: But they did not eſteem Hoaper a 
Biſhop, ſo he was only degraded from the Order of 
Prieſthood. Rogers was not ſuffered to ſee his Wife 
nor his Children, yer ſo little did this terrible Sen- 
rence fright him, that the Morning of his Executi- 
on, he was ſo faſt aſleep, that he was not eaſily a- 
wakened : He was carried from Newgate to Smith. 
field, on the 4th of February; a Pardon was offer- 
ed him at the Stake, if he would recant, but he re- 
fuſed it on ſuch terms; and ſaid, he would not ex- 
change a quick Fire for everlaſting Burnings, but 
declared that he refigned up his Life with Joy, as a 
teſtimony to the Doctrine which he had preached. 
Hooper was ſent to Glouceſter, at which he rejoyced, 
for he hoped by his Death to confirm many there. 
He ſpake to ſeveral whom he had formerly known, 
ſome of them, in compaſſion to him, wept by him, 
which made him ſhed tears; but he ſaid, all he 
had ſuffered in his Impriſonment, had nor moved 
him to do ſo much: He was burnt on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary: A Pardon was al ſo offered him at the Stake, 
but to no effect. A great Wind blew while he was 
burning, and hindred the Flame to riſe up and 
choke him, or deſtroy his Vitals; ſo that he was 
near three quarters of an Hour in great torment, 
but he continued {till calling on God; his laft 
words were, Lord Feſus receive my Spirit. San- 
ders, who had been Miniſter at Covrniry, and Tay. 
lor, that was Miniſter at Had/y, were at the 
{ame time condemned, and ſent to be burnt at the 
places where they had ſerved : The former was farſt 
committed for Preaching without Licence, after the 
Queen's Prohibition; and the latter for making op- 
poſition ro ſome Prieſts, that broke violently into 
his Church, and ſaid Maſs in it. Gardiner was in 
hope, chat thele tour Excutions being made in ” 
vera 
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veral Parts of England, would have ſtruck ſo gene · Book III 
ral a terrour in the whole Party, that there would ww | 
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have been little occaſion for further Seyerities: Bur 1555. 
when he {aw ſix more were ſoon after Apprehend- _ 
ed on the ſame account, and that the Spirits of 
thoſe called Heretic&s, were now rather inflamed 
than depreſſed; he reſolved ro meddle no more in 
thoſe Trials; and turned over that inviduous mat- 
N ter to Bonner, whoſe Temper was ſo Cruel, that he 
0 undertook it cheertully. | | 
þ Theſe Severities were very hateful to the Nati- The Burn- 
Þ on. It was obſerved, that in King Edward's time, 5s mb 
{x thoſe that oppoſed the Laws, were only turned out 
a of their Benefices, and ſome few of them were pur 
. in Priſon; but now Men were put in Priſon on tri- 
„ fling pretences, and kept there till Laws were made, 
: by which they were condemned meerly for their O- 
l, pinion, for they had acted nothing contrary to Law. 
„ One Piece of Cruely was alſo ſingular: When the 
4 Council ſent away thoſe that were to be burnt in 
d the Country, they threatned to cut out their 
N Tongues, if they would not promiſe to make no 
„ Speeches to the People; which they, to avoid that 
* Butchery, were forced to promiſe. Some made re- 
d flections on the length and ſharpneſs of  Hooper's 
15 Torment, as a puniſhment on him, for the Conteſt 
t, he had raifed in the Church about the Veſtmems: 
it Rid/ey and He had been entirely reconciled, and 
1 writ very affectionate Letters to one another. The 
y- ſenſe they had of thoſe Differences, when they E-$ 
" were preparing for another World, and that bitter 


paſſage, rhrough which they were to go to it, ought 
to inſpire all others with more. moderate thoughts 
in ſuch matters. Thoſe that loved the Reformation, 
were now poſſeſſed with great averſion to the Po- 
pith Party, and the whole Body of the Nation grew 
to diſlike this Cruelty ; and came to hate King 
Philip for it. Gardiner, and the other Councel- 

f - 3 lours 
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Book III tours had openly faid, that the Queen ſet them on 


1555. 


Arguments 
againſt 
them, and 


to it, ſo the blame ef it was laid on the King, the 
ſowerneſs of whoſe Temper, together with his bi- 
gortry in matters of Religion, made it ſeem reaſon- 
able to charge him with ir. He finding that this 
was like to raiſe ſuch Prejudices againtt him, as 
might probably ſpoil his deſign of making himſelf 
Maſter of England, took care to vindicate himſelf. 
fo his Confeſſor Alphonſws, a Franciſcan, preached 
a Sermon at Court, againſt taking away Peoples 
Lives for Opinions in Religion; and inveighed a- 
gainſt the Biſhops for doing it: By this, the blame 
was turned back on them, and this made them ſtop 
for ſome Weeks ; but at laſtthey refolved rather 
to bear the blame of the Perſecution avowedly, than 
not to go on in it. 42 

At this time a Petition was Printed beyond Sea 
by which the Reformers addreſſed themſelves to 
the Qucen, they ſer before her the danger of her be- 
ing carried by a blind Zeal, todeftroy the Members 
of Chriſt, as St. Pau! had done before his Conver- 
fon: They remembred her of Cranmer's interpo- 
fing to preſerve her Lite in her Father's time: They 


cited many Paſſages out of Gardiner, Bonner and 


Tonſtall, by which ſhe migh ſee that they were not 
ated by true Principles of Conſcience, bur were 
turned as their Fears or Intereſts led them. They 
ſhewed her how contrary Perſecution was to the 
Spirit of the Goſpel, that Chriſtians tolerated ee; 
and that Turks, notwithſtanding the Barbarity of 
their Tempers, and the Cruelty of their Religion, 
yet tolerated Chriſtians. They remembred her, 
that the firſt Law for burning in Eng/and, was made 
by Henry IV. as a reward to the Biſhops, who had 
helped him to depoſe Richard the Second, and fo 
to mount to the Throne. They repteſented to her, 
that God had truſted her with the Sword, which 
ſhe ought to impioy for the Protection of her _ 
| bay +) (= 


5 of the Refozmation, &. 1 
ple, and was not to abandon them to the Cruelty of Book IIilx 
ſuch Wolves: The Petition alſo turned to the No- W,. ? T:! 
biliry, and the reſt of the Nation; and the dangers 1553. 
of a Spaniſh Yoke, and a bloody Inquiſition were © ', 
ſer before them. Upon this, the Popiſh Authors 
writ ſeveral Books in Juſtification of thoſe Proceed- . 
ings. They obſerved that the cs were command. _ 
ed to put Blaſphemers to Death; and ſaid the He- ww 
reticks blaſphemed the Body of Chriſt, and called | 
it only a piece of Bread. Ir became Chriſtians” to 
be more zealous for rhe true Religion, than Hen. 
thens were for the falſe: St. Perer by a Divine 
1 Power, ſtruck Ananias and Saphira dead. Chriſt, in 
the Parable ſaid, Compel them to enter in. St. Pau! 
ſaid, I would they were cut off that trouble you. St. 
Auſtin was once againſt all ſeverities in ſuch Cafes, 
bur changed his mind, when he {aw the good et- 
tects that ſome Baniſhments and Fines had on the 
| Donatiſts : That on which they inſiſted moſt,” was, 
the. burning of AA] in King Edward's tune. 
So they were now fortified in their Cruel Intenti- 
ons, and reſolved ro ſpare none, ot what Age, Sex, 
or Conditton-ſoever they might be. Way is 
Bonner kept one Tomkins, a Weaver, ſome 
| Months in his Houſe, who was fond to doubt of 
| the Preſence in the Sacrament, he uſed divers Vio- 
lences to him, as the tearing our the Hair of his 


Beard, and the holding a Candle to his Hand, till 5 
* the Veins and Sinews burſt; and theſe not pre: 
F vailing, to make him change, he was ar laſt 


; butnt in Smithfeld. One Hunter, an Apprentice 

N not above XIX Years old, was condemned and 
y burnr on the ſame account, Boner, was ſo much 
* concerned to preſerve him, that he offered him F 
, iy Pound to change: So mercinary did he think 
5 other Mens Conſclences were, meaſuring them pro- 
} hably by his own. Two Gentlemen, Cauſton and 
n Higbed, one Lawrence a Prieſt, and two meaner 
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Bock III Perſons, were burnt near their own Houſes in E, 


WW /ex, The Method in theſe, and in all the other 


1555. 


Proceedings, during the reſt of this Reign, was 


-ſummary, and ex MHcio: Upon Complaints made, 


Perſons were Impriſoned, and Articles containing 
the Points, for which they were ſuſpected, were 
offered to them, which they were required to an- 
ſwer; and if their anſwers were Heretical, they 


were burnt for them, without any thing being ob- 


jected to them, or proved againſt them, Ferrar, 
who had been Biſhop of St. Davide, was dealt with 
in the ſame manner, by his Succeſſor Morgan. 
When he was condemned, he appealed to Cardinal 
Pool, hut that had no other effect, fave, that his 
Execution was ſtopt three Weeks. Ratolins White, 
a poor Fiſherman, was condemned by the Biſho 

of Landaffe, and afterwards burnt; Marſh, a Prell 
was burnt at Cheſter; and to the ordinary Cruelty 
of burning, they added a new Invention of pouring 
melted Pitch on his Head. One Flower, a raſh and 
furious Man, wounded a Prieſt at St. Margarets 
Weſtminſter, as he was officiating , for which be- 


ing ſeizing on, and found to be an Heretick, he was 


The Queen 


reſtores the 
Church- 
Lands. 


condemned and burnt. The fact was diſapproved 
by all the Reformed, and he became ſincerely Peni- 
tent for it, before he died. After this, for ſome 
Weeks, there was a ſtop put to thoſe Severities. 
The Queen; about this time ſent for her Treaſu- 
rer, and ſome of the other Officers of her Revenue, 
and told them, that ſhe thought her ſelf bound in 


Conſcience to reſtore all the Lands of the Church, 
that were then in her hands; ſhe thought they 


were unlawfully acquired, and that they could not 
be held by her without a fin, therefore ſhe decla- 


red ſhe would have them diſpoſed of, as Cardinal 


Poo! ſhould think fit. Some imputed this to a 


Bull ſet out by the Pope, excommunicating all that 
kept any Lands'be!ongivg to Abbies or Churches: 
A „ 144 v2 v1 5.5 
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This alarmed many in England, but Gardiner paci- Book III 


fied them, and told them, that Bull was made on. 

ly for Germany, and that no Bull did bind in Eng- 1555. 

land, till it was received. But this did not fati © 

fe Inquiſitive People, for a fin in Germany, was 

likewiſe a fin in England, and if the Pope's autho- 

rity came from Chriſt, it ought to take place every 

where equally. | 5 anin 
Pope Julius died in March, and Marcellius was Marcellus 

choſen to ſucceed him : he turned his thoughts vn cect = 

wholly to the Reformation of abuſes: He ſuffer- fuceeds. 

ed none of his Nephews, nor Kindred to come to 

Court, and reſolved effectually to .put down Non- 

refidence and Pluralities: But he found it very 

difficult to bring about the good deſigns he had 

projected, and that rhe Pope's Power was. ſuch, 

that it was more eaſie for him to do miſchief, than 

good ; which made him once cry out, That he a 

not ſee how any could be ſaved, that far in that? 

Chair. Theſe things wrought 1ſo much on him, 

that he ſickned within Twelve Days of his Electi- 

on, and died Ten Days after that. Upon his death, 

the Queen endeavoured to engage the French to 

conſent to the Promotion of Cardinal Pool, which 

ſhe did without his knowledge or approbation: 

but at Rome they were ſo apprehenſive of another 

Pope ſet on Reformations, that they made haſte in 

their choice, and ſer up Caraffa, called Paul the 

Fourth, who was the moſt extravagantiy ambiti- 

ous I inſolent Pope, that had reigned of a great 

while. , O70 gl | 
On the day of his Election, the Kngh/h Ambaſ- rhe EA 

ſadours entred Rome in great ſtate, having in their Foes wc 7 

Train 149. Horſe of their own Attendants, but «© rome, 

the Pope would not admit them to an Audience, | 

till they had accepted of a Grant of the Title of 

the Kingdom of Ireland; for he pretended it be- 

longed only to him to conter thoſe Titles. The 
. Ambaſſadours, 
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Bock III Ambaſſadours, ir ſeems, knew it was the Queens 

ww mind, that they ſhould in every thing ſubmit to the 
1555. Pope, and fo took that Grant from him. Their Pub. 

lick Audience was given in great Solemnity, in 

which the Pope declared, that in token of his par- 
doning the Nation, he had added to the Crown 

-  * the Title of the Kingdom of Ireland, by that Su- 

© pream Power which God had given him to de- 

* {troy, or to build Kingdoms at his pleaſure, Bur 

in private diſcourſe, he complained much, that the 

_ * Abbey-Lands were not reſtored. He ſaid it'was 

beyond his power to confirm Sacriledge, and all 

* were obliged, under the pains. of damnation, to 

© reſtore to the laſt farthing, every thing that be- 

# longed to the Church: He ſaid likewiſe, that he 

_ © would ſend over a Collector to gather the Peter- 

Pence, for they could not expect that St. Peter 

| | © would open Heaven to them, ſo long as they de- 

| , *nizd him his rights upon Earth. Theſe were 

heavy ridings to the Lord Mauntacute, (Sir An 

'thony Brown) whoſe Eſtate conſiſted chiefly of 

Abbey. Landi, that was one of the Ambaſſadours. 

But the Pope would endure no contradiction, and 

fepeated this every time they came to him. 

The Fogliſb In England, Orders were ſent to the Juſtices to 
grow buche look narrowly to the Preachers of Hereſy, and to 
Perſecution. have ſecrer Spies in every Pariſh, for giving them 

Information of all Peoples behaviour. This was 
imputed to the ſowerneſs of Spaniſh Councils, and 
ſeemed to be taken from that baſe practice of the 
Roman Emperours, that had their Informers (or De- 
latores) that went into all Companies, and ac. 
commodated themſelves to all Men's Tempers, till 
they had drawn them into ſome diſcourſes againſt 
the State, and thereby ruined them. People grew - 
ſo averſe to Cruelty, that Banner himſelf finding 
how odious he was become, and obſerving the 

flackneſs of the other Riſhops, refuſed to rpeddle 
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any further, and burnt none in five Weeks time: Book III 
Upon which the Queen writ to him, and required & 
him to do the Office of a good Paſtor, and either 1555s 
to reclaim the Hereticks, or to proceed againſt tem 
according to Law : And he quickly ſhewed how 
ready he was to mend his pace, upon ſuch an ad- 
monition. | N „ 
In the beginning of May, the Cart was in ex- The οe 
pectation of the Queen's Delivery, The Envoys nnn _ 
were named, that were to carry the good News to for. 
the neighbouring Courts: the tidings of it did fly 
over England, and Te Deum was ſung upon it in 
ſeveral Cathedrals. But it proved to be a falſe - = 
Conception, and all hopes of Iſſue by her, vaniſh -' « XY 
ed. This rended much to alienate King Phili | 2 
from her; and he finding it more neceſſary to look 
after his Her&litary Crowns, than to ſtay in Exg- 
land, where he had no hopes of making himſelf 
Maſter, left her, and that increaſed her Melan- 


choly. . COPE 
| <A fires were Kindled. Cardmaker, that had Mare Rerer 
been a Prebendary at Bath, and Warne a Trade 
man, were burnt in Smuhfield, in May. The bo- 
dy of one that ſuffered for Robbery, burat his Exe- 
cution ſaid ſomewhat ſavouring of Hereſy, was 
burnt for it. Seven were burnt in ſeveral parts of 
Eſſex. They were condemned by Bonner, and | 
ſent down to be burnt near the places of their a- — oh 
bode. The Cpuncil writ to the Great Men of the _— 
County, to gather many together, and aſſiſt at 
thoſe Spectacles: And when they heard that Tome = 
had come of their own accord to the burnings at — 
Colcheſter, they writ to the Lord Rich to give their "> 
thanks to thoſe Perſons for their Zeal, ſo dexts- 
rouſly did they ſtudy to cheriſh a ſpirit of Cruelty 
among the People. Bradford, who had been com- 
mitted ſoon after he had ſaved Bourne in the Tu- 
mult at Saim Paul's had been condemned with the 
. 
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Book III reſt, and was preſerved till Z#/y. He was ſo much 
WY econfidered, that Heath Archbiſhop of Tork, and 
1355. Day Biſhop of Chichefter, Weſton and Harps. 


field, with the King's Contefſor, and A/pborſus à 
Caſtro went to ſee, if they could prevail on him, 
and had long Conterences with him in Priſon, but 
all to no purpoſe. Bourne was made Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, and his Brother was Secretary of 
State; but though Bradford had preſerved his life, 
yet he neither came to viſit him, nor did he inter- 
poſe for his life; on the contrary, it was objected 
to Bradford, that by his carriage in ſuppreſſing that 
Tumult, it appeared that he had ſet it on: bur he 
appealed to God, who ſaw how unworthily they 
returned him evil for good: and he appealed to 
Bourne, who was fitting among the Biſhops that 
Judged him, if he had not prayed him for the 
Paſſion of Chriſt to endeavour his preſervation, 
and if he had not done it, at the hazard of 
his own life; But Bourne, as he was aſhamed 
to accuſe him, ſo he had not the honeſty, nor the 
courage to vindicate him: A young Apprentice was 
burnt with him, whom he encouraged much in 
his ſufferings, and in tranſports of Joy, he hugged 
the Faggots that were laid about him. Thornton, 
Harpsfield, and others, ſet on a Perſecution at Can- 
terbury, though Cardinal Pool was averſe to it, but 
he durſt not now diſcover fo much; for the Pope 
had an inveterate hatred to him, and was reſolved 
upon the firſt occaſion to recal him, and for that 
end, he entred into a Correſpondence with Gard: | 
ner, who hoped thereby to have been made a Car- 
dinal, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury: And upon 
the hopes he had of that, he (till preſerved Cran- 
mer, for tho he was now condemned for Hereſy, 
yet the See was not eſteemed void, till he was for- 
mally degraded. Some ſaid it was fit to begin with 
him, that had been the chief promoter of Herely 
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in England. But Gardiner ſaid, it was better to Book II 
try if it could be poſſible to ſhake him, for it would wa 
be a great blow to the whole Party, if he could 155% 

be wrought on to forſake it; whereas if he ſhould 
be burnt, and ſhould dye with ſuch reſolution as 
others expteſſed, it would much raiſe the ſpirits 
of his Followers. The See of Carturbury was now 
only ſequeſtred in Poo7's hands, and he being a- 
fraid of falling under the Pope's rage, was wiltin 
to let the cruel Prebendaties do what they ple ed | 
They burnt two Priefts, and two Laymen at Can- 
terbury, and ſent a Man and a Woman to be burnt 
in other places in Kent. Two that belonged to 
the Dioceſſes of Wincheſter and Chicheſter were 
condemned by Bonner and were burnt near the 
places of their abode. There were at this time 
ſeveral pretended diſcoveries of Plots both in Dor- 
ſerſhire and Eſſer: And Orders were given to 
draw Confeſſions from ſome that were apprehend- 
ed, by torture; but the thing was ler fall, for it 
was grounded only on the ſurmiſes of the Clergy. 
The Queen was this Year rebuilding the Houſe Relipious 
of the Franciſcans at Greenwhich, and had recal- Houtes et 
led Peyto and Elton, of which mention 55 made, 
Book 1. pag. 99. the one ſhe made her Confeſſor, 
and the other was to be Guardian of that Houſe: © 
The People expreſſed ſuch hatred of them, that as 
they were paſſing upon the River, ſome threw 
ſtones at them: But they that did ir, could not be 
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it diſcovered, Judge Raſtall publiſhed Sir Thomas 

1. More's Works at this time; but as was formerly 

. obſerved, he left out his Letter concerning the 

n Nun of Kent; though it lies among his other Let- 

7 ters, in that very Manuſcript, out of which he pub- 

7 liſhed them. He prefixed nothing concerning More :s Mor's — 
- Life, to his Works, which makes it highly proba- in” 

h ble; that he never writ it: Fox this was the proper 

Y time and place for publiſhing it, if he had ever 
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Bock III writ it. So that Manuſcript life of Mares, pre- 
» tended to be writ by him, out of which many 


things have been quoted fince that time, to 
the diſgrace of King Henry, and Anne Boleyn, muſt 
be a later forgery contrived in ſpite to Queen Eli. 
gabetb. The Queen did now go on with her In. 
© tentions, of founding Religious Houſes out of 
© thoſe Abbey- Lands, that were ſtill in the Crown. 
© She recommended it alſo to the Couneils care, 
that every where there might be good Preach» 
© ing, and that there might be a Viſitation of the 
* Univerſities: ſhe defired that Juſtice might be 
done on the Hereticks, in ſuch a. manner, that the 
© People might be well ſatisfied about it, and preſt 
© them to take care that there might be no Pluralities 
t in England, and that the Preachers might give 
good — as well as make good Sermons. 
The burnings went on: Seven were burnt in 
Auguſt in ſeveral places; fix more were burnt in 
one fire at Canturbury, and four were burnt in o- 
ther places, but the particular days are not mark- 
ed. Fo September fiye were burnt at Canturbury, 
and ſeven in other places. In Ocfober two were 
burnt at Ely, by Shaxtou's means, who now com- 
pleated his Apoſtafie by his Cruelty. The 1616 
of that Month became remarkable by the ſuffer- 
ings of Ridley and Latimer. Three Biſhops, Lincoln, 
; da as and Briſtol were ſent with a Commiſſion 
from Cardinal Pool, to proceed againſt them. Ridley 
ſaid he * reat reſpect to Pool as he was of 
the Royal Family, and eſteemed him much for his 
Learning and Vertues, but as he was the Pope's Le- 
gate, he would expreſs no reverence to him, nor 
would uncover himſelf before any that acted by 
Authogity from him. The Biſhop of Liacoln ex- 
— Li Io return to the obedience of the See 
: of St, Perer, on whom Chriſt had founded his 
18 
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Church, to which the Ancient Fathers had ſub- Book III! 
© mitted, and which himſelf had once acknow⸗ © 
* ledged : He began his anſwer with a Froteſtati- 1555. 

© on; that he did not thereby fubmit to the Au- = 
thority of the Pope or his Legate; he ſaid 

© Chriſt had founded his Church, not on St. 
F Peter, but on the Faith which he had con- 

; * fefled: The Biſhops of Rowe had been held 
in great eſteem, but that was either on the 

, © account of their perſonal worth, or by rea- 
> * ſon of the dignity of the City: He con- 

* feffed he had once been involved in that Superſti- 
tion; but St. Paul was once a Blaſphemer: And 

© he had diſcovered ſuch Errors in that See, that he 
would never acknowledge it any more. Latimer 
adhered to what he ſaid. A Night's reſpite was 
granted them, but they continuing ſtedfaſt next 
Day, they were condemned as obſtinate Hereticks, 
and delivered to the Secular Arm, and the Writs 
were ſent down for their burning. They prepared 
themſelves for it with ſuch Patience and Cheerful- 
neſs as very much amazed their Keepers: As they 
were led out, they lookt up to Cranmer's Window, 
but he was not in it, for he was then held in Diſpute . 
by ſome Friers ; yet he lookt = them, with a very 
tender ſenſe of their Conditionand prayed earneſtly 

to God to aſſiſt them in their Sufferings. When they 
came to the Stake they embraced and encouraged one | * 
another. Smith preached on thoſe words, If I grove my „ 
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Body to be burnt, and have not Charity, oy 029 
nothing: And he compared their dying for Hereſy, to 2 
Fudas's that hanged himſelf. Ridley defired leave to "ol 


TT anſwer ſome Points in his Sermon; bur it was told 

y him, that he was not to be ſuffered to ſpeak, eceft 
K he intended to recant: So he turned himſelf to God, 5 
© when he ſaw Men were reſolved to be ſo unreaſona- 

is ble to him: He ſent adefireto the Queen, in behalf 

h, ot the Tennars of the Biſhoprick of London, from 


whom 
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Book III whom he had taken Fines, for which he had renew. 
A ed their Leaſes ; and prayed that either their Leaſes 
1555. might be confirmed, or that their Fines: might be 
reſtored out of his Goods, which had been ſeized 
on when he was firſt put in Priſon : After both had 
prayed, and undreſſed themſelves, the Fire was kind. 
dled. Some Gun-powder was hanged abour their 
Necks, and that being fired, pur Latimer quickly 
out of his Fain; but Ridley had a more lingring 
Torment: for they threw on ſo much Wood that it 
was long before the flame broke through it; and 
his Legs were almoſt wholly conſumed before the 
flame choaked him. Thus did theſe. two Biſhops 
end their Days and their Miniſtry : The one was 
eſteemed to be the ableſt of all that advanced the 
Reformation, both for Piety, Learning, and Solidi- 
of Judgment ; the other was looked on as a truly 
rimitive Biſhop, that ſeemed to have more of the 
ſimplicity of the firſt Ages, than the politeneſs, or 
the learning of later Times. Ridley was ill reward - 
ed both by Bonner and Heath; he had uſed Banners 
Mother and Friends with great kindneſs, while he 
was Biſhop of London; and had kept the latter a 
Year and a half in his Houſe, after he fell in trou- 
ble, but he made him ill returns; and when he 
went through Oxford. he did not ſo much as viſit 
him: and ſo far had Men been taught to put off all 
humanity, that during their Impriſonment in Ox- 
ford, none of the Univerſity either came to viſit them 
or took care to relieve their neceſhties. 
52r4iner's It was obſerved that Gardiner was very impati- 
Death. ent to have thoſe Biſhops burnr, and delayed his 
Dinner that Day till the news ſhould be brought 
him, that the Fire was kindled: But at Dinner he 
was taken with an illnets, which turned to a ſup- 
preſſion of Urine, of which he died the twelfth of 
November, He went twice to the Parliament which 
was opened the twenty firſt of October, but "__ 63 
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lieved to be of noble extraction, tho” baſely born; 
for his true Father was ſuppoſed to be Richard Wood- 
vill, that was Brother to Edward the Fourth's 
Queen, Grandmother to King Henry the Eighth : 
And this was believed to be the occaſion of his ſud- 
den Preferment to the See of Wincheſter. So thoſe 
that reflected on him for his oppoſition to the Mar- 
ried State, ſaid, that no wonder if Perſons baſely 
born, as both He and Bonner were, had no regard 


to that State of Life. He was learned in the Civil 


and Canon-Law ; he had a good Latin Stile, and 
had Wie the Greek Tongue, but was 
ivine : He had a quickneſs of 
Apprehenſion, with a great knowledge of Mankind, 
and the Intrigues of Courts : He had all the Arts of 
Infinuation and Flattery, and was inferiour to none 


in profound Diſſimulation. He died now when he 


had the proſpect of a Cardinals Hat, and of all the 
Honours which a Pope, that found him after his 
own hearr, could do him. Heath was made Chan- 
cellour during pleaſure, and the Queen gave to the 
See of Jr, the Duke of Suffol Vs Houle, fallen to 
her by his Attainder, in recompence for Whzte-hall, 
and it was afterwards called Tork-Houſe. 


The Parliament was now aſſembled, and it ap- The parlia- 


ment ill 
pleaſed with 
he Queen's 


peared that the Nation was much turned in their Af. 


fections. It was propoſed to give the Queen a Sub- : 
ſidy, and two Fifteenths. This was the firſt Aid adus. 
that the Queen had asked, though ſhe was now in 


the third Year of her Reign; and what was now 
deſired, was no more than what ſhe might have ex- 
ated at her firſt coming to the Crown z and fince 
ſhe had forgiven ſo much at her Coronation, it 
ſeemed unreaſonable to deny it now : Yet great op- 
poſition was made to it. Many ſaid, the Queen 

: was 


ſſed great ſorrow for his Book IR 
„He bad erred with St.. 
Peter, but had not repented with him. He was be- 1555 


Wal 
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Book III was impoveriſhing the Crown, and giving awa 
tte Abbey-Lands, and therefore ſhe ought to u 


ſupplied by the Clergy, and not turn to the Laity: 
But it was anſwered, that the Convocation had gi. 
ven her 6 s. in the Pound, but that would not ſerve 
her preſent Occaſions; ſo the Debate grew high: 
But to prevent further Heats the Queen ſent a Meſ. 
fage, declaring that ſhe would accept the Subſidy 
without the Fifteenths, and upon that it was grant. 
ed. The Queen ſent for the Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, and told him, ſhe could not with a 
good Conſcience exact the Tenths and Firſt-fruits of 
the Clergy. fince they were given to her Father to 


_ ſupport his unlawful Dignity, of being the Supream 


commit a moſt deteſtable Murder, from the bene 


Head of the Church : She alſo thought, that all 
Tythes and Impropriations were the Patrimony of 
the Church, and. therefore was reſolved to reſign 
ſuch of them as were in her Hands. The former 
part paſt eaſily in the Houſe, but great oppofition 


was made to the latter part of her motion: For it 


was lookt on as a ſtep to the taking all the Impro- 
priations out of the Hands of the Laity ; yet upon 
a diviſion of the Houſe, it went ſo near, that 126 
were againſt it, and 193 were for it, ſo it was car- 


. Tied by 67 Voices. A Bill was put in againſt the 


Dutcheſs of Syffo/k, and ſeveral others that favour- 
ed the Reformation, and had gone beyond Sea that 
they might freely enjoy their Conſciences; requi- 
ring them to return, under ſevere Penalties : The 
Lords paſt ir, but the Commons threw ir out; for 
they began now to repent of the ſevere Laws they 


had already conſented ro, and reſolved ro add no 


more. They alſo rejected another Bill, for inca- 
pacitating ſome to be Juſtices of Peace, who were 
complained of for their remiſneſs in proſecuting 
Herericks. An A& was put in for debarring one 
Bennet Smith, who had hired ſome Aſſaſſinates to 


fit 


made divers of the Biſhops oppoſe this Ac; Yer 


Lords proteſted againſt it. There was ſuch heat 
in the Houſe of Commons in this Parliament, 


Churches. 3. They required all Biſhops and 


_ 
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tt of Clergy; which by the courſe of the Com- Book III 


mon-Law, would have ſaved him. This was ann 
invention of the Prieſts, that if any, who was ca- 1555. 
pable of entring into Orders, and had not been 
twice married, or had not married a Widow, could 

read, and vowed to take Orders, he was to be 
ſaved in many criminal caſes. And it was looked 

on as a part of the Eccleſiaſtical Immunity z which 


/ 


it paſt, though four of them, and five Temporal 


that one Sir Anthony Kingſton, who was a great 
itickler, called one day for the Keys of the Houſes 
hut when the Parliament was diffolved, he. wass 
ent to the Tower for it: He was ſoon atter ſet at 
liberty, but next year he and fix others were ac- 
cuſed of a defign of robbing the Exchequer: He 
died before he was brought up to London; tlie 
other ſix were hanged ; but the Evidence againſt 
them does not appear on Record, 3 

Cardinal Pool called a Convocation, having firſt, Pots de- 
procured a Licence from the Queen, impowering (5&7. 
them both to meet, and to make ſuch Canons as mation of 
they ſhould think fir. This was done to preſerve ** T. 
the pterogatives of the Crown, and to ſecure the 
Clergy, that they might not be afterwards brought 
under a Premumre. In it ſeveral Dectees were pro- 
poſed by Pool, and aſſented to by the Clergy : 1. For 
obſerving the Feaſt of the Reconciliation made with 
Rome, with great ſolemnity: They alſo condemr- 
ed all Heretical Books, and received that Expoliti- 
on of the Faith which Pope Eugenius ſent from the 
Council of Florence to the Armenians, 2. For the 
decent Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and put- 
ting down the yearly Feafts in the dedications of 


Prieſts to lay aſide Secular cares, and to give them. 
| | K k ſelves 
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Book III ſel ves wholly to the Paſtoral Charge: And all Plu- 
V raliſts were required to reſign all their Benefices 
1555- except one, within two months, otherwiſe to for- 
feit all. 4. Biſhops were requited to preach of- 
ten, and to provide good Preachers for their Dio- 
ceſes, to go over them as their Viſitors. 5. All the 
Pomp and Luxury of the Tables, Servants, and Fa- 
milies of the Biſhops was condemned; and they 
were required chiefly to lay out their Revenues on 
works of Charity. 6. They were required not to 
give Orders, but after a long and ftriQt Trial; which 
they ought to make themſelves, and not to turn it 
over to others. 7. They were charged not to be- 
ſtow Benefices upon partial regards, but to confer 
them on the moſt deſerving, and to take them 
bound by Oath, to reſide upon them. 8. Againſt 
giving Advowſons before Bęnefices fell vacant. 9. A- 
gainſt Symony. 10. Againſt Dilapidations. 11. For 
Seminaries in every Cathedral for the Dioceſs; and 
the Clergy were taxed in a fourth part of their Be- 
nefices for their maintenance. The twelfth was a- 
bout Viſitations. 

It was deſigned alſo to ſet out four Books of 
Homilies: The firſt for Points of Controverſie; 
the ſecond was for the expoſition of the Creed, the 

Lords Prayer the ten Commandments, the Ave, and 
the Sacraments: The third was to be a Paraphraſe 
on all the Leſſons on Holy-days; and the fourth 
was to be concerning the ſeveral Vertues and Vices, 
and the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church. In 
theſe, the wiſe and good Temper of Cardinal Pool 
may be well diſcerned. He thought the People 
were more wrought on by the ſcandals they ſaw 


in the Clergy, than by the Arguments which they 
heard from the Reformers; and therefore he rec- 


koned if Pluralities and Non-refidences, and the 
&th2r abuſes of Church-men could have been re- 
moved, and if he could have brought the Biſhops, 

Sy N to 
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to have lived better, and laboured more, to be Book III 


ſtricter in giving Orders, and more impartial in con W. 


ferring Benefices, and if he could have eſtabliſhed 1555: 
Seminarjes in Cathedrals, Hereſy might have hen | 


drive nout of the Nation by gentler methods than 


by Racks and Fires: In one thing he ſhewed the 
meanneſs of his Spirit, that though he himſelf con- 
demned cruel proceedings againſt Hereticks, yer he 


both gave Commitlions to other Biſhops and Arch- 
Deacgns to try them, and ſuffered a.great deal of 
Cruelty to be exerciſed in his own Dioceſs; bur 
he had not courage enough to reſiſt Pope Paul the 
Fourth, who thought of no other way for bearin; 

down Hereſy, but by ſetting up Courts of Inquiſiti- 


on every where. He had clapt up Cardinal Morone, 


that was Poof's great Friend, in Priſon, upon ſu- 
ſpicion of Hereſy; and would very probably have 
uſed himſelf ſo, if he had got him at Rome. 


11 is ti 1 rx; He reſuſt 
The Feſwits were at this time beginning to grow on ay mg 
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conſiderable: They were tied, beſides their other 2% ro 


Vous, to an abſolute obedience to the See of Rome: Elana. 


And ſet themſelves every where to open Free- 


Schools, for the education of youth, and to bear 
down Hereſy. They were excuſed from the Hout? 


of the Quire, and ſo were looked on as a mungrel 
Order between the Regulars and. the Seculars. 
They propoſed to Cardinal Pool, that fince the 
Queen was reſtoring the Abbey-Lands, it would be to 
little purpoſe to give them again to the Beredidine 
Order, which was now rather a clog than a help 
to the Church: And therefore they deſited that 
Houſes might be aſſigned to them, {or maintaining 
Schools and Seminaries, and hey did not doubt but 


they ſhould quickly both driFe out Hereſy, and ¼ 


cover the Church-Lands. PD did nor liſten to this, 
tor which he was much cenſured by the Fathers of 
that Society. It is not certain whether he had then 
the ſagacity to foreſee that diſorder which they were 
| 1 3 like 
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Book III like to bring into the Government of the Church, 
aud that corruption of Morals that hath fince flow- 
1555. ed from their Schools, and has been infuſed by 
them” generally in Confeſſions, ſo that their whole 
Church is now over-run with it. - Three were burnt 

More of the at one Stake in Canterbury in November, and Phil- 
are burnt. pot was burnt in Smithfield, in December: He had 
been put in Priſon, ſoon after that Convocati- 

on was diſſolved, in which he had diſputed in the 
beginning of this Reign : And was now brought out 

to the Stake. In A, fixty ſeven were burnt this 

Year, of whom Four were Biſhops, and Thirteen 
were Prieſts. ; | 
In Germany, a Diet was held, in which it was 
left free to all the Temporal Princes, to ſet up what 
Religion they pleaſed ; but a reſtraint was put on 
the Eccleſiaſtical Princes. Both Ferdinand, and the 

_ Duke of Bavaria, appointed the Chalice to be gi- 
ven to the Laity in their Dominions, at which the 
Pope ſtormed highly, and threatned to depoſe them: 
fof that was his common ſtile, when he was diſ- 
cot he Pleaſed with any Prince. The Reſignation of 
fis Rebg- Charles the Fifth, which was begun this Year, and 
neton.  . compleated the next, drew the Eyes of all Europe 
upon it. He had enjoyed his Hereditary Dotnini- 

ons Forty Years. bor, the Empire Thirty fix. He 

had endured great Fatigues, by the many Journies 

he had made; Nine into Germany; ſix into Spain, 

ſeven into Italy, four through France: He was ten 

times in the Norkeriends made two Expeditions 

to Africk, and twice in England; and had croſſed 
the Sea eleven times. He had unufual ſuccels in his 
Wars, he had taken à Pope, a King of France, and 
ſome German Princes, Priſoners: And had a vaſt 
acceſſion of Wealth and Empire from the Weſt- 
Indies: But now as ſucceſs followed him no more, 
ſo he was much afflicted with the Gour, and grew 
to be much out of love with the Pomp and Vani. 
| ties 
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Affairs in 
Germany 
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ties of this World, and ſo ſeriouſly to prepare for Book III 

another Life. He reſigned all his Dominions with a. 

greatneſs of Mind, that was much ſuperior to all 1555. 

his othex Conqueſts. He retired to a private Lodge 

of "ne, oa that he had ordered to be built fon 

him in the Confines of Portugal: He kept only 

twelve Servants to wait upon him, and reſeryed for 

his Expence One hundred 2 Crowns Penſion. 

In this retreat he lived two Years : His firſt Year ' 

was ſpent chiefly in Mechanical Inventions, in which 

he took great pleaſure : From that he turned to the 

Cultivating his Garden, in which he uſed to work 

with thoſe Hands, that now preferred the Grafting 

and Pruning Tools, ro Scepters and Swords. But after 

that he addicted himſelf more to Study and Devoti- 

on, and did often Diſcipline himſelf with a Cord. 

It was alſo believed, that in many Points he came 

to be of the Opinion of the · Proteſtants before he 

died. His Confeſſor was ſoon after his Death burnt 

for Hereſy, and Miranda, Archbiſhop of Toledo, 

that converſed much with him at this time, was 

clapt into Priſon on the ſame Suſpicions. At the 

end of two Years he died, having given a great In- 

ſtance of a Mind ſurfeited with the Glories of this 

World, that ſought for quiet in a private Cell, 

which it had long in vain ſearched after in Palaces * 
In March next Year, came on Cranmer's Martyr- 1556. 


dom. In September laſt, Brooks, Biſhop of Gloucefler, me 1 


came down with Authority from Cardinal Poo/, to * 

judge him; with him two Delegates came to aſſiſt him 

in the King and Queen's Name. When he was brought 

before them, he payed the re ſpeqt that was due to 

thoſe that ſat in the King and Queen's Name, but 

* would ſhew none to Brooks, ſince he ſat there by 

an Authority derived from the Pope, which he 

* ſaid, he would never acknowledge. He could 

© not ſerve two Maſters, and ſince he had Sworn Al- 
W  *legiancg 
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Abꝛidgmont of the Hiſtow 
Book III < giance to the Crom he could never ſubmit to the 
ov © Pope's Authority: He alſo ſnewed that the Pope's 


© Power had been as unjuſtly uſed, as it was ill- 
grounded: That they had changed the Laws ſet- 
©ted-by Chrift, which he inſtanced in denying the 
© Chalice; in the Worſhip in an unknown Tomas ; 

and in theit Pretences to a Power to Depoſe. 
Princes: He remembred Brooks, that he had 
© Sworn to maintain the King's Supremacy ; and 
* when he ſtudied tocaft that back on him, as an 
© invention of his, he told him, that it was ac- 


© knowledged in his Predeceſſor Marbhams time, and 


that Brooks had then ſer his Hand to it. Brooks, 
and the two Delegates. Martin and Scory, objected 


many things to him, as, That he had flattered King 


Henry, that ſo he might be preferred by him; and 
that he had condemned Lambert for deny ing the Pre. 


fence in the Sacrament, and had been afterwards guil- 


ty ot the ſame Hereſy himfelt. But he vindicated 
himſelf from all aſpirings to the See of Canterbury, 


which appeared viſibly by the ſlowneſs of his Moti- 


ons, when he was called over out of Germany, to be 
adanced to it : For he was Seven Weeks on his Jour- 
fiey.. He confeſſed, he had changed his Opinion in 
the matter of the Sacrament, and acknowledged that 
he had been twice Married; which he thought was 


Free to all Men, and was certainly much better 


than to defile other Mens Wives. After much 


: Difcourſe had paſt on both fides, Brooks required 


14 Feb. 


him to appear before the Pope within Eighty Days, 
and anſwer to the things that ſhould be objected to 
him: He ſaid, he would do it moſt willingly, but 
he could not poſſibly go, if he were till kept a 
What HS = a ee en 

In February this Year, Bonner and Thir/eby 


were ſent to degrade him, for his Contumacy in 
not going to Rome, when he was all the while kept 
in Priſon: He was clothed with all the Pontifical 
| 2 . ; 1 Ss — 6 Robes 
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Robes made of Canvas, and then they were taken 


from him, according to the Ceremony of Degrada- 
tion, in which Bonner carried himſelf with all the 
Inſolence that might have been expected from him: 
Thirleby was a good - natured Man, and had been 


Cranmer's particular Friend, and performed his 
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pr in this Ceremony, with great exptefſions of 


orrow, and ſhed many Tears at it. In all this 


Cranmer ſeemed very little concerned; he faid, it 


was groſs Injuſtice to condemn him for not going to 
Rome, when he was ſhut up in Priſon; but he was 


not ſorry to be thus cut off, even with all this Pa- 


geantry, from any relation to that Church; He de- 


* 
. 


nied the Pope had any 3 over him, ſo he 


appealed from his Sentence to a Free General Coun- 


cil: | 2729. 

But now many Engines were ſet on work, to 
make him recant: Both Eng/zſh and Spaniſb Divines 
had many Conferences with him, and great hopes 
were given him, not only of Life, bur of Preter- 
ment, if he would do it ; And theſe at laſt had a 
fatal effect upon him; for he ſigned a Recantation 
of all his tormer Opinions, and concluded it with a 
Proteſtation, that he had done it freely, only for 


the diſcharge of his Conſcience. But the Queen 
was reſol ved to make him a Sacrifice to her Relent- 


ments; ſhe ſaid, it was good for his own Soul that 


He recants 


he repented, but ſince he had been the chief Spread» 
er of Hereſy over the Nation, it was neceſſary to 


make him a publick Example: So the Writ was 


ſent down to burn him, and after ſome ſtop had 
been made in the execution of it, new Orders came 


for doing it ſuddenly. This was kept from Cran- 


mers knowledge, for they intended to carry him to 
hoped to make him die in Deſpair: Let he ſuſpe· 


k 4 Confeſhon 


the Stake, without giving him any notice, and ſo 


Qing ſomewhat, Wi a Jong Paper, containing 2 


* 


350 Abꝛidgment ok the Hiſto y 
Book III Confeſſion of his Faith, ſuch as his Conſcience, and 
V not his Fears had dictated. SONS © 
1556. Je was on the 21th of March carried to St. Ma- 
aud i bam. Liegt, Where Dr. Cole preached; and vindicated the 
Queen's Juſtice, in condemning Cranmer; but mag · 

nified his Converſion much, and aſcribed it wholly 
to the workings of God's Spirit: He gave him great 
hopes of Heaven, and promiſed him all the relief 
that Dirges and Maſſes could give him in another 
ſtate, All this while Canmer was obſerved to be in 
t Confuſion, and Floods of Tears run from his 
yes; at laſt, when he was called on to ſpeak, he 
began with a Prayer, in which he — much 
inward remorſe and horrour : Then after he had 
exhorted rhe People to good Life, Obedience and 
Charity, he in molt patherick Expreſſions confeſſed 
his Sin, that the hopes of Lite had made him fign a 
Paper contrary to the Truth, and againſt his Con- 
Icience: And he had therefore reſolved, that the 
Hand that ſigned itſhould be burnt firſt ; he alſo de- 
cClared, that he had the ſame belief concerning the 
Sacrament, which he had publiſhed in the Book he 
writ about it. Upon this, there was a great Con- 
ſternation on the whole Aſſembly, but they reſolved 
to make an end of him ſuddenly ; fo without ſuf- 
fering him to go further, they hurried him away to 
the Stake, and gave him all the Difturbance they 
could, by 1 and Clamours: But he 
made them no anſwer, having now turned his 
Thoughts wholly towards God. When the Fire 
was kindled, he held his Right Hand towards the 
Flame, till it was conſumed, and often ſ1id, that 
unworthy Hand; he was ſoon after quite burnt, on- 
ly his Heart was found entire among the Aſhes: 
from which his Friends made this Inference, that 

| though his Hand had erred, yet it appeared his 

588 Heart had continued true. They did not make a 

| Miracle of it, though they ſaid the Papiſts 2 
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fallen out in any that had dyed for their Religion. 

Thus did Thomas Cranmer end his Days, in the 1556. 
LXVIL Year of his Age: He was a Man of great . m* 
Candor, and a firm Friend, which appeared fjgnally © 
in the Misfortunes of Anne Bolleyn, Cromtvell, and 


the Duke of Somerſet : He rather excelled in great - a 


Induſtry and good Judgment, than in a quickneſs of 
Apprehenſion, or a cloſeneſs of Style. He beſtow- 
ed his Revenues on good and charitable Uſes ; and 
in his Tablg he was truly Hoſpitable, for he enter- 
tained great numbers of his poor Neighbours often 
at it. The Gentleneſs and Humility of his Deport- 
ment were very ſingular: His laſt fall was the great- 


ok the Refozmation, Sce. 3e 
have made a great matter of it, if ſuch a thing had Book IIF + 1 


eſt blemiſh of his Life, yet that was expiated by a = 
5 


fincere Repentance, and a patient Martyrdom : 

thoſe that compared Antient and Modern Times, did 
not ſtick to compare him, not only to the Chry/o- 
ſtomes, the Ambroſes, and the Auſtins, that were the 
chief Glories of the Church, in the fourth and fifth 
Centuries, but to thoſe of the firſt Ages, that imme- 
Giately followed the Apoſtles, and came neareſt to 
the Patterns which they had left rhe World; t the 
Ienatizs's, the Polycarps, and the Cyprians, And it 
ſeemed neceſſaty that the Reformation of the 
Church, being the reſtoring of the Primitive and a- 
poſtolical ine, ſhould have been chiefly carry. 
ed on by a Man thus eminent for Primitive and 
Apoſtolical Virtües. In January, five Men, and wore bura- 


And one Man and four Women were burnt at Camer- 
bury, In March, two Women were burnt ar Ip/- 
wich, and three Men at Salisbury. In April, tix 
men of Eſſex were burnt in & mithſeld: A Man and 
oman were burnt ar Rocheſter, and another at 
Canterbury: And. fix, who were ſent from Colche- 7 
fer, were condemned by Bonner, without giving FR 
them longer time ta confider whether they wo * 
bes REES . a 12 . Fes 4-5 recant, 


* 
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two Women were burnt at one Stake in Smithſield: s 
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Bock III recant, than till the Afternoon: For he was now ſo 


NY hardened in his Cruelty, that he grew weary of keep. 


155 


6, 


: 


ing his Priſoners ſome time, and of taking pains on 


them, to make them recant ; he ſent them back to 


© Colcheſter, where they were burnt: He condemned 


alſo a blind Man, and an aged Cripple, and they 
were both burnt in the ſame Fire at Stratford. In 
May, three Women were burnt in Smithfield , the 


Day after that, two were burnt at Glonceſter, one of 


them being blind. Three were burnt at Beck/es in 
Suffolk; five were burnt at Lewzs, and one at Lei. 
ceſter. Bat on the 27th of une, Bonner gave the 
fgnalleſt Inſtane of his Cruelty, that Exglaud e- 
ver ſaw: For 11 Men, and two Women were burnt in 
the ſame Fire at Stratford. The horror of this A- 
Qion, it ſeems, had ſome operation on himſelf, 
for he burnt none till Apri/ next Year. In Zune 
three were burnt at St. Edmondsbury, and three were 
afterwards burnt at Newbury. This Cruelty was 


not kept within Erg/and, but it extended as far as 


to the adjacent Iſlands. In Gaernſey, a Mother and 


her two Daughters were burnt at the ſame Stake; 


one of them was a married Woman, and big with 


Four were burnt at Briflaf, and as many at 19, 


Child : The violence of the Fire burſting her Belly, 
the Child that proved to be a Boy, fell. out into the 
Flame: He was ſnatched out of it, by one that was 
more merciful than the reſt ; But the other Barba; 


Tous r after a little Conſultation, threw 
it ba 


Again into the Fire. This was Murder with- 
out queſtion, for no Sentence againſt. the Mother 
could excuſe this Inhuman piece of Butchery, 
which was thought, the more odious, becauſe the 
Dean of Guernſey was a Complice in it: Yet ſo 
merciful was the Government under Queen Eliza- 
beth, that he, and Nine others, that were accuſed 
for it, had their Pardons. Two were after this, 
burnt at Greenſtead, and a blind Woman at Derby: 


els 


* ; 


feld in Suſſex, and one at Nottingham; ſo that in BookiIl 


all LXXXV were this Year: burnt, without any. AS | I 


regard had, either to Age, or Sex, to young or old, 1556+ 
or the Lame and the Blind, which raiſed ſo ex- 
treme an averſion in this Nation to that Religion, 
that it is no wonder if the apprehenſions of be- 
ing again brought under ſo Tyrannical a Yoke, 
break out into moſt Violent and Convulſive Sym- 
roms, | 1 e N 
: By theſe means the Reformation was ſo far from The Refor- 
being extinguiſhed, that it ſpread daily more and — 
more, and the Zeal of thoſe that profeſſed ic grew | 
quicker. They had frequent Meetings, and ſeve- 
ral Teachers that inſtrudted them: And their Friends 
that went beyond Sea, and ſetled in Strarburg, 
Francfort, Embden, and ſome other places in Ger- 
many, took care to ſend over many Books for their 
Inſtruction and Comfort. rte | 
An unhappy difference was begun at Fancſort, Thetroubtes 
which bas had fince that time great and fatal Con- . 
ſequences; ſome of the Exgliſb thought it was bet- 
ter to uſe a Liturgy, agreeing with the Geneva 
forms; whereas the reft thought, that fince they 
were à part of the Church of Eng/and that fled 
thither, they ought to adhere to the Exgliſh Litur- 
gy ; and that the rather; ſince thoſe who had com- 
piled it, were now ſealing it with their Blood. This 
raiſed much heat, but Doctor Cox that lived in 
Strasburg, being held in great eſteem, went thither, 
and procured an Order from the Senate, That 
the Exgliſb ſhould continue to uſe the forms of 
their own Church; but the fire was not thereby 
quenched, for Knox, and ſome other hot Spirits, 
began to make exceptions to ſome parts of the Li- 
turgy ; and got Ca/vrn to declare on their fide : Up- 
on which ſome of them retired to Geneva. Ano- 
ther conteſt aroſe concerning the cenſuring of Of- 
fenders, which ſome ſaid belonged only to — 
„ 2 1 4 ſer, 


zes Aibzidgment ok the Hiſtozy | 
Bock III ſter, and others thought that the Congregation ought 


A o be admitted to a ſhare in it. Great animofiries 


1556. were raiſed by theſe debates, which gave ſcandal 
ro the ſtrangers, among whom they lived, and 
many reflected on the Schiſms of the Novatians and 
Donatiſts, that rent the Churches of Africk; the 
one during the Perſecutions, and the other imme- 

_ diarely after they were over... "$577 
3 In Exgland, Poo! was Conſecrated Archbiſhop 
of conerbu- Of Canterbury, the day after Cranmer was burnt; 
. which gave occaſion to many to apply the words oſ 
Elijab to him, Thou Haſt &illed and taken poſſeſſion: 
A week after that he came into London in great 
ſtate, and had the Pall put about him, by Heath 
in Bot- Church: And after that, he made a cold 
Sermon concerning the Beginning, the Uſe and 
Virtues of the Pall: Without either Learning 
or Eloquence: For it was obſerved, that he had ſo 
far changed his ſtile; which in his youth was too 
os luxuriant, that ir was now become flat, and had 
neither Life nor Beauty in it. The Pall was a de- 
vice of the Popes, in the 12th Century, in- which 
they began firſt to ſend thoſe Cloaks' to Archbi- 
_ as a Badge of their being the Pope's Legates 

2 2 A e e 


- ore Ren. The Queen had founded a Houſe for the Franci/- 
'— Srowoules, ang of the Obſervance in Greenubich laſt Year : 
This Year ſhe founded Houſes for the Franciſcans 

and Dominicans in London, as alſo a Houſe for the 
Carthufians at Sheen, and a Nunnery at Sion: She 

alſo converted the Church of Weſtminſter, into an 
Abbey. And that way might be made to the reſto- 

ring Religious Orders, ſne took care to have all the 
Reports, Confeſſions, and other Records, that tended 

to the diſhonour of their Houſes, be raſed: So that 

no Memory might remain of them to the next Age, 

For this end ſhe gave a Commiſſion to Bonner, and 
gthers, to ſearch all Regiſters, and ta take * 0 
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them every thing, that was either againſt the See Book III 
of Rome, or the Religious Houſes: And they exe- — 
cuted this Commiſſion ſo carefully, that the ſteps 1556. 
of it appear in the defectiveneſs of all the Re- - 
cords of that time: Yet many things have eſcaped 
their diligence. This Expurgation of theirs was 
compared . to the rage of the Heathens in the laſt 
Perſecution, who deſtroyed all the Books and Re- 
giſters, that they could find, among the Chriſtians. 
The Monks of Glaſſenbury, were in hope to have 
got their Houſe, that had been dedicated to the ho» 
nour of Foſeph of Arimathea, raiſed again: They 
deſired only the Houſe, and a little Land about it; 
which they reſolved to Cultivate, and did not doubt 
but the People of the Country would contribute 
towards their ſubſiſtence: And it is probable that 
the like defigns were ſer on foot for the other Houſes: 
And it was not to be doubted, but that as foon as 
they had again infuſed in the Nation the belief of 
Purgatory, they would have perſwaded thoſe that 
held their Lands, eſpecially if they could come 
near them when they were dying, to deliver them- 
ſelves from the fin and puniſhments of Sacrilege, 
by making reſtitution. It is true, the Nobility, an 
Gentry were ' much alarmed at theſe wy gr 
and at the laſt Parliament, many in the Houſe of 
Commons laid their Hands on their Swords, and 
declared that they would not part with their Eſtares, 
but would defend them. Yet all that intended to 
gain favour at Court, made their way to it, by found- 
ing Chantries for Maſſes, to be ſaid for them and 
their Anceſtors; and took out Licences from the 
Queen, for making thoſe Endowments.” OO © 
A Truce was now concluded betwcen France and The rope 
Spain for five Years : But the violent Pope broke it. ebe. 
He was offended at the Houſe of Auſtria, and-ebiict- rweenbravce 
ly at Ferdinand's aſſuming the Title of Emperour, * N. I 
without his conſent ; he uſed ro ſay, That all King- 5 
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Book III doms were ſubjelt to bim: Tbat be would ſuffer 
2 no Prince to be too familiar with him: And that 
15556. be would ſet the World on fire, rather than be dri. 


ven to do. any thing below. his Dignity. He pre- 
tended that he had reformed the abuſes of his own 
Court, and that he would in the next place reform 
all the abuſes that were in other Courts, of which 
he ordered a great Collection to be made: When he 
was preſt to call a Council, he ſaid, He needed none; 

for he himſelf was above all; and the World had 
already ſeen twice, to how little purpoſe it was to 
ſend about Sixty weak Biſhops, and Forty Divines, 
that were not the moſt learned, to Trent: Ne re- 
ſolved it ſhould never meet there any more; but he 
would call one to fir in the Lateran: He fignified 
this to the Ambaſſadours of Princes, only in cour- 
teſie: For he would ask advice of none of them, 
but would be obeyed by them all: And if Princes 
would ſend none of their Prelates thither, he would 
hold a Council without them, and would let the 
World ſee, what a Pope, that had courage, could 
do. This imperious humour of his, made him talk 
ſometimes like a Mad-man: He intended, as was 
believed, to raiſe his Nephew to be King of Naples, 
and in order to that, he ſent one of his Nephews 
to France, to abſolve the King from the Truce which 
he had ſworn: And promiſed to create what Cardi- 
nals that King would nominate, if he would make 
War on Spain; though to the Queen's Ambaſſadours 
and all others at Rome, he gave it out, that he 
would mediate a Peace between the Crowns; for a 
Truce did not ſufficiently ſecure the quiet of Europe. 
The French King was too eaſily perſwaded by the 
Inſtigation of the Pope, ard the Houſe of Gaze, 
to break his Faith, and begin the War. The Pope 
al ſo began it in 7 and put the Cardinals of the 

Spaniſh Faction in Priſon, and threatned to proceed 
to Cenſures againſt King Philip, for protecting the 
25 | : Colonneſi, 
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Colonne ſi, who were his particular Enemies. He Book If © 
made ſome Levies among the Grz/ons, that were WWW 
Hereticks; but ſaid, he lookt on them as Angels of 1556. . 
God, and was confident, God would convert them. 
The Duke of Ave had that Reverence for the Pa- 
pacy, that he took Arms againſt the Pope very un- 
willingly : He could have taken Rome, but would 
not : And for the places that he took, he declared 
he would deliver them up to the next Pope. It 

ave great ſcandal to the World, to fee the Pope 

et on ſo perfidious a breach of Truce; and it was 

thought ſtrange, that in the ſame Year, à Great 

Prince in the 56th Year of his Age, ſhould retire ro 

2 Monaſtery z and that one bred a Monk, and $0 

Years old, ſhould ſet Europe in a lane. 

The next Year Poo! ſent Ormaneto with ſome 1557. 


- Engliſh Divines, to viſit Cambridge. They put the 5 Vifieation 


of the Uni- 


Churches, in which the Bodies of Bucer and Fagi- verities. 
as lay under an Interdict. They made a Viſitation 
of all the Colleges and Chappels, in which Orma- 
netoſhewed great Integrity; and without reſpe& of 
Perſons, he chid ſome Heads of Houſes, whom he 
found guilty of miſapplying the Revenues of their 
Houſes. The two dead Bodies were burnt with 
great Solemnity : They were raiſed and cited to ap- 
pear, and anſwer for the Hereſies they had taught, 
and if any would anſwer for them, they were re- 
quired to come. The Dead faid nothing for them- 
Lives; and the Living were afraid to do it, for 
fear of being ſent after them; ſo Witneſſes were 
examined, and in concluſion, they were condemned - 
as obſtinate Hereticks, and the dead Bodies, with 
many Heretical Books, were all burnt in one Fire, 
Pern was Vice-Chancellour at this time, and hap- 
pened to be inthe ſame Office four Years after, when, CF 
by Queen E!r2aberh's Order publick Honours were E; 
done to the Memory of theſe Learned Men, and he 
obeyed both theſe Orders with ſo much _ 
Cy | that 
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A ſevere In- 


Hereticks. 


auiſition of 


Ibzidginent of the Hiſtozw 
that it appeared how exactly he had learned the Lef. 
ſon, ſo much ſtudied. in that Age, of ſerving the 
time. After this there was a Viſitation of all the 
Colleges in Oxford, and there it was intended to 
ad ſuch Pageantry on the Body of Peter Martyrs 
Wife, as had been done at Cambridge. But ſhe that 


could ſpeak no Engliſb, had not declared her Opi- } 


nions, ſo that no Wi could be found to convid 
her of Hereſy i Yet 
that ſhe had been a Nun, and had broken her Vow 
of Chaſtity, they raiſed her Body, and buried it in a 


Dunghil : But her Bones were afterwards mixed 


with St. Frideſwide's, by Queen Eligabeth's Order. 


The Juſtices of Peace were now every where ſo 
flack in the Proſecution of Hereticks, that ir ſeem- 
ed neceſſary to find out other Tools. So the Courts 


of Inquifition were thought on. Theſe wereſet up 


firſt in France againſt the Albigenſes, and after- 
wards in Spain, tor diſcovering the Moors, and 
were now turned upon the Hereticks, Thelt Power 
was uncontroulable, they ſeized on any they pleaſ- 
ed, upon ſuch Informations, or Preſumptions, as 
lay before them. They managed their Proceſſes in 


ſecret, and put their Priſoners to ſuch forts of Tor- 
ture, as they thought fit for extorting Confeſſions 


of Diſcoveries from them. At this time both the 
Pope and King Philip, though they differed in other 
things, agreed in this, that theſe were the only ſure 
means for extirpating Hereſy. © So, as Aa ſtep to 
the ſetting them up, a Commiſſion was given to 


© Bonner and twenty more, the greateſt part. Lay- 
men. A ſearch all over England for all ſuſpected of 


* Herely, that did not hear Maſs, go in Proceſſions, 


bor did not take Holy-bread, or Holy-water; they 


© ceed either by Preſentments, or other Politick 
* ways; they were to deliver all they diſcovered to 


© were authorized, three being a Quorum, to pro- 


their Ordinaries; and were to uſe all ſuch means 


o 
— 


it was notoriouſly known, 


2 they Could invent ; which was left to their dif: Bock 11 AM 
e © cretions 1 N for executing their Com. 
e © miſſion. Many other 

0 theirs, were iſſued out for ſeveral Counties and Dio- 

8 ceſſes. This was looked on as ſuch an advance to- 
t wards an Inquiſition, that all concluded it would 

i- follow ere long. The burnings were carried on vigo- 
©: N ſome places, and but coldly in moſt parts, 

n, or the diſlike of them grew to be almoſt Univer- 
W >. in 

a 

d 


In January, fix were burnt in one Fire at Can More burns | 
terbury, and four in other parts of Kent: 22 were 
ſent out of Colcheſter to Bonner; but it ſeems Pool 
had chid him ſeverely for the Fire he had made 
of thirteen the laſt Year; ſo he writ to Pool for 
directions. The Cardinal imployed ſome to deal 
with the Priſoners, and they got them to fign a Pa- 

t in general words, acknowledging © that Chriſt's 
Body was in the Sacrament ; and declaring that 
they would be ſubject to the Church of Chriſt, 

and to their lawfulSuperiours. And upon this they 
were ſet at liberty; by which it appeared that Po 
was willing to have accepted any thing, by which 
he might on the one hand preſerve the lives of 
thoſe that were informed againſt, and yet not be 
expoſed to the rage of the Pope, as a favourer of 
Hereticks. In April, three Men, and one Woman 
were burnt in Smithfield: In — 0 three were burnt 

in Southwark, condemned by White the new Biſhop 


0 of Wincheſter, and three at Briſtol. Five Men and 
2 nine Women were burnt in Kent, in June: And in 


the ſame Month, fix Men and four Women were 
burnt at Lewis. In Juby, two were burnt at Nor- 
wich; and in Azguft, ten were burnt in one day at 
Colcheſter. They were ſome of thoſe 22. that 
were by Pool's means diſchatged ; But the Cruel 
Prieſts informed againſt them, and faid, the favour - 
ſhewed to them, had fo RY others, that it 


ommiſſions ſubalterne to 1557. [ 
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to remove the a yahich that mercy 

\ Examples'vf 
ſome of them. In Auguſt, one was burnt at Nor. 
wich, two at Rocheſter, and one at Litchfield. Ohe 
Eagle, that went much about from Place to place; 
from which he was called I7#dge-over, was con- 
demned as a Traytor, for ſome words ſpoken a- 
gainſt the Queen: But all this Cruelty did not fl. 
tisſie the Clergy, they complained that the Migi- 
ſtrates were backward , and did theit Duty very 


negligently: Upon which ſevere Letters were writ- 


ten to ſeveral Towns, from the Council-boatd : And 


zealous Men were recommended to be choſen Ma- 
yors in ſundry Towns. In September three Men and 
one Woman were burnt at I/:»gtor,, and two at Col. 


cheſter ; one at Northampton, and one at Laxefield: A 
Woman was burnt at Norwich: A Prieſt with thitteen 
other Men and three Women, were burntat Chicheſter. 
In November, three were burnt in Smithfield; Rough 
a Scotchman that had a Benefice in King Edward's 


time, kept a private Meeting at I/:ngton : But one 


of the company being corrupted, diſcovered the reſt, 
ſo they were apptehended as they were going to the 


Communion, and he and a Woman were burnt in 


December; ſo 79 were burnt in all this year. 
This Year a horrid Murder of one Argol, and his 


Son, was committed by the Lord Sraurton, and ſome. 
ol his Servants: Who after they had butchered them 


in a moſt barbarous manner, buried them fifteen foot 


deep in the Ground. The Lord Srourton was a 
ꝛealous Papiſt, and had proteſted againſt all the Acts 
that had paſt in King Edward's time; yet the Queen 


not only would not pardon him, but would not ſo 


much as change the Infamous death of hanging, in- 


to a beheading not becauſe the Prerogativè extends 


not ſo far, as ſome have without reaſon aſſerted; 


for both the Duke of Somerſet condemned in the 


Reign of King Eduard, and the Lem Aud, co 
hog — T4 demned 


* 7 ” 


demned under King Charles. the Firſt, for Felony: Bock II 
were beheaded : But the Queen reſolved in this Ca: 
to ſhew no favour. All the diſtinction was, that 1557» 
the Lord Stourton was hanged in a filken Rape. 
This was much extolled as an Inſtance of the Queens 
3 e and it was ſaid, that ſince ſhe | 
e 


„ _ = 


| eft her Friends to' the Law, her Enemies had n6 

cauſe to complain, if it was executed on the. . 

N The War breaking out between Spain and France, The Queen 

King Philip had a great mind to engage England in din in be i 
"ay | . g War againſt. : 

| it. The Queen complained often of the kind recep. Rae. . mn 

' tion that was given to the Fugitives that fled out of i 

| 8 England to France, and it was believed, that the 

5 French r and encouraged them to || 

\ imbroil her- Affairs. One Stafford had this Year ga- | 

9 thered many of them together, and landing in Jrk- A 

ire, he ſurprized the Caſtle of Scarborough, and 

h publiſhed a Manifeſto againſt the Queen, that by 7 

8 bringing in Strangers to 8 the Nation, ſhe had 4 

e forfeited her Right to the Crown: But few came f 

. in to him; ſo he and his Complices were forced to — 

1 render, and four of them were hanged. The Exgliſb 5 

n Ambaſſadour in France, Dr. Wottor, diſcovered that 

n the Conſtable had a Deſign to take Calais; for he 

i ſent his own Nephew, whom he had brought over 

> and inſtructed ſecretly to him: He pretended he 7 

n KB was ſent from a great Party inthat Town, who were 

pt reſolved to deliver it up; at which the Conſtable 


ſeemed not a little glad, and entred into a long Diſ- 

s | courſe with him of the Methods of taking it; yet 

n all this made no great Impreſſion on the Queen; all 

0 her Council, chiefly the Clergy, were againſt en- 

n- gaging, for they ſaw that would oblige. them to 

+: || {lacken their Severities at home; ſo the King found 

I, it neceſſary to come over himſelf, and perſwade 

ke BN her to it. He prevailed with her: And after a de. 

b. nunciation of War, ſhe ſent over Eight thouſand © 7 

ed Men to his aſſiſtance, who joyned the Spaniſh Amt 
8 e conſiſtin gk 
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k III confiſting of Fifty thouſand that were ſet down he- 
ore St. Qumtin. . Þ aer 
1557. The Conſtable of France came with a great force 
or K. Sei. to raiſe the Seige; but when the two Armies were 
tin, in view of one another, the French by a miſtake in 
the word of Command, fell in Diſorder; upon 
which, the Spaniards charged them with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that the whole Army was defeated: Many were 
killed on the place, and many were taken Priſoners, 
among whom, was the Conſtable himſelf : And the 
Spaniards loſt only fifty Men. Had Philip followed 
this Blow, and marched ſtraight to Paris, he had 
found all France in a great Conſternation but he fat 
{ill before S. Quintin, which held out till the terror 
of this Defeat was much over. The Conſtable loſt 
his Reputation in it, and all looked on it as a Curſe 
upon that King for the breach of his Faith. 
ThePope The French Troops were called out of Italy, up- 
recalls Poo! on which, the Pope being now expoſed to the Spa- 
| niards, fell in ſtrange fits of Rage; particularly, he 
inveighed much againſt Pool, for ſuffering the Queen 
to Joyn with the Enemies of the Apoſtolick See: 
And having made a General Decree, recalling all . 
his Legates and Nuncio's in the Spaniſb Dominions, 
| herecalled Pools Legatine Power among the reſt : 
And neither the Interceſſions of the Queen's Ambaſ- 
ſadours, nor the other Cardinals could prevail with 
him to alter it: Only as an extraordinary Grace, he 
conſented not to intimate it to him. But after this 
he went further: He made Frier Pf a Cardinal: 
He liked him for his railing againſt King Henry to 
his Face, and thought that ſince the Queen had made 
him her Confeſſor, he would be very acceptable to 
her. Herecalled Pools Powers, and required him 
to come to Rome, and anſwer tv ſome Com- 
3 made of him, for tlie favour he ſhewed to 
ereticks : He alſo declared Peyto his Legate for 
Exeland, and writ to the Queen to receive *. 
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But the Queen ordered the Bulls and Briefs that Bock II! 
Were ſent Over, to be laid u without i them, WS, 1 
which had been the Method formerly practiſed, when 1557. 

unacceptable Bulls were ſent over: She ſent word = 
to Peyto, not to come into England; otherwiſe ſhe | 4 
would ſue him, and all that owned him, in a Pr. 
munire. He died ſoon after. Cardinal Poo laid a- — 
fide the Enſigns of a Legate, and ſent over Orma- 'Y 
neto with ſo ſubmiſhve a Meſſage, that the Pope = 
was much mollified by it, and 4 Treaty of Peace be. A 
ing ſet on foot, this Storm went over. The Duke | | 
of Al, marched near Rome, which was in no Condi- | = 
tion to reſiſt him: So the Pope in great Fury called 
the Cardinals together, and fold them, he was re- 25 
fol ved ro ſuffer Martyrdom pvithout being dauntd * 
which they who knevy that he had drawn all this on "1 
himſelf, by his Ambition and Rage, could ſcarce 3 
hear without Laughter. Yet the Duke of Alva was 
willing to treat. The haughty Pope, though he was 
forced to yield in the chief Points, yet in the pun- | 
Rilio's of Ceremonies, he ſtood fo high upon his 
Honour, which he ſaid, was Chriſt's Honour, thaa 

he declared he would ſee the whole World ruin- 
ed, rather than yield in 4 Title: In that the Duke 
of Alba was willing enough to comply with him, ſo 
he came to Rome, and in his Maſter's Name, asked 
pardon for Invading the Patrimony of St. Peter; 
and the Pope gave him Abſolution in as Inſolent a 
manner, as if he had been the Conqueror. The 
news of this Reconciliation was received in England: 
with all the publickeſt expreſſions of Joy. In Score 
land, the Queen Regent ſtudied to engage that Na- 
tion in the War: All that favoured the Reformati- 
on were for it; but the Clergy oppoſed it. The 
Queen thought to draw them into it, whether they 
would or not, and ſent in * 17 to beſiege a Ca- 
tle in England. But the Scotch Lords complained 
much of chat, and required him to give over his At. 
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Book III tempt, orherwiſe they would declare him an Ene: 
A my to the Nation. So after ſome {light Skirmiſn- 
1557. es on the Borders, the matter was put up on both 

| fides. This made the Queen Regent write to France, 

reſſing them to conclude the Marriage between the 

auphin and the Queen : Upon which a Meſſage 


was ſent from that Court, deſiring the Scots to ſend 


over Commiſhoners to treat about theArticles of the 
Marriage, and ſome of every ſtate were diſpatched 
for ſetling that matter. There was this Year great 
- want of Money in the Exchequer of Exgland; and 
the backwardneſs of the laſt Parliament, made the 
Council unwilling to call a new one. It was tried 


vy Seals: But ſo little came in that way, that at 
laſt one was Summoned to meet in Fanuary; yet in 


French had à defign on them; but either they 

thought there wag no danger during the Winter, or 

they wanted Money ſo much, that no care was ta- 

ken to ſecure them. 1 ins 

Afar in In Germany the Papiſts did this Year blow up 
the differences between the Lutherans and the Zu- 

= inglians, with ſo much Artifice, that a Conference 
1 which was appointed for ſetl ing matters of Religion, 
== was broken up, without any good effect: Only it 


2 diſcovered a common practice of the Popiſn party, 
Enn engaging thoſe that divided from them, into heats 


and animoſities one againſt another, by which their 
ſtrength was not only much weakned, but their Zeal, 
inſtead of turning againſt the Common Enemy, turn- 


F ' _  *hat have been made of this, have not been able to 


"infuſe that moderation and prudence in many of the 
Reformed Churches, which might have been expect. 


\ . ed; In France, the numbers of the Reformed ae 
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what Sums could be raiſed by Loan, upon Pri- 


the mean while advertiſements were given them, of 
the ill condition in which the Garri ſons of Calais, 
and the neighbouring places were, and that the 


| a ata 319 
ſed fo much, that 260 aſſemibled in St. Germairis,one Bock INT 
of the Suburbs of Paris, to receive the Communion, ws M8 
This was obſerved the People of the Neighbour; 1357. ji 
hood; and a Tumult was raiſed; the Men for the _—_— 
moſt part eſcaped,” but 160 Women, and ſome few * | 


Men were taken: Oftheſe, fix Men and one Women F 
were burnt : And moſt horrid things were publiſh- . 
A of. that Meeting ; and among 8 — Calumnies, 
t was Tad, they facrificed and eat a Child. All theſe 
were confured in an Apology, Printed for their Vins Eo 
dication: The German Princes, and the Cantos in- _ 
ea o effectually, ark the theit Alliarice was then 
fo neceſſary to the Crown of France, that a ftop was 
t to unter Seyerities. The Pope complained 
of that, and of ſome Edicts that the King had 
ſet out, annulting Marriages without conſent of Pa- 
'rents, and requring Churchmen to reſide at their 
NE. as fat ons on the- Spiritual Authori- 
Wire be inning of the next Year 2 fimous- by | 1358. 
he 5 0 ea The Duke of Gui ſat down —— - 
it. on the 1 of January. 'TheGarriſon con- — bathe. 
ined 'of 500 Men, To that two Forts about ir, Pb. 
9 the one comtnanded the Avenbe to it by 
ta the other commanded” the Harbour, were 
eafi ECD Font the Lord Wentworth; 4 9 
could not ſpare Men nough to defend 
them. e Bench ow the Water out of the 
5. ch et the 4 8 the : | 
ez was thought Impregnable : After that. 
thy oo Ick do Nh ſo it was ſurrendred, and 
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e Governour with 50 Officers, were madePrifo- 
ners of $48 (2 Thus v os this important place, which | 
the Eg liſh'had pope 210 Years, loſt in 4 Week, and 

that in inter rom this the Duke of Guiſe — 1 
to 1375 Guiner, which had a better Gariſon of * --  } 
1106 Men, but they were much diſheartned by the e 
tofs of Calars ; they ar gh into the Caſtle, and _ 
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Bock III the Town to the French; but yet they beat them 
once out of it. The French, after a long Battery, 
13558. gave the Aſſault, and forced them to Capitulate: 

Ik)!be Soldiers, as at Calais, had leave to go away, 
but the Officers were made Priſoners of War. The 
Garriſon that was in Hammes, ſeeing themſelves cut 
off from the Sea, and loft, abandoned the Place be- 
fore the French ſummoned them. The loſs of Calais 
raiſed great complaints againſt the Council, and 
they, to excuſe themſelves, caſt the blame on the 
Lord Wentworth, and ordered a Citation to be made 
of him, when he was a Priſoner with the French , 
; his Defence was not fit tobe heard, otherwiſe it had 
been eaſie for the Council to have brought him o- 
ver. He had not above the fourth part of that num- 
ber that was neceſſary to defend the place; and 
in time of War had no more, than uſually kept there 
in times of Peace; of this, both he, and Sir Edward 
Grimſton, that was Comptrouler, gave full and timely 
dAdvertiſements, but had not thoſe Supplies ſent them 
that were neceſſary. * both came over in Queen 
©. Elizabeth's time, and offered themſelves to Trial, 
And were acquitted. Grimſton was unwilling to pay 
the great Ranſom that was ſet on him; ſo aftet two 
years Impriſonment, he made his eſcape out of the 
Baſtile, and came to England, and lived till tlie gg. 
Year of his Age. He was Great grand father to Sit 
Harbottle 1 647 the Author's Noble Patron and 
Benefactor. The French after this, took Sark, a 
lietle-Ifland in the Channel; but it was ingeniouſly 
tetaken by a Fleming, who pretended that he deſited 
do bury a Friend of his, that had died aboard his 
Ship, in that Ifland : The French were very careful 
,_ _-  toſearch the Men that came aſhore, that they ſhould 
have no Arms about them; but did not think of 
locking into the Coffin, which was full of Arms, 
* adnd when they thought the Seamen were burying 
their dead Friend, they armed themſelves, and gs 
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The diſcontent that the loſs of Calas gave to the ms 
England. = 


Engliſh, was ſuch, that the Queen could not hope 
ever to overcome it: And it ſunk fo deep in her 
mind, that it haſtened her death not a little: - Both 
fides rook upon them to draw Arguments from this 


| loſs: The Reformers ſaid, it was a judgment on 


the Nation for the contempt of the true Religion, 


and the Cruelties that had been of late praQtiſed; the 
Papiſts ſaid,theHereticks had found ſuch ſhelter and 
connivence there, that no wonder the place was loſt. - 


Philip ſent over, and offered his aſſiſtance to go, and 
retake the place, before the Fortifications ſhould be 
repaired, it the Engliſb would ſend over a Force e- 


2 to ſuch an undertaking; but they upon an E- 


timate made of the Expence, that this, and a War 


for the next Year would put them to, found it would 


riſe to Hue Hundred and Twenty Thouſand Pounds 
Sterling; and as the Treaſure was exhauſted, and could 
not furniſh ſuch a Sum, ſo they had no reaſon to ex- 


por ſuch liberal Supplies from the People. The Bi- 
ops 


were afraid leſt the continuance of the War 
ſhould make it neceſſary to proceed more gently a- 
gainſtHereticks,and thought it better to fit down with 
the loſs of Calazs,than hazard that; they ſeemed con- 
fident that within a Lear, they ſhould be able to clear 
the Kingdom of Hereſy; and therefore moved that 
reparations might be made for a War to begin the 
ear after this. = 


lem had their Writs, and far in it. The Lords de- 
ſired a Conference with the Commons, concerning 


the ſafety of the Nation; and upon that a Subſidy, | 


a Tenth, and a Fifteenth were given by the Laity, 


and the Clergy gave eight ſhillings in the Pound, 


to be payed in four Years. The Abbot of Weſtmin- 


Her" 


$74 


aol the Befoumation, e 3 J 
all the French that were in the Caſtle; The In 


- niouſneſs, rather than the Importance of this, m — m 


1 1 
1 8 
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The Parliament aſſembled ; for which the Abbot The Parliz- 
of Weſtminſter, and the Prior of St. John of eruſaWs-- 
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Book Ill fter moved, that the Priviledges of Sanctuaty n ight 
2. 


A be again reſtored to his Houſe; but that was laid a. 
1558. ſide. The — of 7 Murder ker denied 
he benefit of the yz but great oppoſition was 
Boots of Lords. A Bill was 

brought in, confirming the Letters Patents, which 
the — had granted, or might grant. This rela. 
red tothe Foundations of Religious Houſes, hut one 

Cxley oppoſed this; and infinuated, that perhaps 

the Queen intended to diſpoſe of the Ctown, in pre · 

judice of the Right Heir: At which the Houſe ex- 
preſſed ſo great a Diſlike, as ſhewed, they would 

not have it ſo much as imagined, that Lady Eliaa- 

- beth could be excluded. He had a publick repri- 

mand given him for inſinuating a thing fo much to 
the Queen's diſhonour. ly REF pang 
e and u. A Propoſition of Marriage was at this time pri- 
lage of Lady vately made by the King of Sweden, to Lady Eliza. 


made to it in the Hou 


» #% 


lizabeth all , ; b Ta 71 1 | | „ 
hi Regs. bet h ; but ſhe rejected it, becauſe it was not ſent to 


ber by the Queen: Though the Meſſenger declared 
that his Maſter, as he was a Gentleman, began at 
her; and as he was a King, he had ordered him to 


propoſe it next to the Queen. But ſhe aſſured him, 


that if the Queen would leave her to her ſelf, ſhe 
would not change her ſtate of Life. When the 


Queen knew of this, ſhe approved much of r Si- | 


ſter's anſwer, and ſent one to her to try her mind in 
it; for now the Propoſition was made to het: But 
ſhe expteſſed her diſlike of a married ftare ſo 'firm- 
ly, that this motion fell to the ground. It ſeems 
her averſion was very great, otherwiſe the Conditi- 

- - onſhe was then in, was neither fo eaſy, nor fo ſe. 
cure, but that ſhe had reaſon to deſire to be out of 
her Keeper's Hands, and to apprehend that her dan- 
increaſed, as the Qieer's health was impaired; 
or many oſ the Biſhops were offering cruel Coun- 
ſels againſt her. She had been firſt ſent for upon the 


- breaking out of Wia's Confpiracy : And though 55 


A n ene qa R <4 


of the 
lay then ſick in Bed, ſt 
Court: There the was at firſt confined, to her L 
ings, and was afterwards carried to the Lomer, 
led into it hy the Irrer s Gate, and was ingly 


guarded ; Her N Were put from her, and 
none had accels to her, but ic were! 


upon her : Nor was ſhe ſuffered to walk on the 
Leads, or haye the ordinary comforts of Air. Some 
were put to the Rack to 5 W C bony from 


them, but none accuſed her, except Miat, and he 


retracted what he had ſaid in hopes of a Pardor 
when he was upon the Scaffold. When it a . 


in Bed, ſhe was. forced. to come to Bog IH 
100 
$f 3 


ſe that were Spies 


* 


that nothing could be made qut againſt her, Ihe was 


ſent down to Woodſtock; and was kept under ſtric 
Guards, and very roughly vſcd. by Sir 2 
field. But King Philip ſo far mollified the Queen 
towards her, that he prevailec with her to bring her 


to Court; and to admit her to hex Preſence.. Gardi- 


ner, and many others dealt much with het, to tonfeſs 
her offences, and ask the Queen's Pardon: But ſhe 


always ſtood upon her Innocence, and ſaid, he bad 


never offended her, not ſo much as in her Thoughts. 
When ſhe was brought to the Queen, ſhe renewed 
the ſame Proteſtations to her, and begged. that the 
would Fran (pod Opinion of her. I ay 
though ſhe preſſed her much to e N me 
faultineſs, yer ſeemed to be atisfied with what ſhe 


ſaid; and parted with her in goon terms; of which 
e 


King Philip had ſome apprehenſions, tor, be had 


conveyed himſelf ſecretly into corner of the Room, 


that he might prevent a further breach, in caſe the 
Queen ſhould fall into Heats with her. After this, 
her Guards were diſcharged,.and ſhe ſeemed to be at 
liberty: But ſhe had ſo many Spies about her, that 
to avoid all ſuſpicion, ſhe medled in no ſort of buy. 


ſineſs ; but gave her ſelf wholly, to ſtudy: Thus was | 


ſhe imployed for five Years, during which time, The, 


* 


was under continual apptehenſions of D | 


pen ebe 


$324 nent . 
It was perhaps a neceffaf . that ! 
| Bien — Rasten and ory, withwhich ſhe — 
- afterwards bleft. 


| oo bun- During the ſitting of Parliaments, the Biſhops did 


always Fivrmir their Cruelties; but as ſoon as they 
were over, they returned to them. Cuthbert Simp. 
Jon, one in Deacons Orders, had been taken at 
eeting in Iington, and was rackt with extream 
Severity, to make him confeſs all the Friends they 


had in ondon ; but nothing was drawn from him; 


 foiin'Mareh, he and two others were burnt in Smith. 
2 5 In April, one was burnt at Hereford , and in 

p three were burnt at Colcheſter : Several Books 
Printed beyond Sea, and {ecretly conveyed in- 
ra e Upon which, a Proclamation of a ve- 
ſtrange nature was fer out ; © Thar if any receiv- 

d brad of theſe Books. and did not preſently burn 
«he without eirher reading them, or ſhewing 


2 edel) Martial Law. Seven were burnt in 
Smibfietdi in the end of May, and another Proclama- 
tion was at that time made in the Queen name, a- 

| gainſt all that ſhould ſpeak to them, or pray for 
them: but no Authority Ca reſtrain thoſe prayers, 


which devout minds offered up ſecretly to God. 


Six were burnt at Brainfard, in 7 70 : 2 * 
was burnt at Ne Foke, that Mo In Auguſt, a 
Gentleman was burnt near Wincheſter : : Ar St. 20 
mondsbur four were burnt in Auguft, and three 
more in November; at the ſame time, a Man and a 
Woman were burnt at Ipſwich, a Woman was alſo 
burnt at Exeter; and ont Toth of November, three 
Men and two Women were burnt at Canterbury, i in 


all XXXIX this Year. All that were burnt during 

this Reign,as faras I could gather the number, were TV 
284, though Grindalt , that lived in that time, 
wil 


that in two Years, Soo were burnt ; many 
more were impriſoned , 60 died in Priſon ee 


em to 15 Perſon, they were to be Executed im- 


JJ : . acc. _ a uaec5 oi ods. Oo SR Rs 


- 


after much cruel us, Bonner himſelf often diſci- 
plining them with Whips and Tortures, were pre: 
vailed on to, abjure z but carried in their minds a 1338. 
deep averſion to that Cruelty which had tempted 
them to ſuch Apoſtaſy. At ons were or 
ed at the Stake, to tempt the Mxtyrs to the laſt 
moment of their Life; but afterwards the Prieſts 
Cruelty, as it continued to the Jaſt Week. of the 

Queen's Life, ſo it increaſed to that degree, that 
Bembridge, who was burnt near 18 in Au- 

guſt, cry ing out, when he felt the Violence of the 


Fire, that he recanted; the Sheriff made his People 
put out the Fire, and hoped, that ſince the Clergy 
pretended, that they deſired the Converſion, and 
not the DeſtruMion of the Hereticks, this act of 
Mercy would not diſpleaſe them: But the Council 
writ to him, ordering him to go on and execute the 
Sentence, and to take care that he ſhould die a good 
Catholick; for it was ſaid, if he recanted ſincerely, 
he was fit to die; and if he did it not ſincerely, he 
was not fit to live: And when this was done, the 
Sheriff was put in the Fleet for his Preſumption. | 
This Year the Lord Clinton was ſent with a Fleet in ucceß, 

of 120 Ships, and 7000 Land-men in it, againſt ar 
France, he made Hit one deſcent, and loſt 600 Men 

in it; ſo after an inglorious and wy ee: Voyage, 

he returned back. The Exgliſb had loſt their Hearts, 

and began to think that Heaven was againſt them. 
Extraordinary accidents encreaſed thoſe Apptehenſi- 

ons: Thunder broke violently in Nottingham; the 

Trent ſwelPd exceſfively, and did much miſchief. 
Hail-ſtones of a huge bigneſs fell in ſome places, 
Intermitting Fevers were ſo Univerſal and.Contag; 

ous, that they raged like a Plague: fo that in many 
Places there were not People enough to reap the 


Bis nag 


nn 


the Government, and that diſpoſed the Queen to 
hearken to overtures of Peace. This was projeQed © © 
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bei, lo were che chief Favourites to the two 


Biſhop of Arras, and the Cardinal of 


1558. e were both much ſet on extirpating Here- 
7 v | 


deb could ngt be done, during rhe continuance 


2 N . 
of the War; the Cardinal of Lorrain was more earn 


eſt in it, becauſe fi Conſtable, who was the Head of 


the Fattion, agaifiſt che Houſe of Guiſe, was ſuſpect- 


ed to favour it, and his three Nephews, the Coligny's 
were known to incline to it: The King of France 
had alſo loft another Bartel, this Year, at Gravelin, 


which made him defire a Peace : for he thought the 


driving the Exgliſb out of France, did compenſate 
both that, and his loſs at St. Quintin: So both thoſe 


 bray. Philip in his own 
ned to extirpate Hereſy, and the Brothers of Guiſe 
poſſeſſed: the King of France with the ſame Max- 


Princes reckoned they had ſuch advantages, that 


they might make Peace with honour ; and they be- 


ing thus diſpoſed to it, a ne 4 was opened at Cam- 
diſpoſition was much incli- 


ims: - which ſeemed more neceſſary, becauſe He- 


2 reſy had then ſpread fo much in that Court, that 
both the King and Queen of Navarre declared 


The King of Navarre was the firſt Prince of the 


themſelves for the Reformation: and greatnumbers ' 


in the Publick Walks about Paris, uſed to aſſem- 
ble at Nights, and fing David's Pſalms in Verſe. 


Blood, and ſo was in great confideration for his rank, 
but was a weak Man: His Queen was the wonder of 
her Age, both for great Parts, eminent Virtues, and 
a moſt Extraordinary ſenſe of Religion. There was 
an Edit fer out, forbidding this Plalmody; but the 
dignity of theſe Crowned Heads, and the Numbers 
of theſe that were engaged in it, made it ſeem not 
advifable to puniſh any for it, at leaſt till a general 
Peace had been firſt made. ie gc ee” 
In April was the og 408 married to the Queen 
of Scorland, which was honoured by an Epithalami- 
um; writ by Buchanan, reckoned to be one of = 
— 8 n — 
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rareſt Pieces of Latin Poetry. - The Deputies ſent Bock 1 


from Scotland. were defired to offer the Dauphin 


the Crown of Scotland, in the Right of his Wife 
But they faid, that exceeded. the bounds of their 
Commiſſion, ſo they N promiſed to repteſent the 
mattet to the States of Scotland, but could not con- 


ceal the averſion they had to it. Soon after Four of 


1 


the Seven, that wete ſent over died, and the Fifth 


eſcaped narrowly. It was generally ſuſpected, that 
they were poiſoned : When the reſt . to 


Scotland, an Aſſembly of the States was called, in 5 
which it was agreed to allow the Dauphin the Tri: 


tle of King, but with this Proviſo, that he ſhould 


| have no power over them; and that it was only a 


bare Title, which they offered him. This was ap- 
pointed to be carried to him, by the Earl of Argile, 


and the Prior of St. 23232 had been the 


chief Sticklers for the French Intereſt, in hopes of 
the Queen Regent's Protektion againſt the rage of 
the Biſhops, in matters of Religion. i bend 


November: 


er of the Houſe of Commons, and laid before him 
the ill condition of the Nation, and the neceſſity of 
putting it in a poſture of defence: But the Com- 
mons were ſo ill ſatisfied with the Conduct of Af- 
faits, that they could come to no reſolution; ſo on 
the 14th of that Month, twelve of the chief Lords 
of both Eſtates, came down tg the Houle of Com- 
fend the Nation, both 8 the French and Scutr : 
but the Commons came to no concluſion, tilli the 
Nueen's death, on the 15th, put an end to the Par- 
liament. Fung  125vQ-vf lt 


: 1558. 


In wi rape Parliament was. called, the th of A Paria- 


the Qucen being ill, ſent for the Speak- ner r © Þ 


— 


Her falſe Conception, and the Melancholly that The ouews 
followed it, which received a ſurcharge fromthe loſs bb. 
of Calais, brought her into an ill habit of Body, and 

that turned to a Dropſie, which put an end to herr 
r . Unhapp7 


„ 328 Abzidgment ok the Hier — 
Book III Unhappy Reign, in the Forty third year of het Age, 
WY after ſhe had reigned five Years, four Months and 
1558. eleven Days. Sixteen hours after her, Cardinal Pool 
died, in the fifty ninth year of his Age. He left 
Priuli a Noble Venetian, that had lived twenty fix 
years in an intire friendſhip with him, his Execu- 
tor: But as Pool had not ſtudied to heap up much 
Wealth, ſo Priuli, who had refuſed a Cardinal's 

Hat, rather than be obliged thereby to loſe his Com- 
pany, gave it all away, andreſerved nothing to him- 

Kk but bis Brer . 


| tary and Diary. TT 
| eben | Poo] was a learned, humble, prudent and mode- 
ae Gb. rareMan; and had certainly the beſt notions of any 
of his Party then in Exgland: But he was almo 
alone in them; ſo that rhe Queen, whole temper 
and principles were fierce and ſevere, preferred the 
bloody Counſels of Gardiner and Bonner, to the wi- 
ſer and better methods which he propoſed. And 
though his ſuperſtition for the See of Rome, cont i- 
nued ſtill with him, yet his Eyes were opened in ma- 
ny things. His being Legate at Trent, and his re- 
tirement at Viterbo, had both enlightned and com- 
poſed his mind; and that joyned to the Probity and 
| ſweetneſs of his Temper, produced great effects in 
him. His Character deſerves the more to be enlarg- 
ed on, becauſe there was no others of the Clergy, 
at that time, concerning whom even a partial Hi- 
ſtorian can find much good to relate; for their tem- 
poriſing and diſſimulation, in the changes that were 
made, and their Cruelty, when power was put in 
their hands, were fo ſcandalous, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to write of them with that ſoftneſs of ſtile 
that becomes an Hiſtorian. Tz 
Tho Queen's The Queen had been bred to ſome more than or- 
A . 


ary knowledge: A froward ſort of Virtue, and a 
Melancholy Piety are the beſt things that can be 
faid of her; ſhe left the uct of Affairs wholly 

in the hands of her Council, and gave her * : to 
40 | ollow * 


boe the Rekozmation, &. 529 AY 
follow all the dictates and humours of the Clergy : Book III! 
And though ſhe eſteemed Pool beyond them all, yet . 
ſhe imputed. the moderateneſs of his Counſels, ra- 1558. 
ther to his Temper, than to his Judgment: And pe- 
haps thought that the Pope, who preſſed all Prin- 
ces to ſet up Courts of Inquiſition for extirpating of 
Hereſy, was more likely to be Infallible than the 
Cardinal: And as Princes were required by the 
fourth Council in the Laterdn, to extirpate Here- 
ticks, under the pain of forfeiting their Domini- 
ons; ſo the Pope had ſet out a Decree this Year, by 
the advice of his Cardinals, confirming all Canons 
againſt Hzreticks ; declaring that ſuch Princes as 
fell into Hereſy, did thereby forteit all their 
Rights, without any ſpecial Sentence; and that any 
that could, might ſeize on their Dominions. The 
| Biſhops had alſo this to ſay for the Severities, that 
by the Oath which they took at their Conſecrations, 
they were bound to perſecute Hereticks with all their 
might; fo that the Principles of that Religion, 
working on ſowre and revengful tempers, it was no 
wonder that cruel Councils were more acceptable 
than moderate ones, | 
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In the beginning of WET 9 


Q ELIZABETH 's Reign. 


| HE Morning after Queen Mary died, the Book IV 2% 
. Lord Chancellor — to the. Houſe of ww 

| Lords, and communicated- to them the 1558. 
News of Her Death, and then ſent for the Com- Ween Pl - 
mons, and declared it to them: And added, that daumed.. 
the Crown was no devolved on their preſent Queen £ 

- El:zabeth, whoſe Title they were reſolved to pro- 

claim: This was Ecchoed with repeated Acclama- 

tions, which were ſo full of Joy, that it appeared 

+ how weary the Nation was of the Cruel and weak - - _ 
adminiſtration of affairs under the former Reign, and — 

that they hoped for better times under the next. And | 

indeed the Proclaiming the new Queen, both at 

Weſtminſter, and in the City of London, was e- 
ceived with -ſuch. unuſual tranſports of Joy, as 

gave the Melancholly Prieſts juſt cauſe to fear a WE 

pew Revolution in matters of Religion; and though 8 


4 * f 


532 Abꝛzidgment of the Hiſtozy 
Book IV the Queen's Death affected them with a very ſenſible 
WW Wo Sorrow, yet the Joy in this Change was ſo great and 

1558. ſo Univerſal, that a ſad look was thought Crimi- 
nal, and the Prieſts were glad to vent their Griefs at 
their forſaken Altars, which were now like to be con- 

verted again to Communion Tables. 

The Queea The Queen came from Harfie/d, where ſhe had 
came io [jyed private, to London. The Biſhops met her at 
ern. Highgate ſhe received them all kindly, only ſhe 

lookt on Bonner as defiled with ſo. much Blood, 
that it ſeemed indecent to treat him with rhe ſweet- 
neſs that always attends the beginnings of Reigns, 
for common Civility to a Perſon ſo polluted, might 
ſeem ſome countenance to his Crimes. She paſt 
through London, in the midſt of all the Joys, that 
People, delivered from the Terror of Fires and Sla- 
very, could expreſs: She quickly ſhewed, that ſhe 
was reſolved to retain no Impreſſions of the Hard- 
ſhips the had met with in her Siſter's time, and treat- 
ed thoſe that had uſed her worſt, with great gen- 
tleneſs, Benne ſield himſelf not excepted; only with 
a ſharpneſs of Rallery, ſhe uſed to call him her 
Faylor. She gave notice of her coming to the Crown 
to all Foreign Princes, and writ particular acknow- 
ledgments to King Philip, for the good Offices he 
* had done her. Among the reſt, ſhe writ to Sir Ed- 
ward Karn, that was her Siſters Ambaſſadour at 
Rome. But the Pope in his uſual ſtile told him, 
that England was a Fee of the Papacy, and that ir 
was a high Preſumption in her, to take the Crown 
without his conſent, eſpecially ſhe being _ | 
mate: But he ſaid, if ſhe would renounce her Pre- 


tenſions, and refer her ſelf wholly to him, ſhe 
might expe from him all the Favour that could 
conſiſt with the Dignity of the Apoſtolick See. The 
Queen hearing this, recalled Karu's Power; but 
| he being a zealous Papiſt, continued ſtill at Rue. 
. * Philip propoſed Marriage to the Queen, and un- 


. ok the Refozmation &e: 1 | 
dertook to procure a Diſpenſation for it from Rome Bock N 
But the Queen, as ſhe continued all her Life averſe HW 
to that ſtare of Life, ſo ſhe knew how unacceptab'e 1558. 
a Stranger, and particularly a Spaniard, would be — E 

to her People: She did not much value the Pope's ziage t be 
Diſpenſation; and if two Siſters might marry the N n. 


m Yalle 


ſame Perſon, then two Brothers might likewiſe marry 
the ſame Woman: Which would have overthrown 
all the Arguments for her Father's Divorce with 
Queen Carberine, upon which the Validity of: her 
Mother's Marriage and ber Legitimation did de- 


ing Philip, (he thought that during the Treaty at 
Cambray, it was not fit to put him quite out of 


; hopes; ſo he ſent to Rome for. a Diſpenſation, but 

i the French ſent to oppoſe it, and ſetup a Pretenſion 

5 for the Young' Queen of Scotlund, as the righiful 
Heir to the Crown of Exgland. „ 
The Queen continued to employ moſt of her Si- 4; 
1 ſters Privy-Councellours, and they had turned ſo changing | 
r often before, in matters of Religion, that it was not 18 n. 
n likely they would be iatraQable in that Polit: But 

Jo. > ho to theſe ſhe added divers others; the moſt eminent 
e of whom, were Sir Vill. Cecyl, and Sir Nicholas: Ba. 
2 con. She ordered all that were Impriſoned on the 

it account of Religion, to be ſet at liberty: Upon. 
, which, one, that uſed to talk pleaſantly, told her, 

it the four Evangeliſts continued ſtill Priſoners, and 

n | that the People longed much to ſee them ar li- 
* berty: She anſwered, ſhe would talk with them- 
e- | felves, and know their own mind. Some propoſed 
le the amulling all Queen Mars Parliaments, becauſe 

Id force was uſed in the firſt, and the Writs for atio- - 
he ther were not lawful, ſince the Title of Sapream 
ut Head wis left out in the Summons, before it Was 
0 taken away by Law: But it was thought a Preces - 


ments upon Errcrs in Writs, or particular Diſorders. 


nd. Vet though ſhe firmly reſolved not to marry 


dent of dangerous Conſequence, to annul Parlia- 
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532 Abzidgment of the Hiffozy 
Book IV the Queen's Death affected them with a very ſenſible 
Sorrow, yet the Joy in this Change was fo great and 
1558. ſo Univerſal, that a ſad look was thought Crimi- 
nal. and the Prieſts were glad to vent their Griefs at 
their forſaken Altars, which were now like to be con- 
verted again to Communion Tables. 
' The Queen The Queen came from Harfield, where ſhe had 
came o lived private, to London. The Biſhops met her at 
en. Highgate , ſhe received them all kindly, only ſhe 
lookt on Bonner as defiled with ſo. much Blood, 
that it ſeemed indecent to treat him with rhe ſweet- 
neſs that always attends the beginnings of Reigns, 
for common Civility to a Perſon ſo polluted, might 
ſeem ſome countenance to his Crimes. She: paſt 
through London, in the midf of all the Joys, that 
People, delivered from the Terror of Fires and Sla- 
very, could expreſs : She quickly ſhewed, that ſhe 
— was reſolved to retain no Impreſſions of the Hard- 
ſhips the had met with in her Siſter's time, and treat- 
ed thoſe that had uſed her worſt, with great gen- 
tleneſs, Bennefieldhimiclt not excepted ; only with 
a ſharpneſs of Rallery, ſhe uſed to call him her 
Faylor. She gave notice of her coming to the Crown 
to all Foreign Princes, and writ particular acknow- 
ledgments to King Philip, for the good Offices he 
* had done her. Among the reſt, ſhe writ to Sir Ed- 
ward Karn, that was her Siſters Ambaſiadour at 
ES Rome. But the Pope in his uſual ſtile told him, 
that England was a Fee of the Papacy, and that it 
was a high Preſumption in her, to take the Crown 
without his conſent, eſpecially ſhe being illegiti- 
mate: But he ſaid, if ſhe would renounce her Pre- 
- tenfions,” and refer her ſelf wholly to him, ſhe 
might expect from him all the Favour that could 
conſiſt with the Dignity of the Apoſtolick See. The 
Queen hearing this, recalled Karn's Power; but 
he being a 'zealous Papiſt, continued ſtill at me. 
; _ © Philip propoſed Marriage to the Queen, and un- 
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dertook to procure a Diſpenſation for it from Rame: Book UM - | 
But the Queen, as ſhe continued all her Life averſe HW 3 
to that ſtate of Life, ſo ſhe knew how unacceprab'e 1558. 
a Stranger, and particularly a Spaniard, would be og Pn 

to her People: She did not much value the Pope's ziage te 
Diſpenſation; and if two Siſters might marry the . 
ſame Perſon, then two Brothers might Iikewiſe marry. 
the ſame Woman: Which would have overchrown 

all the Arguments for her Father's Divorce with 

Queen Carberine, upon which the Validity of her 

Mother's Marriage and her Legitimation did de- 

pu Vet though ſhe firmly reſolved not to marry 

ing Philip, the thought that during the Treaty at. 

5 Cambray, it was not fit to put him quite out of 

hopes; ſo he ſent to Rome for a Diſpenſation, but 


the French ſent to oppoſe it, and ſet up a Pretenſion 
for the Voung Queen of Scotlund, as the righiful 


. Heir to the Crown of Exgland. r 
- The Queen continued to employ moſt of her r 
n ſters Privy-Councellours, and they had turned ſo Sans 
r often before, in matters of Religion, that it was not 8 = 
n likely they would be intraQable in that Point: But ; 
1 to theſe ſhe added divers others; the moſt eminent 

e of whom, were Sir W:1/, Cecyl, and Sir Nicholat Ba-. 

2 cox. She ordered all that were Impriſoned on the 

It account of Religion, to be ſet at liberty : Upon. 

n, which, one, that uſed to talk pleaſantly, told her, 

it the four Evangeliſts continued {fill Priſoners, and 

n that the People longed much to ſee them ar li- 

ti- berty: She anſwered, ſhe would talk with them- 

e- ſelves, and know their own mind. Some propoſed 

he the aimulling all Queen Mary's Parliaments, becauſe 

Id force was uſed in the firſt, and the Writs for atig- - | © 
he ther were not lawful, ſince the Title of Supream | 
ut Head wis left out in the Summons, before it was 

per taken away by Law: But it was thought a Preces - 

ine | dent of dangerous Conſequence, to annul Parlia- 

ok ments upon Errors in Writs, or particular Diſorders. 
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Book VI The Queen deſired, that all the Changes that ſnould 
be made, might beſo managed, as to breed as little 
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Diviſions among her People as was poſſible: She did 


not like the Title of Sypream Head, as importing 
too great an Authority. She loved Magnificence in 
Religion, as ſhe affected it in all other things; this 

made her inclined to keep Images ſtill in Churches : 
And that the Popiſh Party might be offended as lit- 
tle as was poſſible, ſhe intended to have the manner 

of Chriſt's Preſence in the Sacrament defined in ge- 
neral terms, that might comprehend all fides. A 


Scheme was formed of the Method in which it was 


moſt adviſable for the Queen to proceed, and put in 
Cecy!'s Hands. f 1 AY 
It was thought neceſſary to do nothing till a 
Parliament were called: The Queen had reaſon to 
© look for all the miſchief that the Pope could do 
© her, who would ſet on the French, and by their 
means, the Scots, and perhaps the Ir7:/h, againſt 
© her. The Clergy, and thoſe that were imployed 
© in Queen Marys time, would oppoſe it; and do 
© what they could to inflame the Nation: And the 


greater part of the People loved the Pomp of the 


© old Ceremonies. It was therefore propoſed, that 
© the Queen ſhould on any terms make Peace with 
France; and encourage the Party in Scotland, that 
© defired æ Reformation. The Clergy were general - 
ly hated for their Cruelty, and it would be eaſy 
to bring them within the Statute of Præmunire: 
Care was alſo to be taken to expoſe the former 
© Councellours, for the ill conduct of Affairs in 


© Queen Mary's time, and fo to leſſen their Credit. 


It was alſo propoſed to look well to the Commiſ- 


13 55 5 both for the Peace and the Militia, and to 


© the Univerſities. Some Learned Men were to be 
© ordered, to conſider what alterations were fit to be 
made, and by what ſteps they ſnould proceed. It 
was thought fit to begin with the Communion groves 

| £0 ow 


\ 


Nec did the Exiles, that had fied-beyond Sea, Bockl“ 

return again, and ſome: zealous People began, in nx. 

man places, to break. Images, and ſet up King Ed 1538. 
ward's Service again. Upon this, the norder- — wa 2} 

ed, that the Litany, and other of the Service © 17 

ſhould: be ſaid in Exz4/þ, and that no Elevation 
ſhould. be uſed in the Maſs : But required her Sub- mY 

JjeQs by Proclamation, to avoid all Innovations, and +» veremw. 
uſe no other Forms but thoſe that ſhe kept up in - 
her Chappel, till it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed in 

Parliament. She ordered her Siſter's Funeral to be 

performed with the ordinary Magnificence: White, - . 

iſhop of Wincheſter, that . preached: the Sermon, 

not only extolled her Government much, but made 

ſevere Reflections on the pteſent Rate of Affairs; 

for which he was confined to his Houſe for ſome 1 
Many Sees were now vacant : So one of the firſt Por 1 = 
things that came under Conſultation, was the finds falz.che Sev 4 
ing out fit Men for them. Dr. Parker waspitched 7, jog. 

on, as the fitteſt Man for the See of Canterbury: | | 

He had been Chaplain to Anne Bolleyn, and had 

been imployed in InftruCting the Queen in the Points 

of Religion, when ſhe was young: He was well 

known to Sir Nicholas Bacon, and both. He and G 
cxl-gave ſo high a Character of him, that it meeting 

with the Queen's particular Eſteem; made them 16 

ſolve on advancing him: But as ſoon as he knew it, 

he uſed all rhe Arguments potliblyhe could againſt 

it, both from the weakneſs of his Body, and his un- 

firneſs for ſo great a Charge. He deſired that he 

might be put in ſome ſmall Benefice of 20 Nobles "4 

a Lear; ſo far was he from aſpiring to great Wealth, . \, © © 
or high Dignities: And as Cramer had done before 
him, he continued for many Months ſo averfe to 
it, that it was very hard to overcome him. Such 
Promotions are generally, if not greedily ſought * 
after, yet at leaſt willingly enough undertaken; but 
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looked liker the practices in Ancient than Modern 
times. In the beſt Ages of the Church, inſtead of 
that Ambirus, which has given ſuch ſcandal to the 


World in latter times, it was ordinary for Men to 


fly from the offer of great Preferments, and to re- 
tire to a Wilderneſs,” or a Monaſtery, rather than 
undertake a charge, which they thonght above their 
Merit or Capacity to diſcharge. And this will ſtill 


tuen it ſelf in all ſuch as have a Juſt ſenſe of the 


Paſtoral Care, and confider the diſcharging that, 
more than the raifing or enriching themſelves: or 
their Families: And it was thought no ſmall ho- 
nour to the Reformation, that the two chief Inſtru- 
ments that promoted it, C anner and Parker, gave 
ſuch evidences of a Primitive Spirit, in being fo un- 
willingly advanced. 9 1 

The Seals were taken from Heath, and put in 
Bacon's hands, who was declared Lord Keeper, and 
had all the Dignity and Authority of the Chancel - 


Ilor's Office, without the Title, which was perhaps 


The Queen is 


} Crowned. 


on her Knees, and kiſſed it, and ſaid, ſhe prefered 


an effect of his great Modeſty, that adorned his o= | 
ther great qualities. As he was Eminent in himſelf, 
ſo he was happy in being Father to the Great Sir 
Francis Bacon, one of the chief Glories of the Eng- 


14h Nation. 


On the 13th of January, the Queen was Crown- 
ed: When fhe entred into her Chariot at the Tow- 
er, ſhe offered up an humble acknowledgement ro 
God, for delivering her out of that Lions Den, and 
preſerving her to that Joyful Day. She paſſed 
through London in great Triumph, and received 


all the expreſſions of Joy from her People, with 


ſo much ſweetneſs, as gained as much on their 
Hearts, as her Siſters ſowerneſs had alienated them 
from her. Under one of the Triumphal Arches, a 
Child came down as from Heaven, repreſenting 
Truth with a Bible in his hand; which ſhe received 


that 


\ 
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at it; and he only could be prevailed on to do it. 
They perceived that ſhe intended to make changes in 
Religion, and though many of them had changed of. 
ten before, yet they reſolved now to ſtick firmer to 
that which they had ſo lately profeſſed, and for 
which they had ſhed ſo e ine e 
The Parliament was opened on the 25th. of Ju- A Parlie- 
nuary; Bacon made a long Speech, both concern- 4 
ing matters of Religion, and the State of the Na- 
tion. He deſired they would examine the former 
Religion, without heat or partial affection; and 
that all reproaches might be forborn, and extreams: . 
avoided: And that _ might be ſo ſetled, that 
all might agree in an Uniformity in Divine Wor- 
ſhip. He laid open the Errours of the former 
Reign, and agpravated the loſs of Calais: But 
ſhewed, that it could not be eaſily recovered. He 
made a high Panegyrick of the Queen, but when he 
ſhewed the neceſſities ſhe was in, he ſaid, ſhe would 
defire no ſupply, but what they ſhould freely and 
chearfully offer. The Houle of Commons began 
at a Debate, Whether the want of the Title of S7. 
pream Head in the enumeration of the Queen's Ti- 
tles, made a Nullity in the Writs, by which this 
and ſome former Parliaments had been ſummoned : 
But they concluded in the Negative. re. 


The Treaty at Cambray ſtuck chiefly at the reſtitu-· The . £ 
tion of Calais: And King Philip for a great while 


inſiſted ſo poſitively on ir, that he refuſed ro make 
Peace on other terms. England had loſt it by a War, 
in which they engaged on his account; 10 in honour 
he was bound to ſee to it. But when the hopes of 
his marrying the Queen vaniſhed, and when he ſaw 
ſhe was going to make changes in Religion, he grew 
more careleſs of her Intereſts, and told the Eng//þ 

[ Ambaſſadours, 


9 
that above all the other Preſents that were that day Boo I 
made her: She was Crowned by Oglerhorp, Biſhop Www 
of Carliſle, for all the other Biſhops refuſed to aſſiſt 1358 
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Bock IV Ambaſſidours, that unleſs they would enter into a 
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League for keeping up the War fix Years longer, he 
mult ſubmit ta the neceſſity of his affairs, and ma | - 
Peace. So the Queen Iiſtned to Propofitions ſent. her 


trombrance. She complained of the Q. of Srotland 
aſſuming the Title and Arms of England: It was an- 
ſmwered, that ſince ſhecarried the Title and Arms of 


France, ſhe had no reaſon to quarrel muchon that acs 


© count. She ſaw ſhe could not make War with France 
alone, and knew that Philip had made a ſeparated 


Peace, She had no mind to begin her Reigu with a War, 
that would probably be unſucceſs ful, or demand Sub- 


dies that would be ſo grievous, as that thereby ſhe 


might loſe the Affections of her People. The loſs 


of Calais was no reproach: on her, but fell wholly 
on her Siſter's Memory: And ſince ſhe intended to 


make ſome changes in matters of Religion, it was 


neceſſary to be at quiet with her Neighbours: Up- 


on this, ſhe re ſol ved to make Peace with France, on 


tthe belt terms that could be obtained. It was a-. 


greed, that at the end of eight Years, Calas ſnould 
either be reſtored, or Five Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns: ſhould be payed the Queen: Yer if, du- 
ring that time, ſhe made War, either on France, ot 
Scotland, ſhe was to forfeit her right to Calais. Ay. 
mouth in Scotland, was to be raſed, and all dit- 


' ferences on the Borders there, were to be deter- 


mined by ſome deputed on both ſides; this being 


adjuſted, a general Peace between the Crowns of 


England, France and Spain was concluded: And 
thus the Queen being freed from the dangerous con- 


ſultations that the continuance of a War might have 
involved her in, was the more at liberty to ſettle 


Acts paſt in 
Parilameit, 


matters at home. 45 ee 
The firſt Bill that was brought to try the Tempet 
of the Parliament, was for the Reſtitution of the 
Tenths and Firſt-fruits to the Crown 4 againſt 
this all the Biſhops proteſted, but that was * 


* 
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the op 


on in a fingle ſtate, and had refuſed che Pro 


rr 


might happen to marry ; but ſhe ſent them a Mel: 


# 


was of new laid on the Clergy, but · all the-Impros 
priated Benefices, which Queen Mary 
dred, were reſtored to the Cron. 


limitred her to time, nor Nation: But declared 
that as hitherto ſhe had lived with great ſatissaſſti⸗ 
ons that had been made her, both in her Brother's 
and Siſter's Reign, ſo ſhe had no Inclinatien to 
change her courſe of life. If ever ſhe did it, ſhe 
would take care chat it ſhould be for the good, and 
to the ſutisfaction of her People. She thought lie 
was married to the Nation at her Coronation, and 
looked on her People as her Children; and ſhe 
would be well contented, if her Tombſtone:might 


tell Poſterity, Here lies a Queen that Reigned ſoilong, 


and lived and dyed a Virgin. There was little mote 
progreſs made in this matter, ſave, that a Commirtee 


was appointed by both Houſes tõ conſider what 


ſhould be the Authority of the Perſon, whom the Queen 


ſage, to proceed to other Affairs, and let that alone. 


A Bill for the Recognition of her Title to the Her Tile ts 


ro acknow- 
Repeal the Sentence of her Mother's Divorce, for the lege. 


Crown was put in : It was not thought nec 


Crown purged all defects: And it was thought need 


eſs to look back unto a thing, which could not be 


e, without at leaſt caſting ſome reproach on her 
they did aſſuredly helieve and declare, that by che 


Las of God and the Realm, ſhe was their Law- © 


* ful Queen, and was Rightly and Lineally de- 
* ſcended. This was thought a much wiſer way, 
than if they had examined the Sentence of Divorce, 


0 that 


Father; ſo it was in general words Enadted, That 


the Rekoumation, Kc. 39 


jon made to it. By it, not ouly that Tax Bbok l | 
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After this, the Commons made an Addreſs to the r n- 
Queen, deſiring her to chooſe: fuch a Husband; 
might make both her ſelf, and the Nation haf 
She received this very kindly, fince they had neithtt . 


mons pray” 
As the Queen 


* . 
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that paſt, | upon the Confeſſion of a PrecontraQ; 
which muſt have tevived the remembrance of things 
that were better left in filence.” e. 

- Bills were put im for the Engliſßh Service, for re. 
viving King Edward's Laws, and for annexing the 
premacy again ta the Crown. To that, concerning 


i the Supremacy, two Temporal Lords, and nine Bi- 


ſnops, with the Abbot of Weſtminſter, diſſented. It 
was pro to revive the Law, for making the 


Biſhops by Letters Patents, as was in King Edward's 
time; but they choſe rather ta renew the Act for 


Electing them, made in the 25 Hen, g. They revi- 


ved all Acts made againſt the Pope's Power, in King 


Henry's time; and repealed thoſe made by Queen 
Mary. They enacted an Oath, for acknowledging 
the Queen Supream Governour in all Cauſes, and os 

ver all Per ſons: Thoſe that refuſed it, were to for- 
feit all Offices that they held, either in Church or 
State, and to be under a diſability, during Life. If any 
ſhould advance the Authority of a Eoreign Power ;. 


for the firſt Offence, they were to be Fined, or Impri- 


foned ; for the ſecond, to be in a Præmunire; and the 
third was made Treaſon. The Queen was alſo im- 
powered to give Commiſſions, for Judging and Re- 
forming Eccleſiaſtical Matters; who were limitted 
to Judge nothing to be Hereſy, but what had been 


PPT * already ſo Judged by the Authority of the Scripture, 


vor tbe firſt Four General Councils. All Points that were 


not decided, either by expreſs words of Scriptures, 


or by thoſe Councils, were to be referred to the 


Parliament and Convocation. The Title of Sapream 


Head was changed, partly becauſe the Queen had 
ſome Scruples about it, and partly to moderate the 
Oppoſition which the Popiſh Party might otherwiſe 
make to it: And the refuſing the Oath was made 
no other way Penal, but that all Offices or Benefices 
were forfeited upon it, which was a great mitigati . 
on of the Severity in King Henrys time: The Bi- 
i 1 - OPS 
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ops are ſaid to have made ſeveral Speeches 3. Book VÞþ © 

gainſt this, in the Houſe of Lords: But that which I "0 

goes under the Name of Heath's Speech,” muſt be a e 
forgery; for in it the Supremacy 4s called a new an 
unheard of thing, which could not have flowed 

from one that had Sworn. it ſo often, both unde 

King Henry, and King Edward. Tonſtall came not 

to this Parliament, and he was ſo offended with the 

Cruelties of the laſt Reign, that he had withdrawn 9 

himſelf into his Dioceſs, where he burnt none him 

ſelf; upon that it was now thought, that he was fa 

much alienated from thoſe Methods, that ſome had 

grout hopes of his declaring for the Reformation; 

eath had been likewiſe very moderate, nor were 2 
any burnt under him. Upon the Tower given the M1 
Queen, to appoint ſome to reform and dirętt all 2 


Eccleſiaſtical Matters, was the Court, called tl 
High Commiſſion Court, founded: Which indeed 
was nothing but the ſharing that Authority, which | 
was in one Perſon in King Henrys time, into many = 

Hands: For that Court had no other Authority, 99 
but that which was lodged formerly in Cromwell, - | 9 
as the King's Vicegerent, and was now thought too 
great to be truſted to one Man. 

Great Complaints were made of Seditious Ser- . rocking 
mons preached by the Popiſh Clergy : Upon which cenee oro. 
the Queen followed the Precedent that her Siſter oo. i 
had made, and forbid all Preaching, excepting. on- „ 
ly by ſuch as obtained a Licence under the Great 
Seal for it: Sheljkewiſe ſent an Order to the Cont 
vocation, requiring them, under the pains of a - 
Premunire, to make no Canons. Let the . 

ar 


» 


Houſe, in an Addreſs to the Upper-Houfe, dec 


„ ‚ Erle ror. Doom. Ito ano . bo... © Ab. , ao Mind an ei nn ox Wo 
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{or the Corporal Preſence, and that the Maſs was 
4 Propitiatory Sacrifice, and for the Supremacy, ,*' "> 
and that Matters of Religion fell only under theses 
Cognizance of the Paſtors of the Church. The gtęa t 
eſt part of both the niverfiries, has a0 68 1 


, 
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13559. Clerks of Convocation, — —— a publick Confe- 


—— pointed between the 
ops and the Re 


| ole to Heath, who was ſtill a Privy Councellour , 
And he, after ſome Conference about it with his — 


te about three Points: Worſhip in an Unknown 


beinga Propitiatory Sacrifice for the Dead and the 
Living: All was to be given in, in Writing. The 
Bifhops were to begin in every Point, and they were 
to interch their — pers, and anſwer them. 
The laſt of March was the de felt Day of Conference, 


which was held in VWeſtminſter Ab in the Fre- 


ſence of the Privy-Council, and both Houſes of 
Parliament. The Biſhop of 3 pretended, 
there had been ſome miſtake in the r, and that 
their Paper was not quite finiſhed, but that Dr. 


Cole ſhould deliver in Diſcourſe what they had 


prepared, though it was not yet in that order, that 
it could be Cop ied ont, The ſecret of this was, 


the Biſhops had f refolved openly to Vindicate their 


Doctrine, bur not to give any Papers, or enter in- 


to difpute with Hereticks, or fo far to acknowledge 

the Queen s Sopremacy, as to engage in Conferences 
at her command. Cole was obſerved to read almoſt 
all he ſaid, though he affected to be thought only 
to deliver à diſcontſe fo, as if moſt part of it had 
deen Extemporary. 

The ſubſtance of it was, That though the Wor- 
Feels hip ina known Tongue had been appointed in the 
— oo Scriprures,-yet the Church had power to change ir, 


5 unknown 28\ſhe changed the Sabbath, and had appointed the 


ongue) Sacrament to be received faſting, though ir was In- 
| Lay after wy” To eat Blood was forbid, 


and 
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— — It was firſt pro- 


accepted of it. Nine of a ſide were to Di- 
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che Power that every particular Church 
tad to mer Rites and: — and the Maſſes 


tine was the ſame, and was ſpread over 
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gift of the Holy 
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miaCrmantof 
yet it was in 


tries. The People might reap profit from 'Pra 
which they underſtood not, as well as abſent Pages 
ſons. The Queen of Ethiopias Eunuch read Iſaiab, 
though he underſtood him not; and Philip was feng | 
to explain that Prophecy to him. . 
— when this . ended, read 12 Paper drawn - 
e began itw a IG and Ng 
2 —— — their ſincerity. | 
their Aſfertion on Saint Paul's Epiſtle to 8 Corin= 
thians, in which he enjoyned them to pray with 
underſtanding, that fo the Unlearned {might ſay, 
Amen, and that nothing ſhould be ſpoken that might | 
on an uncertain ſound, but that all things ſhould _, 
done to edification z and tho' the ſpeaking - 
with ſtrange * was then an — — TS, 
— yet he forbids the uſing it, 
where there was no Interpreter. Things ſo expteſſy 
enjoyned could not be indifferent, or fall under the 
wer of the Church. The Jens! had their Wor- 
in the Vulgar Tongue, ſo had alſo the moſt 
— Sane Nations — converted to Chriſtianity. 
The natural uſe of Speech was, that every thing 
which was ſaid, might be underſtood : Quoratt- 
ons were brought, to ſhew that Pſalms were 


dail ſung in the ulgar Tongue among all Nations. 


they ended their „it was received 

with a deer applauſe; an was put in the Lord. | 
Keeper's hands, by them all. But the Bi- 
ſhops refuſed to deliver theirs. The next day was 
pointed for the conſidering the ſecond Point z but 
1555 Biſhops reſolved to go no farther in the Confer- 
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that the Audience was more favourable to the other 

fide : So the next day of Meeting, they offered an 
anſwer to the Paper giyen in the former day by 
the Reformers. The Lord Keeper told them, that 
according to the Order laid down, they were firſt 
to go through the three Points, before they might 
be fufferecd to reply: But they ſaid, Cole had the 
former day only given his own ſenſe inan Extem - 
porary diſcourſe. Their foul dealing in this was 
condemned by the whole Audience, ſo the Lord 


Keeper required them to go to the ſecond Point; 
But they refuſed to begin, and moved that the o- 


ther fide ſhould be made to begin; and though 
the Lord Keeper ſhewed them, that this was con- 


trary to the Order agreed on before-hand, yet they 


continued all reſolute, and would not proceed any 
further; Fecknam only excepted : But he ſaid, he 
could do nothing alone, fince the reſt ,would not 
Joyn with him. The Biſhops of Wzncheſter and Lin- 
coln ſaid, the Faith of the Church ought not to be 


examined, except in a Synod of Divines : And it 


ve too great an encouragement to Hereticks, to 
iſpute with them: And that both the Queen and 
her Council deſerved to be excommunicated, for 


ſuffering them to argue againſt the Catholick Faith, 


before an Unlearned Multitude. Upon this, they 
were ſent to the Tower, and the Conference broke 
up: But the Reformers thought the advantage was 
much on their ſide, and that things were now car - 
ried much more fairly, than had been in thoſe Con- 


ferences and Diſputes that were in the beginning of 


ing it, o they juſtified them for breaking it off.. 


the former Reign. The Papiſts, on the other hand 
faid, it was viſible the Audience was ptepoſſeſ- 
ſed, and that the Conferencę was appointed only 
to make way for the changes, that the Parliament 
was then about, with the Pomp of a Victory; and 
therefore as they blamed the Biſniops for undertak-- 
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the rooſt contin ene 10 9 5 that _— 
Declaration which was made in the — Ws 1552 © | 


5 185 Edward,” eine Corpo jy —.— S. 
8 et cut, that ſo none might | ere 22 
mater ich Peop 


gain ſer up. - 
ofroF the Church pc | 
Ortttirion Was 6k ent Jed in Aa: vv 
which gave occaſiotito' Bonne Ae nett S 
on the mY, OF ONinanidhy | But | 
had been made's unt 
. in the 55 * 
Book, then ſet 


Aden n the Bill for the Engle Ser ice dess pu ut in . 
to the Houſe of Lords, Heath, and Srot Biller on. 
Che) er, and Fecknam, mad long Speeches 282inft Biſhops. | 7 
it, grounded chiefly on the thoricy of due (urch, 
the Antiquity of the eſtabliſhed Religion, and No- 2 
van mite ae Ing, Je 

as appeared in King 8 th 
a the Catholick Church, and the 
Succeſſion in St. Peters Chair, ought to have more oo 
Authority, than a few Preachers riſen up 8 fo = 
They alſo enlarged much againſt the Sacril _ 
robbing of Churches, and the _ -of 1 — „ 
that kad been committed | Rabe Co 
thoſe that favoured them. Nor was ſaid in 2 
firion to this in the Houſe of Lords, is not known, 1 
but a great deal of it ma — be gathered from the Pi- 
per which the Reform Divines drew upon the ſe- 
cond Point, about which, = 79, -were appointed to = 
Diſpute, of the Power that every Church had to re. 
form it ſelf This they founded on the Epiſtles of ,.- 


St. Paul to the _ Churches, and St. John's 


to 
27 


tt | eee arme, 
Bock IVIto the- Angels of the Seven Churches. In; e inſt 
Ares three . no General Councils, but eve. - 
1555. rx Biſho 555 bis Dioceſs, or ſuch few Bi 

0 Pr could Aſſemble [Together copdemnsl Her 
determined 0 1h that we conteſted; 
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ilerimages, and the worſhipping o of Rt 9 57 Were 
laid afide, Gar vey Ng that the 95 | 

i by: her the 
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2 --2 Fight, a 1065 and nine Temporal Lords, pro- 
; (ted againſt it, among whom was the Marqueſs of 
dl 2 Lord Treaſurer.” Another Act paſt with 


1 more op tion, that the Queen might reſerye, ſome 
"> Lands belonging to Biſhopricks, to her ſelf, as they 
x Wl ,void, giving in lieu of them Impropriated 
ythes to the valus of them; but this was much op · 
poſed in the Houſe of Commons, who apprehended, 
that under this pretence, there might new ſpoils be 
made of Church-Lands, 1 that, upon a diyiſion of 
the Houſe, go were a axon it, but 133 were for it, 
and ſq it was paſt. All Religious Houſes founded by 
the late Ae . en, were ſuppreſt and united to. the 
Cron. Deprivation of the Popiſh Bi 1 in 
King Edward's stime, was declared valid in 
which all the Leaſes which had been made by * 0 
that were put in their Sees, were good in Law: 
Subſidy, and two Tenths, and two Fifteenths, with 
the Bill, of Tonnageand Poundage, were 7 ane 
ſo the Parliament was diſſolved on the 8:þ of May. 


Some Bills were e propoſed, but not * One 55 
or 
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who' were Barlow, Scory, and Civerdate - But the 
firſtof theſe had been made to refign, and the laſt" 1559. 
being extream old, reſolved tofollow Latimers t 


ample, and not return to his See. 80 it was not 


it! worth the while to make an Act for Story? 455 
alote.' Another Bill that was laid aſide, was frf MB 
reſtoring all Chureh men to their Benefices, that 
had been turned out, becauſe they were married: 9 
But ir ſeems, it was not thought decent enough to 

begin with ſuch an Ac. Another Bill that came to 

nothing, was for impowering XXXIII Perſons to re- 


vile the Eccleſiaſtical Laws: But as this laſt was 


then let fall, ſo tothe great prejudice of this Church, 
e 07 i 0 Ts yt en mA ee 
After the Parliament was diſſolved, the Qath of May mi- > _ 
Supretnacy was tendred to the Biſhops, and all, ex- dere, oY 


cept Kirchin, Biſhop of Lardaffe, refuſed ir. Tor © 
ftall continued unreſolved till September, and ſo long 


did the Queen delay the puting it to him: But at 
laſt he refuſed it, and ſo loſt his Biſhoprick. It _—_ 
was generally believed that he quitted it rather, be- = 
cauſe being extream old, he thought it indecent to © © 
forſake his Brethren, and to be ſtill changing, than  _—— 
out of any Scruple he had in his Conſcience, con- . > 
cerning it. All the Biſhops were at firſt put under 

Confinement, but they were ſoon after ſet at liberty; 
only Bonner, White, and Watſon, were kept Priſon- 

ers. Many Complaints were brought againſt Bonne. 
for the Cruelties he had been guilty of againſt Law, - 8 
and the Tortures he had put his Priſoners - ro him- 
felf : But yet the Queen reſolved not to ſtain the” 
beginnings of her Reign with Blood, and the Re- 
formed Divines were, in imitation of Naz:anzen , 
upon the like Revolution inthe Roman Empire; ex- 
horting their Followers not to think of revenging -* ˖ 
themſelves, but to leave that to God. Heath liv- (Ml 


ed privately at his on Houſe, in which he was: 


Nn 2 ſome- 
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Bogk IV ſometimes viſited by the Queen. Tunſta / and Thirls. 


1559. 


by were appointed to live in Lambeth, with the new. 
Archbiſhop. White, and Waz/on: were moroſe and 
haughty Men, much addicted to the School-Divini-. 


ty, which has been often obſeryed to incline People 


to an over-valuing of themſelves. All the other Bi- 
ſhops except Paten, Scot, and Goldwell, tha had been 
Biſhops of Worceſter, Cheſter, and St. 4; aph, conti-. 
nued ſtill in Exgland: But theſe had leave to go d 
Sea. A few Gentlemen, and all the Nuns went like- 


wiſe out of England; and ſo gentle was the Queen, 


The Queen 
inclined to 
keep Images 
in Churches. 


not ea 
| Reaſons againſt them in Writing, and 


that ſhe denied that Liberty to none that asked it. 
The Queen inclined to keep Images ſtill in Chur 
ches, and though the Reformed Divines made ma 
ny ——— to divert her from it; yet ſhe was 
ily wrought on. The Divines put all their 

fired her to 
commit the determining of this matter to a Synod 
of Biſhops and Divines, and not to take up an un- 
alterable Reſolution upon Political Conſiderations. 


They laid before her the fſecondCommandment againſt 


making Images for God, and the Curſe pronounced 
againſt thoſe that made an Image, and put it in a 
ſecret place, that is, in an Oratory: The Book of 
Wiſdom calls them # ſnare for the feet of the Igno- 


rant. St. John charged the Chriſtians to beware of 


Idols, and not only of worſhipping them. The uſe 
of them fed Superſtition, and ended in Idolatry, and 
would breed great Diviſions among themſelves, 
They ſhewed that Images were not allowed in the 


Church, till the 57þ Century; and the Conteſts that 


were raiſed about them, in the Eaftern Empire, occa- 
ſioned ſuch Diſtractions, as in a great meaſure made 
way for its ruin, and laid it open to the Mabomerans- 
Theſe things wrought ſo much on the Queen, that 
ſhe was at laſt content they ſhould be put down. 
It was now reſolved to ſend Viſitors over Eng- 
land, ſo Injunctions were prepared for them. Thoſe 
- appointed 


* 93 


appointed in the firſt year of King Edward. wer Bock 


Handerous words were forbidden. No Books were 


have no figure on it, and to be thicker than Waters. 


1 
now renewed with ſome little alteration: To Which 
© Rules were added, concerning the Matriages of the 1556. 
* Clergy, for avoiding the ſcandals given by them. & ru 
The Clergy were alſo required to uſe Hahits, ac- 4 
© cording to their degrees in the Univerſities. All 
© People were to reſort to their own Pariſh Church; 

* and ſome were to be appointed to examine and 
give notice of thoſe who went not to Church: AR 


to be Printed without Licence: Inquiry was or- 1 
© dered to be made into all the proceedings againſt B 
* Hereticks, during the late Reign: Reverence was 

© to be expreſſed, when the name Jeſis was pro- 

* nopmced: An Explanation was made of the fupre- : 

* macy, that the Queen did not pretend to any au = 
* thority for Miniſtring Divine Service; but-only  _.if 
© that ſhe had the Soveraignity over all Perſons, and - 
© that no Foreign Power was to be acknowledged: - > 
And ſuch as had ſcruples about it, might declare, 

© that they took it only in that ſenſe. A Commu- 

nion Table was to be ſet, where the Altars ſtood 

formerly, but on Sacrament Days, it was to be 

brought into the moſt convenient place in the 

Chancel. The Bread for the Sacrament was to 


© The bidding Prayer was appointed to be the ſame 
© that had been uſed in King Edturd's _ ou ; 
an Expreſſion that imported a Prayer for the Dead, 
was changed. The obliging Churchmen to go al- 

ways in their Habits; was thought a good mean to „ 
make them obſerve the Decencies of their Function, i 


- when their Habit declared what they were, and "8 


would be a reproach to them, if they behayed 
themſelves unſuitably to it. The bowing at the 
name 7eſus was confithres, as ſuch an acknowledg - 


ment of his Divinity, as was made by ſtanding up 
at the Creed, or the Gloria Patri, The liberty gi- 
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Book IV ven to explain in what ſenſe the Oath of Supremacy 


1559. 
JJ 


The High - 


Commiſſion 
Courts. 


was taken, gave a great Evidence of the Modeta- 
tion of the Queens Government; thus ſhe would 
not lay ſnares for her People, which is always a ſign 

of a wicked and Tyrannica Prince. But the Queen 
reckoned, that if ſuch Comprehenſive Methods 
could be found out, as would once bring her Pep- 
ple under an Union, though perhaps there might re- 
main a great diverſity of Opinion, that would wear 
off with the preſent Age, and in the next Genera- 


tion all would be of one mind. And this had the 


good effect that was expected from it, till the Pope 
and the King of Spain began to open Seminaries = 
yond Sea, for a Miſhon to England; which haye 
ſince that time been the occaſion of almoſt all the 
diſtractions this Nation has laboured under... 
The Queen granted Commiſſions for the two Pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and 1oxk, conſiſting moſt of 
the Laity; ſome few of the Clergy being mixed 


with them: Impowering them to viſit the Chur- 


ches, to ſuſpend or deprive unworthy Clergymen, 
to proceed againſt ſcandalous Perſons, by Impri- 

© ſonment or Church-cenſures ; to reſerve Penſions 
for ſuch as reſigned their Benefices, and to reſtore 
© ſuch as had been unlawfully put out in the late 
Reign. By theſe reſerved Penſions, as the Clergy 
that were turned out, were kept from extreme want, 
ſo they were in great meaſure bound to their good 


behaviour by them: The Impowering Lay-men to 


deprive Church-men, or Excommunicate, could not 
be eaſily excuſed ; but was as Juſtifiable, as the 
Commiſſions to Lay-chancellours. for thoſe things 
were. There are Nine thouſand four hundred, Be- 


nefices in England, but of all theſe, the number of 
' thoſe who choſe to reſign, rather than to take the 


Oath, was very inconſiderable. Fourteen Biſhops, 
ſix Abbots, twelve Deans, twelve Archdeacons, fif- 


teen Heads of Colledges, fifty Prependaries, and 
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eightty Reftors, was the whole number of thoſe BocE 2 
that. were turned out. But it believed, that te I 
greateſt part complied againſt their Conſciences, and 13335. 
would have been ready for another turn, if the Queen 


had died, while that Race of Incumbents lived, and 


the next Succeſſor had been of another Religion. 


be See of Canterbury was now to be filled: But Poker i | 


Parker ſtood: out long, before he wou d ſubmit to very unwil- | p 


lingly made 


a burden, which he thought diſproportioned to his 4rctbib. o& i 


ſtrength. | He ſaid,” he was afraid of incurring Gods 
Indignation, for accepting a truſt, which he could G 
not diſcharge as he ought, having neither ſtrength 
of Body nor Mind equal to it: He was threatned 
with Impriſonment in caſe of refuſal; but he ſaid, 
he would ſuffer it chearfully, rather than engage 
in a ſtation, that was fo far above him; and he had 
ſuch a ſenſe of the Epiſcopal Function, that he re- 
ſolved never to aſpire to it. He thought he had hut 
two or three years more of life before him, and 
deſired to imploy theſe well, and not to be advan- 
ced to a place, in which he knew he could not an- 
ſwer the expectations that ſome had of him: He 
wiſhed the Queen would ſeek out a Man, that was 


neitber Arrogant, Faint-hearted, nor Covetous : And 
expreſſed the great apprehenſions he had, that ſome 


Men, who he perceived were Men ſtill, notwith- _ 
ſtanding all the Trials they paſt through of late 
would revive thoſe heats that were begun beyond Sea, | 
and that they would fall a quarrelling among them—- 
ſelves, which would prove a pleaſant diverſion to ts 
Papiſts. But when by many repeated Commands, he 
as required to accept of that Advancement, ne 
at laſt writ to the Queen herſelſ and proteſted, © That 

* out of regard to God, and the good of her Service, 

© he held himſelf bound in Conſcience, to declare to 
her his great unworthineſs for ſo high a Function 
* and ſo, as proſtrate at her Feet, he begged her tao 
+preſs it on him no further: For that Office did we. 
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* 352  -Itpidgitant ol theHiſtozw 
L Book IV © require a Man of mote Learning, Virtue and Expe 
I * rience, than he perfeQly knew was in himſelf. H. 
41559. astheſedenials,ſoearnetly and frequently repeated, 
ſſhewed, that he had certainly ſome of the neceſſary 
Qualifications, which were true Humility, and a 
Contempt of the World; ſo they tended to increaſe 
the eſteem which the Queen and her Miniſters had of 
dim: And they perfiſting in their Reſolution, he was 
at laſt forced to yield to it. He was upon the ſending 
of the Conge d eſtire, choſen by the Chapter of Can+ 
terbury; and in September, the Queen iſſued out a 
Warrant for his Conſecration, which was directed 
to Tonftall, Bourn, and Pool, (the laſt was Cardi- 
nal Pools Brother, and was Biſhop of Peterboraugh) 
and to Kitchin, Barlow, and Scory : By which it . 
appears, that there was then ſome hope of gaining 
the former three to obey the Laws, and to continue 
in their Sees; but they refuſing to execute this, 
there was a ſecond Warrant direthed to Kitthin, Bar. 
low, Scory, and Coverdale, and to Bale, Biſhop of 
| Offery, and two — Biſhops to Conſecrate Par» 
cen: And on the 17th of December, he was Conſe- 
_ erated by four of theſe, according to the Book of 
Ordination ſet out under King Edward, only the gi- 
Ving the Paſtoral Staff was now omitted. T8 
| Theother _ After this, Parker ordained Grinda/ for the See 
| fecraton. Of London; Cox for Ely; Horn for Wincheſter ; San- 
© dysfor Worceſter, Merick for Bangor; Young for 
=> St. David; Bullingbam for Lincoln; Fewel for Sa- 
liabury; Davis for St. A ſaph; Gueſt for Rucheſter 
Berkley for Bath and Wells, Bentham for Coventry 
and: Litchfield,” Alley for Exeter; and Parre for 
Peterborough; Barlow and Scory were — in the 
Sees of Chicheſter and Hereford. The Sees of 1ork 


| and Dure ſme were kept vacant a Year, upon ſome 
-W hopes that Heath and Tonſtall would have comform- 


ed; but in the Year 156 1, Dung was tranflated 
from St. Davide to Jork; and Pilkinftohr was pu 
in Dareſme; NE ed alt ip , Ro All 
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All this — the more particularly, for 

covering the I — —— _ — | 
ndination, which was firſt vented in 1559. 
— —— above e after this. It neee 
was then ſaid, that the EHlect 

Nages-Head Tavern in Che 


nd wete in great 
diſorder, becauſe Kitchin — thern 
upon whic and | 


h, Scory made them all knee-down, | 
laid the Bible on their Heads, ſaying, Tate rhow Au- 
thority to Preach the Word of God ſincerely; and that 
this was all: the Ordination that they ever had: 
and to confirm this, it was pretended, that Neale, | 
one of Banners Chaplains, watched them into the 
Tavern, ang ſaw all that was done through the Key- 
hole. This was given out, when all that —. 
cerned in it, were dead; yet the old Earl of of Nr. 
tingham, who had ſeen Parte Conſecration, was 
ſtill alive, and declared that he ſaw it done at Lr. 
betb, in the Chappel, according to the Common- 
Prayer- Bock, and T both the Records of the Crown, 
and the Regiſters of the See of Canterbury, do plain 
ly Confute this. The Author did alſo ſee the Ori- 
ginal Inſtrument then made, deſcribing all the par - 
ticulars relating to Parker's Conſecration, preſer- 
ved ſtill in (pu Chriſti College in Cambri doe. a- 
mong the other Manuſcripts which he left to that 
Houle, in which he had his Education EY] 
The firſt thing which the Biſhops ſer about, was The Article 
the publiſhing the Doctrine of the Church. In or- 


— — at the — "oY 


der to this, a Review was: made of thoſe ade Here — 


chat had — compiled under King Edward the VI. 
— rome cpm 22 made. The * 
Kerable, was, that a long Determination, that 
was made formerly againſt the Corporal Preſence 
was now left out; and it was only aid, That +he 
Body of Chrift was given and tecerved in a ſpiritual 


manner, and that the means by which it was 'revefoed, 
was Fall. Let in the n, of the 


Articles 
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354 Ibzidgment of the Hiſtozy 
Book IV Articles by both Houſes of Convocation, ſtill extant, 
Warw there was a full declaration made againſt it, in theſe 
1559. words, Chrift, when he aſcended into Heaven, made 
his Body Immortal, but took not from it the Na- 
5 ture of a Body. For ſtill it retains, according to 
* the Scriptures, a true Humane Body, which muſt 
© be always in one definite. place, and cannot be 
8 2 into many, or all places at once: Since then 
Chriſt was 9 to Heaven, and is to remain 
* there to the end of the World, and is to come 
* from thence, and from no other place, to judge 
the Quick and the Dead: None of the Faithful 
5 1 to believe, or profeſs the Real, or as they 
* call it, the Corporal Preſence of his Fleſh and 
Blood in the Euchariſt. But the deſign of the 
Queen's Council, was to unite ance the whole Na- 
tion into the Communion of the Church; and it 
was feared, that ſo expreſs a definition againſt the 
Real Preſence, would have driven many out of the 
Communion of the Church, who might have been 
otherwiſe kept in it; and therefore it was thought 
enough to aſſert only: the Spiritual Preſence; but 
that it was not neceſſaiy to condemn the Corporal 
Preſence, in ſuch expreſs words; and therefore, 
8 though the Convocation had ſo poſitively determin- 
/ ed this Matter, it was thought more conducing to 
26 the publick Peace, to daſh it in the Original Copy, 
and to ſuppreſs it in the Printed Copies; ._ 
A Tranilati- The next thing they took in hand, was a new 
the." Tranſlationof the Bible: Several Bocks of it were 
5 given to ſeveral Biſhops, who were appointed to 
call for ſuch Divines, às were learned in the Grech 
or Hebrew Tongues, - and by their aſſiſtance they 
were to Tranſlate that parcel that fell to their ſhare: 
And ſo when one had compleated that which was 
aſhgned to him, he was to offer it to the Correction 
of thoſe that were appointed to Tranſlate the other 
parts and after eyery Book had thus paſt the Cen: 
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ſure 
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it was approved of. And ſo great haſte made they, .. 
Reformation of this Church, which was the reſto- Church d 
out of Lay-hands, who have ſo long profaned it; 


the Cenſures of it, chiefly Excommunication, to the 


due to Holy Things, is in ſo great a meaſure loſt, 
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which was neceſſary. The want of Eccleſiaſtical 
Diſcipline, ſet on ſome to deviſe many new Plat- 


all which, gave great offence to the Government, 
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ſure of all, who were imployed. in this matter; then 
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in this important Work, that within two or three 1559. 
Years, the whole Tranſlation was ſiniſnee. 
There was one thing yet wanting, to compleat the The want of 
ring a Primitive Diſcipline, - againſt ſcandalous Oe 

Perſons, the eſtabliſhing the Government of the 
Church in Ecclefiaſtical-hands, and the taking it 


and have expoſed the Authority of the Church, and 
Contempt of the Nation, by which the reverence 


and the dreadfuleſt of all Cenſures, is now become 
the molt ſcorned and deſpiſed: But upon what Rea- 
ſons, it cannot be now known, this was not carried 
on with that Zeal; nor brought to that Perfection 


forms, for the adminiſtration of it, in every Pariſn; 


and were ſo much oppoſed by ir, that they came to 
nothing. Other Differences were raiſed concerning 
the Veſtments of the Clergy, and ſome Factions 
growing up in the Court, theſe Differences were 
heightned,' by thoſe who intended to ſerve their 
own Ends, by making the ſeveral Parties quarrel _ 
with ſo much Animoſity, that it could ſcarce be > = 
poſſible to reconcile them: Since that time, the fa» 
tal Diviſion of this Nation, into the Court and 
Country Party, has been the chief occaſion of the 

growth and continuance of thoſe Differences; ſo 
that all the Attempts which have been made by mo- 
une Men to compoſe them, have proved inef- 

ectual. | : WY | 

At this time there was a great Revolutionof Af--rhe Refors = 
fairs in Scotland. When there was a dahin — 
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Bock W of bringing the Treaty of Cambray to good effect, 
t rhe Cardinal of Lorrain writ to his Siſter, the Queen 


13559. Regent of Scotland, and to the Archbiſhop ot St. 


"is \ 


Andrews, and let them know the Reſolution that 
was taken to extirpate Hereſy, and exhorted them 
to uſe their Endeavours for thatend. The Queen Re- 
gent ſaw, that by doing this, ſhe would not only 


break her Faith wich the Lords, who had hitherto 


adhered to her, upon the aſſurance ſhe gave them of 
her Protection, but that the Peace of Scotland 
would be endangered; for as their Party was ſtrong, 
ſo it was not to be doubted, but the Queen of Eng- 


lud would ſupport them, and ſo was not eafily 


© brought: to follow her Brother's cruel Counſels. 


Bur the Biſtiops ſhut their eyes upon all dangers, 


and reſolved to ftrike a terror into the People, by 


ſome ſevere” Executions. They began with Walter 


Mell, an old infirm Prieſt, who had preached in 


: Jome places againſt many of the Opinions then re- 


ceived : He was particularly accuſed for having af» 


5 ſertcd the lawfulneſs of the Marriage of the Cler- 


y, and for having condemned the Sacrifice of the 

aſs and Tranſubſtantiation, with ſome other par. 
ticulars, all which he confeſſed, and upon his re- 
fuſal to abjure them; he was condemned to be 
burnt. Let ſo averſe were the People from thoſe 
Cruelties, that it was not eafie to find any that 
would execute the Sentence: Nor would any do 
ſo much as ſell a Cord to tye him to the Stake, ſo 


that the Archbiſhop was forced to ſend for the 


Cords of his own Pavilion. The old Man expreſſed 


great firmneſs of mind, and ſuch chearfulneſs in his 
. ſufferings, that the People were much affected at 


it: And this being eyery where looked on as a Pro- 
logue to great Severites, that were to follow, the 


obility and Gentry began to conſider what 


vas fit to be done. They had offered a Petition to 


20 Regent the laſt year, that the mich 


ment 


which was 
| — 
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ofthe enen dr. 
might be in the Vulgar Tongue, 
nion might be given in kee and 
dalous Prieſts might be 


Men be put in their places. The Queen Regent be- 
ing un willing to irritate ſo great a Party, before the 
Dazphin was declared King of of Scotland, promiſed 
. 

r in the Vulgar In: Pans 
they moved for a Re 


peal of the Laws, for 
the Biſnops n — Hereticks, and 
that nothing 


— IS Hereſy, but that 


Word of God; but 
told them. 
— of the Oppoſition, which was 
— by the Spiritual Eſtate; upon chat 
they made a — that whereas they had 
modeſtly moved for a redreſs of abuſes, they were 


not to be. blamed for the ill eſſects of rei 


— r and the Violences that might fol- | 
But when the Queen had gained her end, in re- 


lation to the Da he ordered a Citation to be 
ſerved on all the Reformed Preachers: The Earl of 
Glencairn was, upon that, ſent to put in her mind 
of her former promiſes {the anfwered him rough- 
ly, That maugre all that would take thoſe Mens 


part, they ſhould be baniſhed Scotland; and ad- 


© ded, that Princes were bound only to obſerve their 
. promiſes ſo far as they found it convenient for 
them to do it. To this he replied, that if ſhe re- 


nounced her Promites, they would renounce their 


Obedience to her. 


In St. Fobnftown, that Parry entred into the ti 6:8 Y 


Churches; and had Sermons publickly in them. The. 
Miniſters were coming from all parts, to app 


on the 20zb. of May, for to that day they had 
cited; and+great numbers came along with — 


The Queet de the ill effects of a great 
| N Confluence | 


theſe things could 4 


2 


We ue Bohli 
chat ſcan own 
turned out, and worthy 1555. 
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Bock VI Confiuence of People; fant'thent word not to come, 
ad upon this many went home again; yet upon 

1559. their not appearance, they were all declared Rebels. 
Ik̃his foul dealing made many leave her, and go o- 


ver to thoſe that were met at St. Johnſtomn. And 


the heat of the People was raiſed to that pitch, 
that they broke in upon the Houſes of the Monks 
and Friars, and after they had diſtributed all that 
they found in them, except that which the Monks 
conveyed away to the Poor, they pulled them down 
to the ground. This provoked the Queen fo much, 
dat ſhe:reſolved to puniſh that Town, in a moſt 


exemplary manner: So ſhe gathered the French 


Souldiers together, with ſuck others, as would joyn 
with her: But the Earl of Glencairn gathered 2500 
Men together, and with incredible haſte, he Mar- 
ched to that place, where there were now in all 
7000 armed Men. This made the Queen afraid 


to engage with them; ſo an agreement was made. 


An oblivion was promiſed for all that was paſt; 
Matters of Religion were referred to a Parliament, 
and the Queen was to be received into St. Fohnſtownr, 
without carry ing her Frenchmen with her: But fhe 
carried them with her into the Town, and as the 
put a Garriſon in it, ſo ſne puniſhed mam for what 


— 


was paſt; and when her promiſes were objected to 


her, ſhe anſwered, * Princes were not to be ſtrictly 
charged witli their Promiſes, eſpecially when they 
|| © were made to Hereticks; and that ſhe thought it 
| * no fin to kill and deſtroy them all, and then would 
Fexcuſe it as well as could be, when it was done. 
This turned the Hearts of the whole Nation from 
ber, and in many places they began to pull down 
Images, and to raſe Monaſteries. The Queen Re- 
gent repreſented this to the King of Fance, as done 

on deſign to ſhake off the French yoke, and deſired 

a great Force to reduce the Country. On theother 
hand, ſome were ſent over from the Lords, to 
5 B give 
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Regency, and ſuſpended. her Power till the next 
Farli iament, The 5 now called the Lords of the. 
r 


gire a 478 prepare 
c fre 124 — that an Oblivion fe 
t 


emſelves into. the Arms of the Q 
therefore he ſent one, 1505 2 
entire Confidence, 1 Scotland, to bri 
. oh; the ſtate o Erhard 
reſented ;: Bur be 
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derate Hunnen ware now out of doors, The iPeo. . 220 uf? 
ple a 1 ly riſe againſt the Queen. —— n es 
to retire to Dunhar- Caſtle: 008, - wn 
= Conc Flle to refer the whole mattur to a Far. 
mt: But 2999 Men c over from France, 
. 8 ok far ſent her, of 4 5 0 f use 
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Minority,th Foe aaa was schelh in in the St cates, 
and that the Regent was only the chief Adminiſtra- 
tor, and accountable to them ; 10 they reſolved to 
wa her from her — 5 5 
i d Qed many Male Admidiftrationsts her, 
Ninp rmmte War in the K and bring. 
— in Strangers to ſubdue ir, her embaſi ing the 
Coin, governing without conſent of the Nobility, - 22 | 
and breaking her Faith and Promiſes to them, upon 
which they declared that ſhe had fallen from her 


>.» 


Eregation, retired from E denburgh to Sterlin : 


Yoon: which the French. came to Edenburgh, and 


RT let 
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—— ſet — . Maſſe er in the Churches, then a 
came from France, commanded by the 


y 
8 Marqueſs 88 Elbeufe, one of the Queen Regent's 
Brothers, ſo that there were in all 3000. French in 
Scotland. But by her having this foreign pn the 
whole Nation came bs ug united a inſt the 
and to look on her as a common Sn Theben Sebts 
who had been hitherto animated, and ſecretly ſup- 
plied with Money and Ammunition from Exgland, 
were now forced to defire the Queen of Ex land 
aid more openly: And France was now like to be 
ſo much divided within i it ſelf, that the Queen did 
not much apprehend a War with that Crown ; 
ſo ny was more can determined to affiſt the 


" 4; 2413 ©; 


3 Treaty was made been the Duke of Nor- 
zue the folk and the Seots : They promiſed to be the Queen's 
ial Allies, and that after the French were dri- 
ven out of Scotland. they would continue their Obe- 

dience to their Queen: Upon which, 2000 Horſe, 

and 6000 Foot, were ſent to aſſiſt the Scors. Theſe 
beſieged Leith, during which, there were confidera- 

ble loſſes on both fides, but the loſſes on the fide of 

the Engliſb were more eafily made up, Supplies be- 

ing nearer at hand. The French offered to put Calais 

again into the Queen of E erde Hands, if ſhe 
Vculd recall her Forces out of Scotland: She anſwer- 
cd on the ſudden, ſhedid not value that Eiſh-Town, 

ſo much as ſhe did the Quiet of the Iſle of Britain. 
But ſhe offered to mediate a Peace 1 them 

and the Scots. 

8 Before this could be affected, the n Regent 
| Regenc dies; of Scocland died, ſhe ſent for ſome o geo: Scotriſh 

| Lords in her ſickneſs, and asked them pardon for the 

43 2 Injuries ſhe had done them: She adviſed them to 
* ſend both the French and Engl; h out of Scotland, and 
prayed them to continue in their Obedience to their 
— She alſo diſcourſed winh one of their 


Preachers, 


5 
o 


bk the Refozmation 5 Scc. 


Juſtice and Prudence, and was ſo great an Example, 


both in her own Perſon, and in the Order of her 
Court, that if ſhe had died before her Brother's bloo- 
dy Counſels had involved her in theſe laſt paſſages 


of her Life, ſhe had been the moſt lamented and e- 


ſteemed Queen that had been in that Nation, for 


many Ages. Her own Inclinations were Juſt and 
Moderate; and ſhe often ſaid, that if her Counſels 
might take place, ſhe did not doubt, but ſhe ſhould 


= bring all things again to perfect 0 and 


Peace : Soon after a Peace was concluded, between 
England, France, and Scotland: An Oblivion was 
granted for all that was paſt; The French and En- 

liſh were to be ſent out of Scotland, and all other 
things were to be referred ro a Parliament. During 


the Queen's abſence, the Kingdom was to be govern- 


ed by a Council of 12, all Natives; of theſe the 

Queen was to name 7, and the States were to chooſe 

5: So both the Eng/ifh and French were ſent out of 
cotland; and the Parliament met in Auguſt. 


III it, all Acts for the former way of Religionwere , un | | 
ee and a Confeſſion of Faith penned by Knox, and ſetdes 


the Refor-. 


afterwards inſerted among the As of Parliament, 


1567, was confirmed. Theſe Acts were oppoſed on- 
Iy by three Temporal Lords, who ſaid, they would 


believe as their Fathers had done: But all the Spi- 
ritual Lords, both Biſhops, and Abbots, conſented 


to them; and they did dilapidate the Lands and R. 
venues of the Church in the ſtrangeſt manner, that 


was ever known: The Abbots converted their Ab- 
bies into Temporal Eftates, and the Biſhops, though 
they continued Papiſts ſtill, divided all their Lands 
among their Baſtards or Kindred ; and precured con- 


firmations of many of the Grants they gave from 
| Rome: By which, that Church was ſoimpoveriſhed 


Oo | that, 


3651 
Preachers, and declared that ſhe hoped to be ſaved Book I7 
only by the Merits of Chriſt, She had Govern d. i 
the Nation, before the laſt year of her life, with ſuch 15598. 
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562  FIJbzidgmentot the Hiſkozy 
Book IV that if King James and King Charles the Firſt, had 
got with much zeal, and great endeavours, retriev- 
. 1559+ ed ſome part of the Ancient Revenues, and provi- 

ded a conſiderable maintenance for the Inferiour 
| Clergy, all the encouragements to Religion and 
Learning had been to ſuch a degree withdrawn, that 
Barbariſm muſt have again ovyer-run that Kingdom, 
When theſe AQts thus agreed on in the Parliament 
of Scotland, were ſent over to France, they were re- 
jetted with great ſcorn , ſo that the Scots began to 
apprehend a new War: But Francis the Second's 
Death, ſoon after delivered them from all their 
Fears: For their Queen having no more the ſupport 
of ſo great a Crown, was forced to return home, 
and A in ſuch a manner, as that Nation was 
pleaſed to ſubmit to. | 
The Queen Thus the Queen of England divided Scotland, 
of Enelend from its ancient dependance on France, and had tied 
allthe Prote- jt ſo to her own Intereſts, that ſhe was not only ſe. 
fans, cure on that fide of her Dominions, but came to have 
ſo great an Intereſt in Scotland, that Affairs there, 
| were for moſt part governed according to the Dire- 
| ftions ſhe ſent thither. Other Accidents did alſo 
3 cConcur to give her a greatſhare in all the moſt Im- 
portant Affairs of Europe. 
bon in In France, upon Henry the Second's fatal End, 
Fance, great Diviſions aroſe between the Princes of the 
| Blood, and the Brothers of the Houſe of Guiſe, in- 
to whoſe Hands the Adminiſtration of Afﬀtairs was 
1 put, during Francis the Second's ſhort Reign: It 
. was pretended on the one hand, that the King was 
I not of Age, till he was 22, and that during his Mi- 
. nority, the Princes of the Blood were to Govern by 
= the Advice of the Courts of Parliaments, and the Aſ- 
| ſembly of Eſtates : On the other hand, it was ſaid, 
| that the King might aſſume the Government, and 
Imploy whom he pleaſed at 14. Adefign was laid, 
in which many of both Religions concurred, tor ta- 


King 


rr, 
9 * * 


ble the Reformation" Se. & 3 
king the Government out of the Hands of the Stran- Book T 

gers, and ſeizing on the King's Perſon, but a Prot. A 
{tant, moved by a Principle of Conſcience, diſco- 155% 
vered it. Upon this the Prince of Conde, and ma- 
ny others, were ſeized on, and if the King had not 
died ſoon after, they had ſuffered for it. Charles the 


Ninth ſucceeding, who was under Age, the King of 
Navarre was declared Regent, but He, though be- 


fore a Proteſtant, was drawn into the Papiſt Inte- 


| reſt; and joined himſelf with the Queen Mother, 

; and the Conſtable. A ſevere Edict was made againſt 

the Proteftants, but the Execution of it was like to 

| raiſe great Diſorders, ſo another was made in a 

| great Aſſembly of many Princes of the Blood, Pri- 

' vy Councellours, and 8 Courts of Parliament, al- 
lowing the free exerciſe of that Religion: Yer af⸗ 

| ter this, the Duke of Guiſe, reconciled himſelf to 

; the Queen Mother, and they reſolved to break the 

: Edict: So the Duke of Guiſe happening to paſs by 

# a Meeting of Proteſtants, his Servants offered vio- 

p lence to them; from reproachful words, it went to 

1 throwing of ſtones; by one of which the Duke was 

0 hurt: Upon which, his Servants killed 60 of the 

- Proteſtants, and wounded 200; and upon this the 
Edict was every where broken. It was ſaid; that 

the Regent's Power did not extend fo far, as that 

— he could break ſo publick an Edict, and that there- 

kg tore it was lawful for the Proteſtants todetend them- 

of ſelves. The Prince of Conde ſer himſelf at the Head 

7 of them, and the King of Navarre being killed ſoon 

1 after the breaking out of the War, He, as the firſt 

i. Prince of the Blood, that was of Age, ought to 

5 have been declared Regent: So that the Proteſtants 

. | faid, their defending themſelves was not Rebellion, 

1 fince they had both the Law, and the firſt Prince of 

1d the Blood on their fide. The Wars laſted near 30 

q Yeats, for in all that time, notwithſtanding ſome 

= Intervals of Peace, the Seeds of War were never ſo 


00 2 = rooted 


564 Abzidgment of the Hiſtoo g 
Book IV rooted out, but that they were ready to ſpring up, 


W upon every new occafion. In this the Queen inter- 


1559. poſed, and ſupported the Proteſtant Party, ſome- ' 
times with Men, but oftner with Money, ſo thatſhe 
had near the half of that Kingdom depending on 
3 5 

And in the In the Netherlands, a long continuance of Civil 
 Nerhrrlends Wars almoſt on the ſame account, gave her the like 

advantages. The King of Spain, by endeavouring . 

to ſet up the Courts of Inquifition in thoſe Provinces, 

and by why, ſome Spaniſh Troops among them, 
and other Excefles in his Government, contrary to 
the Articles of the Lets Introitus, provoked them 
ſo much, that they ſhook off his Yoke : And were 
ſupported by the Aid and Money which. the Queen 
ſent them. So that the Queen met with ſuch a 
Conjundture of Affairs in the Dominions of thoſe 
Princes that were next her, of whom only ſhe had 

reaſon to be afraid, as ſcarce any Prince ever had. 
The excel- In Foreign Parts, ſhe was the Arbiter of Chriſten: 
ent Admini® dom; and at Home things were ſo happily mana- 
affairs in ped, Trade did ſo flouriſh, and Juſtice was ſo equal - 

— diſtributed, that ſhe became the Wonder of the 

orld. She was Victorious in all her Wars with 
Spain; and no wonder: For it appeared ſignally in 
the ruin of the great Armada, which Spain lookt on 
as Invincible, that Heaven fought for her. She 
reigned more abſolutely over the Hearts, than the 

Perſons of her Subjects. She always followed the 

true Intereſts of her People, and To found her Parlia- 

ments always ready to comply with her deſires, and 
to grant her Subſidies, as often as ſhe called for 
them: And as ſhe never asked them, but when the 
occaſion for them was viſible, ſo after they were 
anted, if the ſtate of her Affairs changed ſo, that 
e needed them not, fhe readily difcharged them. 
Rome and Spain-let many Engines on work, both a- 
gainſt her Perſon and Government, but ſhe a _ 
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and triumphed: In the firſt ten Years of her Reign, tie Book IV 1 
| Papiftswerefſo e at there was no ſtir made 
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about matters of Religion. Pope Pias the Fourth con- 15559. 
demned the madneſs of his Predeceſſor, in that higg 
and provoking Meſſage, which he ſent her; and 
therefore he attempted a Reconciliation with her. 
at two ſeveral times: And offered, if the would - 
joyn her ſelf to the See of Rome, that he would an- 
nul the Sentence againſt her Mother's Marriage, and 
confirm the Engliſh Service, and the Communion in 

both Kinds. But ſhe refuſed to entet into any Trea- - 

ty with him. Pius the Fifth, that fucceeded him 
in that Chair, reſolved to contrive her Death, as is 
related by him, that writes his Life. The unfortu - c 
nate Queen of Scotland was forced to take Santua- 

ry in England; where it was reſolved to uſe her well. 
and reſtore her to her Crown and Country. But 

her own officious Friends, and the frequent Plots 
that were laid, for taking away the Queen's Life, 2 
brought on her the Calamities of a long Impriſon- - 
ment, that ended in a Tragical Death: Which, 

though it was the greateſt blemiſn of this Reign, 

yet was made in ſome fort juſtifiable, if not neceſ- 

fary, by the many — that the Papiſts made 


by the Depoſition wick | 
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Pope Pius the Fifth thundred out againſt her; from 
which it was inferred, that as long as that Party 
had the hopes of ſuch a Succeſſor, the Queen's Lite 
was not fate, nor her Government ſecure. 
This led her towards the end of her Reign, to Severities «- | 
gteater Severities againſt thoſe of the Roman Com ite were - 
munion, of which a Copious Account is given by e,. 
Sir Francis Walſingham, that was for ſo many Years 50 
imployed, either in Foreign Embaſſies, or in the Se- * 
crets of State at Home; that none knew better than 
he did, the hidden Springs that moved and directed 
all her Councils. He writ a long Letter to a French 
Man, giving him an account of all the ſeverities — 
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Bock IV the Queens Governmant, both againſt Papiſts 

121559. The ſubſtance of which is, That the Queen laid 
, gown two Maxims of State; the one was not to 
3 force Conſciences, the other was not to let factious 
09:16," practices go unpuniſhed, becauſe they were cover- 
„ proceeded. © ed with the pretences of Conſcience: Ar firſt, ſhe 


o 


did not revive thoſe ſevere Laws paſt in her Fa- 

© ther's time, by which the refuſal of the Oath of 

© Sapremacy was made Treaſon, but left her Peo- 

ple to the freedom of their Thoughts, and made 

© it only Penal to extol a Foreign Juriſdi&ion : She 

© alfo laid aſide the word Supream Head, and the re- 

© fuſers of the Oath were only diſabled from hold- 

© ing Benefices, or Fey, during their Refuſal. 

Upon P:z& the Fifth's Excommunicating her, 

' © though the Rebellion in the North was chiefly oc- 

© cafioned by that, ſhe only made a Law againſt the 

© bringing over, or publiſhing of Bulls; and the 

* © venting of Agnus Der's, or ſuch other Love-tokens, 

© which were ſent from Rome, on deſign to draw the 

Hearts of her People from her, which were no eſ- 

* ſential parts of that Religion; ſo that this could 

© hurt none of their Conſciences. But when after 

© the the 20th Year of her Reign, it appeared that 
the King of Spain 2 to Invade her Domini 

ons, and that the Prieſts that were ſent over from 

* the Seminaries beyond Sea, were generally im- 

* ployed to corrupt the Subjects in their Allegiance, 

27 by which, Treaſoh was carried in the Clouds, and 

Infuſed ſecretly in Confeſſion: Then pecuniary Pu - 
niſhments were inflicted on ſuch as withdrew from 

, _- © the Church: And in Concluſion, ſhe was forced to 

© make Laws of greater tigour, but did often miti- 

© gate the ſeverity of them, to all that would promiſe 

© to adhere to her, in caſe of a Foreign Invaſion. As 

for the Puritans, as long as they only inveighed a- 

* gainſt ſome Abuſes, as Pluralities, Non- reſidence, or 
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A their Violence only that was condemned 


they refuſed ro comply with ſome Ceremonies, and 133589. 


b queſtioned the Superiority of Biſhops, and 


© red for a Democracy in the Church, 


© connived at with great gentleneſs : But it was ob- 


_ * ſerved, that they affected Popularity much, and 


the Methods they took to compaſs their ends, were 
7 judged dangerous, and they made ſuchruſe of tue 


Averſion the Nation had to Popery, that it was vi- 
ſible they were in hazard of running from one Ex 
© tream to another: They ſet up a New Model of 


Church Diſcipline, which was like to prove no 


leſs dangerous to the Liberties of private 
© than to the Soveraign Power of the Prince: 1 
all this was born with, as long as they proceeded 


| * with thoſe Expreſſions of Duty, which became 
Subjects. But afterwards,” when they reſolved to 

carry on their Deſigns, without waiting for tje 

© conſent of the Magiſtrate, and entred into Combi- 


* nations; when they began to defame the Govern- 
ment by ridiculous Paſquils, and boaſted of their 
Numbers and Strength, and in ſome places broke 
© out into Tumults, then it appeared that it was Fa- 
* tion, and not Zeal, that animated them. Upon 
(that, the Queen found it neceſſary to reſtrain them, 
more than ſhe had done formerly; yet ſhe did it 
* with all the Moderation that could conſiſt with 
© the Peace of the Church and State. And thus, 


* from this Letter, an Idea of this whole Reign * 


may be juſtly formed. 
The C: oncluſion. 


Thus have I proſecuted, what I at firſt under 
took, the Progreſs of the Reformation, from its firſt, 
and imall beginnings in Erg/and, till it came to 4 

compleat Settlement in the time of W 
ee 6 
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$ the like, it was not their Zeal againſt thoſe, but Book IY J 


Fo. Fbjidgment of the — 
55 whoſeReign, if I have adventured to give any Ae 
ww count, it was not intended ſo much for a full Cha - 
N 4355. rater of Her, and Her Councils, as to ſet out the 
great and vitible Bleſſings of Gol that attended on 
Her; the many Preſervations ſhe had, and that by 
ſuch fignal Diſcoveries, as both ſaved Her Life, and 
ſecured Her Government; and the unuſual Happi- 
neſs of Her whole Reign, which raiſed Her to the 
Eſteem, and Envy of that Age, and the Wonder of 
- Poſterity. It was wonderful indeed, that a 
Virgin Queen could Rule ſuch a Kingdom, for a. 
| 1 44 Years, with fuch conftant Succeſs, in ſo 
gteat Tranquillity at Home, with a vaſt increaſe of 
Wealth. and with ſuch Glory Abroad. All which 
may jultly be eſteemed to have been the Rewards 
of Heaven, crowning that Reign with ſo much Ho- 


nour and Triumph, that was begun with the Re: 
formation of Religion. 
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